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FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., NOVEMBER 18, 1946 


The Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations convened in Westminster Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey, at 
10:00 o’clock, A.M., Carl Holderman, President of the New Jersey State 
Industrial Union Council, presiding as temporary chairman. 

An orchestra of union musicians entertained while the delegates were 
assembling and played the Star Spangled Banner as the convention opened. 

CHAIRMAN HOLDERMAN: The invocation will be given by the Rev- 
erend James J. Zegers, by appointment of the Catholic Bishop of Camden, 
New Jersey. 


INVOCATION 
Reverend James J. Zegers 


In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, Amen. 
We ask the blessing of Almighty God upon the members of this convention. 
May He send His Holy Spirit of truth and counsel upon them and direct them 
in their deliberations, that while they strive to: uphold the rights of labor 
they will not forget their duties to God and to country and to their fellow 
men. 

Help them, O Lord, in their struggle to better the lot of the worker. 
Obtain for them and their families a decent living wage for their daily toil. 

Lord Jesus, the Son of God, Carpenter of Nazareth, You were a worker 
as these are. Give them and all workers of the world the priviledge of 
working in peace and contentment. Thy kingdom come into their factories, 
into their shops, and into their homes. 

Give them this day their daily bread, honestly earned and justly deserved. 

To them who labor and are heavily burdened be consolation and refresh- 
ment. Thy loving will be done in their regard. 

Teach them Thy way to work, and when their work is done may they 
be regarded as good and faithful servants and join with Thee in heaven in 
everlasting union. 

Grant this, O God, through the same Christ Thy Son, our Lord—Amen. 
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TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN CARL HOLDERMAN 


Fellow workers, I feel deeply honored to have the privilege of welcoming 
the CIO delegates from all parts of the nation and from Canada to this 
Eighth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


New Jersey is a particularly appropriate State and Atlantic City a 
particularly appropriate place for this convention, for the convention marks 
the tenth year of the founding of the original Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. 


This city is a particularly appropriate place for this convention to be held 
on this tenth anniversary because it was in Atlantic City where the blow 
was struck which brought the Committee for Industrial Organization into 
being. 

New Jersey has played a very important part in the history of the CIO. 
Not only was the original CIO founded in New Jersey, but it passed its first 
major crisis here in Atlantic City, in this hall—the crisis which brought to 
us our present great leader, Philip Murray. 


And so here we meet again, ten years after the original committee was 
formed. We meet again representing more than 6,000,000 American workers 
who are today organized under the standard of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations—6,000,000 workers from that small handful whose representa- 
tives met here for the first time in 1936. 


A great war has been fought and won since that time. Our sons and 
brothers have been sent to foreign shores and have shed their blood in the 
belief that out of this war would come a new world, a world of hope, a world 
in which workers would have security against oppression and against hunger, 
a world where the little people could worship according to their own beliefs 


without fear of persecution. 


We in CIO are justly proud of the record We made during that war in 
supplying the weapons by which the war was won. We, the industrial 
workers, also hoped that out of that war would come world peace and world 
security. 


However, the reactionary forces have determined otherwise. Since V-J 
Day they have mobilized their money and their allies, the press and the radio, 
and they have poured a steady stream of propaganda to the American people. 
“Freedom from government inteiference with business,” they cry, and then 
immediately demand government aid when the price of cotton tumbles from 
its artificially high prices. “Communism,” they cry, whenever labor asks for 
price control. “Socialism,’’ they cry, when veterans ask for public housing. 


And so their propaganda has frightened the American people into re- 
turning our government to the control of big business. 


During the past two years the little people of America have lost two 
great leaders. First, in the death of our great political leader, Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, whose competent voice was not there to quiet the fears 
that were being stirred up. Second, in the death of one of our great labor 
leaders, Sidney Hillman, whose genius for political organization made the 
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CIO an influential force in every political campaign. These losses, however, 
should make us fight for democracy with greater determination than ever. 

Throughout this period of world shaking events, CIO has grown from 
its original handful of members to a strong, militant organization of more 
than 6,000,000 members. Its program has brought new hope for a fuller life 
to millions of workers. 


Its latest drive to organize workers in Southern industries cannot fail 
to improve the nation’s No. 1 economic problem. 


Not only has the CIO been concerned with the building of war machines 
for victory, not only is it at work in the production of goods for peace, not 
only is it constantly pushing upward the earning standards of its workers 
and all American workers, it has been and is solemnly working for a world at 
peace in which workers themselves help build that peace. The part CIO 
has played in the formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions is a 
hope that the old evils which wiped out the victory of World War I will not be 
repeated. 


This convention will no doubt concern itself with these problems of peace 
and politics and with the economic problems of workers and will make 
important decisions that will raise new hopes for American workers. 


May I repeat, the New Jersey State Council extends a hearty welcome 
to you men and women from other States. I am sure that the decisions of 
this convention will mark another milestone in the history of CIO here in 
these historic surroundings. 


New Jersey has undergone a tremendous change during the past five 
years. In 1939 its industries consisted principally of small plants that had 
fled from large industrial centers, either to escape organization or taxes. 
The war has changed all that. Its geographical location has become recog- 
nized as ideal for shipments to all parts of the eastern seaboard and for 
foreign trade as well. Large corporation enterprises are turning their 
temporary war plants to permanent peace time production. 


The CIO in New Jersey has grown with the growth of industry. There 
are now about 380 Local Unions with a membership of more than 250,000 
in New Jersey. 


The job of directing new organization work for the CIO is very ably 
handled by a veteran labor leader who has devoted most of his life to labor’s 
cause. It gives me great pleasure at this time to introduce to you CIO 
Regional Director Ewald Sandner. 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR EWALD SANDNER 


Delegates, without taking up the time of this convention to elaborate 
on the things we did in New Jersey, because I realize that that sort of job 
is done throughout our jurisdiction, I think during the deliberations of this 
convention we are going to have to do the thing that I think represents the 
purpose of this organization, and that is to look out for the interests of the 
men and women members of our organization, also try to agree, in a demo- 
cratic sort of way, in solving the problems that confront the workers in this 


country. 
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In that respect we are very fortunate in the State of New Jersey to have 
the cooperation of the State Council as well as the Industrial Union Councils 
throughout our State, to the extent that our membership and the welfare 
of the American people is looked after. 


I hope and trust that in this convention we will realize the duty we have 
to the workers in America. 


I realize, too, that there may be possibilities of religious beliefs along 
certain idealistic and philosophical lines, but I know that we were born 
here ten years ago we are going out of this convention united, to organize 
the workers and to do the job we are dedicated to do—to build a greater 


and better America 
I thank you. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN HOLDERMAN: Fellow delegates, we can 
be justly proud of our CIO and justly proud of the part it has played in 
American life. It has achieved a great reputation, a reputation that cannot 
easily be destroyed by its slanderers, either here or abroad. 


An organization, however, is only as great as its leaders, and we have 
been particularly fortunate in the CIO in having a great leader. I feel 
highly honored at this time in being able to present to this convention the 
man who has been the leader of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


for the last six years. 


His devotion to the cause of the workers, his far-seeing wisdom, and his 
calm, judicious attitude have been responsible on more than one occasion for 
pulling the CIO through a difficult crisis. 


Recent rumors, however, that he will not continue as President of CIO, 
have caused a great deal of concern in our ranks in New Jersey, as it un- 
doubtedly has in the ranks of CIO throughout the nation. I know I speak 
for our New Jersey Locals when I urge that Philip Murray be drafted by 
unanimous vote of this convention for another term as President. 


(Applause. ) 


CHAIRMAN HOLDERMAN: (Continuing) Fellow workers, at this time 
I turn over this gavel of authority to the Chairman of this conventoin, to 
our great leader, and one of America’s great labor leaders, Philip Murray. 


PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Chairman Holderman, Father Zegers, distinguished guests, fellow dele- 
gates and friends: I can’t but give expression of heartfelt appreciation to 
the delegates attending this convention for the warmth of your greeting 
here this morning. This, to my mind, will undoubtedly prove to be one of 
the most important conventions ever had in the history of this great move- 
ment and it will prove to be a unified convention of representatives of all 
organizations affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


The convention will no doubt, as it has in the past, give statesmanlike 
and constructive consideration to the manifold problems which will un- 
doubtedly be presented to it in the course of its deliberations. 
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I regard a convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
as the greatest parliamentary body of workers anywhere in the entire 
universe. The record of our organization, together with its constructive 
consideration to the many questions which have presented themselves to it 
in the course of its career, demonstrates the fitness of our organization 
to arise to the needs of any occasion. And of course this Eighth Constitu- 
tional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, like preceding 
conventions will necessarily cencentrate its considerations upon matters 
of outstanding importance. 


In that regard it may not be amiss for me at this juncture to state 
to the convention that without doubt the most important consideration 
to be presented to the convention will be the economic or wage aspects of 
collective bargaining deliberations that are bound to ensue in conferences 
by many of our International Organizations following the adjournment of 
this convention. 


I might point out in that regard a brief resume of an historical nature 
of certain things that come to my mind at the moment. And in so doing 
I must refresh the memories of those who are priviledged to represent our 
organizations in this convention about the history of the CIO wage struggle 
in the latter part of 1945 and the early part of 1946. 


Following the ending of Japanese hostilities in August of 1945, industry 
in the United States, for the most at least, was required to meet its 
peacetime reconversion needs, to lay off multitudes of men and women that 
had, during the course of the war been gainfully employed in mines, mills, 
factories, shops, offices, and in the fields. 


During the early part of reconversion, industry assumed direct responsi- 
bility for all of the programs incident to the expeditious reconversion of 
our manufacturing enterprises from wartime to peacetime needs. In so doing 
the American work week was shortened from something approximating 
54 to 60 hours to something less than 40 hours. The shortening of the 
work week eliminated overtime payments and cast a rather heavy economic 
shadow over the homes of millions of workers throughout the United States, 
because the shortening of the work week and the discontinuance of overtime 
payments resulted in substantial losses in the weekly earnings of American 
wage earners. 


Hence to meet the economic needs of the people this mighty organiza- 
tion undertook the direct responsibility of formulating the wage programs 
designed to furnish enough money to the wage earners in this nation of 
ours, first, to provide them with the essentials of life, and, secondly, to 
provide the necessary purchasing power essential to the acceleration of 
speedy reconversion and full employment. 


In the course of our wage considerations during the latter part of 1945 
and the early part of 1946 this organization contended that the profit- 
making aspects of the industrial picture were such that American industry 
could absorb the payment of a substantial wage increase without necessarily 
increasing prices. When argument was adduced by representatives of CIO 
organizations to that effect, the employers of labor in making answer observed 
that they would have to secure price increases. Hence for a period of 
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approximately four to five months, beginning with the latter part of 1945 
and continuing through to the early spring of 1945, this wage struggle 
continued, the wage earners of one side contending that they needed the 
money, they needed the bread, they needed the butter, they needed the 
shelter, they needed the clothing, they needed the medicine. However, the 
Office of Price Administration, which was in existence during those days, 
saw fit to break down completely the barriers of price control, and they 
in extraordinary if not altogether humiliating fashion, acceded to the 
demands of the employers in elevating the prices of their particular com- 
modities until they reached almost unbelievable inflationary trends. 


Well, it is not for me to recall the history of the strikes that took 
place in the early part of 1946. That is history. But it might be advisable 
under the circumstances to again refresh the minds of the delegates as to 
the attitude assumed by this organization in the course of those wage 
deliberations before strikes even took place. And I do so to again pointedly 
bring to the attention of the American people through the medium of this 
convention one extremely important and incontrovertible fact, and that 
is this, that no organization affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations in the early part of 1946, whilst the nation was undergoing the rigors 
of its wage struggles, precipitated a strike—not a single solitary organization 
affiliated with this CIO movement in the early part of 1946, of its own 
volition precipitated a strike. And I have but to point to the record, and that 
record speaks for itself. 


The mighty steel industry, which, by the way, is regarded as a barometer 
for matters affecting trade and wages, and so forth, shall be used at this 
juncture as an example, because it was out of that industry’s period of 
collective bargaining, if one should call it such, that the original 1842-cent 
per hour pattern was evolved and applied to most of major basic industry 
in the United States of America. A record, therefore, of some of the things 
that transpired in the course of those collective bargaining deliberations 
might be of some interest even at this moment. 


The United Steelworkers of America endeavored earnestly, sincerely, 
and with all of the sincerity at its command, to effectuate a peaceable col- 
lective bargaining agreement with the major companies in the steel industry. 


Our collective bargaining efforts broke down. Conferences ensued with 
Mr. Benjamin Fairless and myself in the city of New York some time during 
the early part of January, 1946, and in the course of those conferences the 
President of the United Steelworkers of America, recognizing his responsi- 
bilities not only to his membership but to his country, virtually entreated 
the President of the United States Steel Corporation to effectuate a peace- 
able working agreement without resort to stoppage. We failed in that 
effort, and when failure in that stage of the proceedings became known the 
President of the United States of America asked for a conference with Mr. 
Fairless and me at the White House. 


In the course of that conference the President of the United States 
asked me, as the agent of the United Steelworkers of America, if I would 
delay the calling of a strike in the steel industry for one week whilst he 
was provided the opportunity to look into the matter and see what it was 
that he could do, as the representative of the American people, to bring 
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about agreement between the conflicting parties. We responded to the 
President’s appeal. We called our strike off, and then the President assumed 
the role of mediator, counciliator and arbitrator. He heard all of the 
pertinent testimony from both the representatives of the United Steelworkers 
of America and the representatives of the steel industry, and in the course 
of that week he rendered a decision—he, the President of the United States, 
rendered a decision. Speaking for the people, representing all of the people, 
he rendered a decision. The Union accepted the decision of the President 
of the United States and the steel industry politely told the Government, 
through the President, that they were not going to accept his recommendation. 


A strike took place, a strike that lasted for a period of approximately 
three weeks. Who—who was to blame for that strike? I ask those who 
may be either in this hall or the multitude of people who are not members 
of labor organizations outside this hall who, under those conditions, should 
be held responsible for the steel strike. The steel industry had definitely 
and very arrogantly said to the President of the United States, we will 
not accept your decision. A strike took place that lasted for a period of 
approximately three weeks. Who were striking? Who were striking against 
their government at that time? Was it labor? Was it the Steelworkers? 
Who was it? It was the heart and the core of Big Business striking against 
its government, striking against a decision made by the President of the 
United States of America, and the steel industry continued its strike 
against this government of ours for a period of three weeks, until it defeated 
the will of the people and it defeated the government of the United States. 


Wage increases amounted to a figure approximating $165,000,000 for 
all of the employes in the basic manufacturing steel industry, but when 
the steel industry eventually perfected an agreement with the United Steel- 
workers of America it was only after the Office of Price Administration 
and the Director of Economic Stabilization had acceded to their demands 
and accorded them price increases approximating $300,000,000 for a $165,- 
000,000 wage increase. 


That, my friends, is a record, it is a fact, an uncontrovertible fact; 
it is the kind of fact that no one here in this country of ours can successfully 
deny, because the record is there. 


I take you now to the automobile industry, where experiences were 
undergone due to strikes. In that situation the Government of the United 
States appointed a fact-finding board, a board to ascertain all of the 
pertinent facts involved in the issue which presented itself at that time 
to both the Union and the industry. In the automobile situation the fact- 
finding board found for a wage increase, of approximately 18% cents. The 
Union accepted. The industry refused. 


A protracted strike ensued. And who was responsible for the con- 
tinuation of that strike? Again a CIO Union had accepted a Government 
verdict. The industry had refused to accept it, hence the public had to be 
discommoded and the people had to suffer, strikes had to go without bread 
and butter and other necessities of life because the automobile industry, 
in its arrogance had said no, no to another government agency. 

Another all-important fact that might be pertinent to this particular 
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wage issue and which might be refreshing in this instance also, in that you 
will refresh your memories, was the experience which another CIO organiza- 
tion had to undergo. I speak now with particular reference to an investigating 
committee of impartial conciliators, mediators, fact-finders or arbitrators, 
composed of Arthur Meyer and William H. Davis, to look into the situation 
affecting the strike of the United Electrical Workers at the properties of 
the Westinghouse Manufacturing Company. And what happened there? 
After some extended hearings before this investigating board the Westing- 
house Manufacturing Company walked out of the meetings. It refused to 
accept governmental mediation and it struck against the Union, it struck 
against its employes and it defied the Government of the United States, that 
had selected a fact-finding board, to make certain recommendations affecting 


that situation. 


Why was the oil strike a protracted one? It is true the oil strike was 
called before any fact-finding board was appointed, but it is nevertheless 
a fact that the Government of the United States did appoint a fact-finding 
board that found and made recommendations, and the oil industry, for all 
practical purposes, refused to accept the findings of that board, necessitating 
an extended strike. 


What happened with reference to the packinghouse dispute? There 
again another fact-finding board, and there again an evident unwillingness 
on the part of the major packers of this country to accept a decision from 
a governmental agency. 

I suppose I could continue here enumerating other specific situations 
where strikes occurred in the early part of 1946, but I do believe it should 
become evident to any fair-minded man or woman that insofar as the CIO 
was concerned, in the early part of 1946 and the latter part of 1945, it 
displayed the keenest interest in the protection of not only the interests of its 
own members, but the interests of our country, and.also the acceleration of 
the very necessary reconversion needs of the people of the United States. 


I point these facts up for the purpose of making one assertion—one 
assertion, and that is this, that the public prints in too many instances 
who have resorted to the use of diabolical slander and misrepresentation, 
should now, if not in the early part of 1946, take occasion to tell the truth, 
nothing but the pure unadulterated truth. 


Well, since our experiences of last spring and last winter other things 
have transpired. When our original 18%2 cents was accorded us in the 
early part of the present year, American labor had a Presidential under- 
standing—everybody was aware of it, and that Presidential understanding 
emanated from our government’s economists who prepared an exhaustive 
study for the consideration of the President of the United States as early 
as a year ago last August. In that report prepared by White House econo- 
mists there was submitted to the President of the United States through 
the Director of Economic Stabilization and by the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, a report, a factual report, which suggested as early as 
September, of 1945, that American business, by and large, perhaps not in 
all instances, but major business in the United States could afford to make 
possible the payment of 24 percent in wage increases without necessarily 
disturbing or agitating any inflationary spirals here in this country. That 
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was not a CIO report, that was not a biased report emanating from research 
organizations attached to CIO; that was a government report submitted 
to the President of the United States by his own employes, employes of the 
Government of the United States. That is a matter of record. 


All right. Out of that record came the conviction on the part of the 
President of the United States of America that these substantial wage 
increases which later were to be accorded to American labor could be 
conceded by American industry without necessarily either agitating or 
disturbing the inflationary spiral here in the United States of America; 
and the President so stated. The President of the United States of America 
so stated. 


But what has happened since that time? What has happened to this 
economy? It might be interesting to reveal some of the almost startling 
revelations that have occurred in the course of the past five or six months. 
Certainly the 18%-cent wage increase has been completely wiped out. 
Certainly it is true that a Steelworker’s wage, which amounted to $54.32 in 
March of 1946, that wage to the Steelworker in the United States today, 
based upon the value of his earning power is $43.28. So that his status in 
life as a potential consumer, as a worker, a man obligated to raise and pro- 
tect a family under our American system, his earning status in life is $13.20 
less today than it was in March of last year. Rather startling—rather 
startling, but nevertheless true. That happens to be the status of the 
American wage earner today. 


What has happened to the employer in the meantime? What has hap- 
pened to the employer interests in the United States in this period of which 
I make reference? Very interesting—very interesting. 


In the year 1939, the year prior to the war—and that was accepted 
as the sort of a year that should be used for the purpose of balancing things 
during the period of the war—in the year 1939, corporate profits after 
taxes—I merely refer now to corporate profits after taxes—were five billions 
of dollars here in the United States. The peak profits of corporate interests 
in the United States during the year 1944—that was the peak year during 
the war—their peak profits for that year were ten billions of dollars, after 
taxes. 

Shall we follow through from 1944 until now? What is it now? What 
sort of a financial status do they occupy now compared to the peak period 
during the war? Is it less than it was in the peace period of 1939? Is it 
less than it was during the peak period of 1944? No; no. To the contrary, 
evidence adduced, facts reported, emanating from governmental sources, 
indicate that profits for the last quarter of 1946 can reap for American 
corporate interests a fifteen billion dollar profit predicated upon that rate 
for the last quarter of 1946—an unprecedented profit, a higher profit than 
ever experienced at any time in the history of American business. 


Will you take time to contrast that profit picture of American corporate 
business, as against that of the American wage earner today? The American 
wage earner, whose living status—and I should correct my former figure 
of $13.23 per week—is now $13.04 per week less than it was in February 
and March of 1946. 
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Who is paying this bill? Why are there so many rumors emanating 
from so many sources about the dangerous aspects of a predicted recession 
or depression some time during the year 1947? What could be more dan- 
gerous to our national economy, what might constitute a greater threat 
to full employment and full production in the United States than this 
distorted, wholly inequitable distribution of our national wealth ? 


I say that a fifteen billion dollar profit for American industry constitutes 
a threat, a threat to our national economy, and constitutes a graver threat 
to the maintenance of our system of free enterprise in the United States 
of America. 

These people who propagate false notions about American labor attribute 
many of the economic ills of the nation to American labor, but in their 
distortion of the facts they never attempt to present to the American 
people the simple, pure unadulterated truth. 

It is asserted that certain interests here in the United States threaten 
our institutions and threaten our form of government—and I speak now 
with particular reference to allegations made concerning the Communist 
Party—but what could constitute a graver threat to the perpetuity of our 
free existence in the United States of America, our democratic way of life 
in America, than this fiscal picture that I have taken the privilege of 
presenting to you here in this forenoon session of this convention—a far 
greater threat than anything which ever presented itself to the people 
of the United States. 

My mind’s eye goes back to those old days when we went through our 
last depression, that boom and bust period. The boom is on in the fourth 
quarter of 1946, and if there is a continuation of these staggering profits 
at the expense of the American people and the American wage earner, the 
bust is bound to follow; no one can stop it excepting the exploiters, the 
exploiters of our system, and the exploiters of our people. 

Our convention must necessarily direct its attention to a solution of 
some of these very vexing problems as they are presented to it in the 
course of your present deliberations. 

There are other aspects of this situation to which I must necessarily 
direct your attention before the convention is called to order. Some peopic 
here in our country have the peculiar notion that as a result of the Republican 
landslide in the elections of November 5th, the Republican Party has been 
given a mandate—to do certain things to American labor. Is there anyone 
in this convention hall, or any sincere thinking individual anywhere in the 
United States of America, that could believe in the innermost recesses of 
his heart, this conscience, his mind, that the voters of the United States of 
America gave to the Republican Party a mandate to put a cross on the back 
of labor, march it to Capitol Hill and there in public gaze, witness the 
actual crucifixion of American labor? Can anybody believe that? Does the 
Republican Party believe that? Do the leaders of that party believe that? 
If they do they are making a grave mistake. No, they can’t do that to the 
American people. 

I witness with awe sometimes the reaction of certain elements of our 
society to things that are transpiring in our midst, and I oftentimes wonder 
why it is that people in many other lands now, following the recent election, 
view with a degree of suspicion the motives of certain people here in the 
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United States of America—the belief in many quarters that our money 
is being utilized for the purpose of changing the thinking of people in many 
countries, in the distribution of relief, in the lending of money and in other 
ways. It would indeed be regrettable and most unfortunate if the lending, 
gift-giving propensities of the American Government should be utilized for 
the purpose of forcing our way of thinking down the throats of many 
people all over this world. I make that assertion because that kind of think- 
ing is going on throughout the world in many places, that kind of thinking 
about our people over here, and it is the business, it is the duty of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations to direct the attention of the American 
people to the dangers which might very well beset us as a result of the 
promotion of such foolhardy policies. 

I am proud, yes, very proud of the record that this great organization 
of ours has made for itself, the many contributions that this mighty organi- 
zation has made toward the well-being of America, to all of her people. 

War has passed and days of peace, we hope, are to come, and we pray 
God, through the medium of this convention, that the representatives of 
the powers now meeting in the city of New York will effectuate for the 
peoples of the universe a permanent peace, according the utmost degree 
of security for all people against the ravages of war in the years to come. 
And it shall be the business of this mighty Union to lend whatever con- 
structive support it may be able to render toward the attainment of these 
lofty goals. I know they will, I know these Unions will.” 

We are meeting here today, the 18th day of November, 1946, stronger 
than ever before—numerically stronger, stronger in heart, stronger in mind. 
In the course of our deliberations we will undoubtedly assess our responsi- 
bilities and our obligations to the people whom we are privileged to represent 
and also to our great and beloved country, the United States of America. 

I thank you for your indulgence in the course of this opening address 
and ask for your cooperation, while the convention is in session, while I am 
presiding over your destinies as the President of this organization in the 
course of this meeting. 

Thank you. 

The Chair now announces the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations to be in order, and the first order of 
business will be the taking of the official convention picture. 

The convention picture was then taken. 

Secretary Carey read the official call for the convention, which, on 
motion, was accepted and incorporated as a part of the convention record. 


CALL 
Eighth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
October 5, 1946. 


To All Affiliated National and International Unions, Organizing Committees, 
Local Industrial Unions, and Industrial Union Councils: 


GREETINGS: 
The Congress of Industrial Organizations today is recognized as the 
leading spokesman for the workers of America in the economic field. 
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Organizing the unorganized and bargaining collectively for decent wages, hours 
and working conditions, have been and will remain our major objectives. 
We have also functioned in the political field, the consumer field, and the 
international field all of which are so closely tied up with the economic 
welfare of all our citizens. Our leadership “has placed upon us steadily in- 
creasing responsibilities which we must accept and carry out courageously. 


The world has just emerged from an agonizing conflict in which the 
united strength of the common people defeated the forces of Nazism and 


Japanese militarism. 


But momentous tasks are still before us. 

Remnants of evil forces are still at work sowing the seeds of disunity 
and prejudice. We must recognize that at present there is a terrifying drift 
toward war. 


Enemies of organized labor have amassed tremendous resources and are 
embarked on a campaign to undermine trade unions and thereby defeat the 
efforts of the working people to improve their standards of living. 


The aspirations of our members and other peace-loving and democratic 
forces are simple but far-reaching. They are embodied in the principles 
so eloquently espoused by our late President, Franklin D, Roosevelt. 


We seek freedom from fear, freedom from want, freedom of religion, 
and freedom of speech, assembly and free association. We demand the 
realization of President Roosevelt’s Economic Bill of Rights. 


We demand the strengthening of unity among the United Nations to 
assure an enduring peace and abolish war—so abhorred by all humanity. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations, through its leadership at home 
and in international labor affairs, reflects the desires and hopes of the common 
people. We should expect the enmity of those hostile forces determined to 
deprive the common men and women of the fruits of our recent victory. 


We shall, as we have in the past, dedicate ourselves to the simple ob- 
jectives of fighting militantly for peace, the improvement of living condi- 
tions for all, and the full enjoyment of democracy by all, regardless of race, 
creed, color or national origin. 


This shall be our task, from which we shall not be deterred. 


Therefore, in accordance with the provisions of our Constitution, you 
are hereby notified that the Eighth Annual Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations will be held at the Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J., commencing at 10 a. m., Monday, November 18, 1946. 

JAMES B. CAREY, : PHILIP MURRAY, 

Secretary-Treasurer. President. 


Article VII of the CIO Constitution provides the basis of representation 
and the manner of election of delegates. 

Sec. 5. Each national and international union and organizing committee 
and each local industrial union shall be entitled to one vote for each member. 
Each industrial union council shall be entitled to one vote. 
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Number of Delegates 


Sec. 6. Each national or international union and organizing committee 
shall be entitled to the number of delegates indicated in the following scale: 


Up to 5,000 membership, 2 delegates 
Over 5,000 membership, 3 delegates 
Over 10,000 membership, 4 delegates 
Over 25,000 membership, 5 delegates 
Over 50,000 membership, 6 delegates 
Over 75,000 membership, 7 delegates 
Over 100,000 membership, 8 delegates 
for the first 100,000 members and one 
additional delegate for each addi- 
tional 50,000 or majority fraction 
thereof. 


Each local industrial union and industrial union council shall be entitled 
to one delegate. Local industrial unions may combine with other local in- 
dustrial unions in a reasonable distance of one another and elect delegates to 
represent them. 

Sec. 7. Any affiliate which, at the opening date of the convention, is 
in arrears to the Organization for per capita tax for two months or more 
shall not be entitled to representation to the convention. 

Sec. 8. The number of members of each national and international union, 
organizing committee and local industrial union for the purpose of the con- 
vention shall be the average monthly number on which per capita tax is paid 
or exoneration granted for the year prior to and including the second month 
preceding the month of the opening date of the convention; provided that 
where affiliation has occurred during the year the average shall be computed 
from the month of affiliation. The Secretary-Treasurer shall submit to the 
convention a printed list showing the number of votes and delegates to which 
each affiliate is entitled. 


Credential Blanks 


Sec. 10. Not less than 30 days prior to the opening of the convention, 
the Secretary-Treasurer shall furnish each affiliate with credential blanks 
in duplicate, which must be attested as required on the blanks. The duplicate 
shall be retained by the delegate, and the original sent to the Secretary- 
Treasurer (of the CIO), and no credentials shall be accepted later than ten 
days prior to the opening date of the convention. 

Sec. 11. Prior to the opening date of the convention, the Executive Board 
shall meet and constitute itself or a subcommittee as the Credentials Com- 
mittee for the convention. Appeals from its decisions shall lie to the floor 
of the convention. The convention shall not be constituted for business until 
after the Credentials Committee shall have examined and reported on cre- 
dentials of all delegates present at the scheduled time on the opening date 
of the convention. 

Sec. 12. All members of the Executive Board who are not elected as 
delegates shall be ex-officio delegates to the convention with all the rights 
and privileges of elected delegates, but without vote. 
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Official Convention Papers 


Sec. 13. All resolutions, appeals, and constitutional amendments to be 
considered by the convention shall be sent not less than ten days prior to 
the opening date of the convention to the Secretary-Treasurer, who shall 
sort and distribute them among the chairmen of the appropriate committees. 

Delegates to the Convention from Local Industrial Unions and Industrial 
Union Councils must be elected at official meetings of the specific union or 
council after this Call for the Convention is received and has been read to 
the union or council. The Recording Secretary of said union or council shall 
issue a Notice signed by himself and the union or council President, at least 
three (3) days prior to such meeting, stating that the delegates are to be 
elected on a certain date. Delegates must receive a majority vote of the 
members present at such meeting, and no meeting other than the one first 
advertised and called in accordance herewith shall be recognized as an official 
meeting for the election of such delegates. 


President Murray announced the appointment of the following com- 
mittee on Rules and Order: 

William Pollock, Chairman; Douglas MacMahon, Secretary; James J. Mitchell, 
Murray Weinstein, J. Livingston, Mervyn Rathborne, Augustus Tomlinson, 
Ferdinand Smith, Ernest Herbert, Harold Lane, John Stanley, A. B. 
Martin, Irwin DeShetler. 

This committee will come to the platform immediately and consult with 
the Chair about the submission of the report to the convention. 

The Chair now recognizes William Pollock, Chairman of the Committee 
on Rules and Order. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER 


Committee Chairman Pollock submitted the following report: 

Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m. 
and adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5:30 p. m., 
except Thursday, November 21st, when the afternoon session will adjourn 
at 4 p. m. so that the hotel can prepare this room for the convention dinner. 

Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned to them. 

Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once 
on the same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. 
Speeches shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the 
floor more than twice, except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. On questions coming up before the convention a roll call shall 
be taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) percent of 
the membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary of the conven- 
tion. 

Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his 
conduct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary of the con- 


vention. ; 
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Rule 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

Rule 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put 
until the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak 
on the question. 

Rule 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

Rule 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the Call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

Rule 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of 
delegates introducing them. 

Rule 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of 
Business and shall occur at 10 a. m. on Friday, November 22, 1946. 
Ernest Herbert, Irwin’ DeShetler, Douglas L. MacMahon, James J. Mitchell, 

Murray Weinstein, A. B. Martin, F. C. Smith, William Pollock, Mervyn 

Rathborne, John W. Livingston, Committee on Rules and Order. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN POLLOCK: The committee recommends 
adoption of the report, and I move that the report of the committee be 
adopted. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to announce the names 
of the convention’s Credentials Committee, and have them approved by 
the convention. 

Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Joseph A. Fisher, Secretary; Grant W. Oakes, 
Samuel J. Hogan, Sid Kaufman, J. M. Fox, Thomas Andert, Walter 
Smethurst, Ross Blood, Harry Sayre, Jack Altman, Harvey R. Nelson, 
Lewis Alan Berne. 

A motion was made that the committee be approved. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now calls upon Chairman Haywood 
of the committee to submit a partial report to the convention. 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Committee Chairman Allan A. Haywood submitted the following report: 

Mr. Chairman and delegates to the convention, the Credentials Com- 
mittee has examined a number of credentials and is prepared to make a 
partial report. 

November 18, 1946. 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Eighth Annual Convention of the 

Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, 
your Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have. examined the credentials of 561 delegates, representing 39 
National and International Unions; 30 State Industrial Union Councils; 132 
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City and County Industrial Union Councils and 118 Local Industrial Unions, 
and recommend these delegates be seated with the following votes: 





No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AIRCRAFT 22 Walter P. Reuther 
AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT George F. Addes 


WORKERS OF AMERICA R. J. Thomas 
Richard T. Leonard 


Charles H. Kerrigan 
Martin Gerber 
Thomas J. Starling 
George Burt 

Cyril V. O’Halloran 
John W. Livingston 
Joseph Mattson 
Arnold Atwood 
Richard Gosser 
Paul E. Miley 
Richard E. Reisinger 
Kenneth Forbes 
Jack Holt 

William McAulay 
Percy Llewellyn 
William Stevenson 
Norman Matthews 


Emil Mazey 
BARBERS & BEAUTY CULTURISTS’ 3 Lilyan Moscowitz 
UNION OF AMERICA Ernest Hebert 
INTL. UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 6 William J. Kromelbein 
FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK Karl F. Feller 
WORKERS OF AMERICA Edward Hughlett 
John Gavin 


Michael Tschweninger 
John F. Dehner 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS 4 Joseph P. Selly 


ASSOCIATION Dominick Panza 
Joseph F. Kehoe 


Albert S. Kanagy 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 11 Jacob S. Potofsky 


WORKERS OF AMERICA Frank Rosenblum 
Hyman Blumberg 


Abraham Chatman 
Anthony Froise 
Gladys Dickason 
Sander Genis 
Abraham Miller 
David J. Monas 
Charles Weinstein 
Murray Weinstein 
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No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted 
UNITED ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND _ 17 


In Attendance 
Albert J. Fitzgerald 


MACHINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


INTL. FISHERMEN AND ALLIED 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


FOOD, TOBACCO, AGRICULTURAL 


AND ALLIED WORKERS’ UNION 
OF AMERICA 


INTL. FUR & LEATHER WORKERS’ 
UNION 


UN. FURNITURE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


UN. GAS, COKE & CHEMICAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


FEDERATION OF GLASS, CERAMIC 
AND SILICA SAND WORKERS 


AMALGAMATED LITHOGRAPHERS 
OF AMERICA 


INTL. LONGSHOREMEN’S AND 
WAREHOUSEMEN’S UNION 
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Julius Emspack 
James J. Matles 
James Price 

Paul Seymour 
Leo Jandreau 
James McLeish 
C. S. Jackson 
Thomas Fitzpatrick 
Lemuel Markland 
William Sentner 
John Gojack 
Ernest Demaio 

J. F. Jurich 

Jeff Kibre 

Fred Scheel 
Donald Henderson 
Harold J. Lane 
John Tisa 

Robbie Mae Riddick 
Armando Ramirez 
Louis Jedlicka 
Ben Gold 

Leon Straus 
Augustus Tomlinson 
Irving Potash 
Isadore Pickman 
Lyndon Henry 
John Vafiades 
Morris Pizer 

Max Perlow 
Ernest Marsh 
Michael DeCicco 
Thomas Binnall 
Martin Wagner 
Cecil Martin 
William Ross 
Charles Doyle 
Cole W. Danenburg 
Joseph Froesch 
Leland Beard 
Ralph Reiser 
Lewis McCracken 
Willard Pelican 
William J. Riehl 
Robert Bruck 
Benjamin Robinson 
Harry Bridges 

J. R. Robertson 
Wm. Lawrence 
Charles Becker 
Frank Andrews 








Name of Organization 


NATL. UNION OF MARINE COOKS 
AND STEWARDS 


NATL. MARINE ENGINEERS’ 
BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


UNITED FARM EQUIPMENT AND 
METAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 


INDUS. UN. OF MARINE AND 
SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


NATIONAL MARITIME UNION 


INTL. UNION OF MINE, MILL AND 
SMELTER WORKERS 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD 
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Allotted 
3 


13 


11 





No. Delegates 


In Attendance 


Hugh Bryson 
Sid Kaufman 
Eddie Tangen 


Samuel J. Hogan 
W. L. Ball 


Gerald Fiske 
Grant W. Oakes 
John Shaffer 
Charles Lawson 
John T. Watkins 
Peter Aversa 


John Green 

John Grogan 

Ross Blood 
Edward Van Axen 
Joseph Townsley 
Walter Oakes 
Wildred R. Moses 
Alfred Meyers 

Ed. Mergenthal 
Charles H. Hansen 
Thomas Flynn 

W. Richard Carter 
Lee Bailey 


Joseph Curran 
Ferdinand Smith 
Joseph Stack 
Howard McKenzie 
M. Hedley Stone 
Jack Lawrenson 
Josh Lawrence 


Reid Robinson 
James J. Leary 
Roy Dennis 
Tim Sullivan 
Al Goresia 

C. M. Marino 
Joe Bell 
Everett Ferrell 
Wm. Adamson 
Charles Bixler 
Morris Munding 


Milton Murray 
Sam Eubanks 
Wm. Rodgers 
Dorothy Rockwell 








No. Delegates 
Allotted 


Name of Organization 
OIL WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


OPTICAL & INSTRUMENT WORKERS’ 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


UN. PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


UN. OFFICE & PROFESSIONAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


UN. RETAIL, WHOLESALE & 
DEPARTMENT STORE EMPLOYES 
OF AMERICA 


UN. PAPERWORKERS OF AMERICA 


INTL. UNION OF PLAYTHINGS, 
JEWELRY & NOVELTY WORKERS 


UNITED PUBLIC WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


“19 
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In Attendance 


O. A. Knight 

A. R. Kinstley 

T. M. McCormick 
Elro Brown 

W. W. Allen 

B. J. Shafer 

W. J. Trombley 
Thomas E. Andert 
Earl Disselhorst 
Al Schenck 

Ralph Helstein 
Lewis J. Clark 
Philip Weightman 
Frank Ellis 

Ralph Baker 
Meyer Stern 

F. W. Dowling 
Wayne Thurman 
A. J. Pittman 
Lewis Merrill 
John Stanley 

E. J. Mooney 
Lewis Alan Berne 
Curtis Ritter 
James Durkin 
Samuel Wolchok 
Martin Kyne 
Irving Simon 
Irving Abramson 
Leonard Levy 
Jack Altman 
Arthur Osman 
Harry Tuvim 
Harry Scott 
Harry Sayre 
Frank Grasso 
Charles Bridgewater 
Burt J. Mason 

A. H. Esposito 
Alex Bail 

Theo. Bowman 
Morris Malmignati 
Dominic Tripode 
Abram Flaxer 
Robert Weinstein 
Lester F. Tempest 
Thomas Richardson 
Mort Furay 
James King 

Rose Russell 








Name of Organization 
UNITED RAILROAD WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED RUBBER WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED SHOE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


UNITED STEELWORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 
5 


10 


26 


UN. STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 4 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 





In Attendance 
A. B. Martin 
Douglas Anderson 
Edward Hoskins 
R. K. Corkhill 
Thomas A. Bloom 
L. S. Buckmaster 
H. R. Lloyd 
Charles Lanning 
Joseph McKenzie 
W. I. Vaught 
John Baldante 
J. P. Taylor 
Joseph W. Childs 
Edward L. Barnes 
Elton Gladney 
James J. Mitchell 
I. Rosenberg 
R. Taylor 
J. Giderian 
N. DiMaria 
Julius Crane 
Philip Murray 
David J. McDonald 
Philip O’Toole 
Michael Yanak 
Michael Petrak 
James Thimmes 
Van A. Bittner 
Clinton S. Golden 
Martin J. Walsh 
Paul Rusen 
Howard Porter 
Pete Mosele 
Eugene Maurice 
George Medrick 
Michael Harris 
O. W. Abel 
Allan S. Haywood 
Joseph Germano 
James Robb 
Thomas Shane 
Henry Burkhammer 
Meyer Adelman 
John Grajeiar 
A. F. Kojetinsky 
Carmon B. Newell 
Charles Millard 
John C. Lawson 4 
Sam H. Scott 
W. John Mitchell 
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Name of Organization 


TEXTILE WORKERS’ UNION 


OF AMERICA 


UNITED TRANSPORT SERVICE 
EMPLOYES OF AMERICA 


TRANSPORT WORKERS’ UNION 


OF AMERICA 


UTILITY WORKERS’ 
OF AMERICA 


No. Delegates 


INTERNATIONAL WOODWORKERS 


OF AMERICA 


Allotted 
14 


In Attendance 


Emil Rieve 
William Pollock 
George Baldanzi 
Alex McKeown 
Wm. Smith 
Joseph Knapik 
Roy Lawrence 
Joseph Hueter 
James Bamford 
Antonio England 
Victor Canzano 
Paul Schuler 
Willard Townsend 
John Yancey 
George Weaver 
Michael J. Quill 
Douglas MacMahon 
Austin Hogan 
John Lopez 
Joseph Dougherty 
Joseph A. Fisher 
William J. Pachler 
Harold J. Straub 
Wm. R. Munger 
Patrick McGrath 
L. Whalen 

E. O. Lohre 

Joe Brant 

Ray Kite 

Harvey R. Nelson 
Rufe Bramblett 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Name of Organization 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 


Alabama State ............... Ree ee ee See IVER Criss oN. J 


California State 





Connecticut State 





Colorado State 





Florida State 





Georgia State 








Indiana State 
Illinois State 





Iowa-Nebraska States . 








Kansas State 
Kentucky State 





Michigan State 








Massachusetts State .. 
Maine State 
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all ell a 


In Attendance 
Eugene M. Wells 
Mervyn Rathborne 
John J. Driscoll 
Thomas Long 
Charles N. Smolikoff 
W. H. Crawford 
James McEwan 
Samuel Levin 
Hubert Lockard 
Ralph Baker 
Al Whitehouse 
August Scholle 
Joseph A. Salerno 
George E. Carrignan 








No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance 





Name of Organization 
Missouri State 





Montana State 








Maryland & D. C. 
New Hampshire State 





New York State 





Oregon State 





Oklahoma State 





Ohio State... 





Pennsylvania State 





Rhode Island State 





Tennesse State ........ 





Utah State . 





Virginia State . 











aaa nn eee ee ee 


James A. Davis 
Walter Smethurst 
John Klauzenberg 
J. Harold Daoust 
Louis Hollander 
Stanley W. Earl 
Joe Dernoncourt 
William Lavelle 
Harry Boyer 
Frank J. Benti 
W. A. Copeland 
Varro Jones 
Charles C. Webber 


Wisconsin State Robert Buse 
West Virginia State John B. Easton 
Washington State A. A. Fisher 





CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
























































No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
ALABAMA 
Bessemer 1 Homer Wilson 
Gadsden 1 L. A. Yother 
Huntsville 1 W. T. Adcock 
Mobile a Edna Blake Dixon 
CALIFORNIA 
Alameda County 1 Paul S. Schlipf 
Contra Costa County r Roy Sturtevant 
Los Angeles 1 Philip M. Connelly 
San Francisco 1 Paul Schnur 
Santa Clara & Benito Counties 1 Morris Zussman 
San Diego | Len DeCaux 
COLORADO 
Denver 1 Eunice Dolan 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 1 Irving W. Abb 
Bristol 1 Richard Lerzo 
New Haven 1 Edward McCrone 
Stamford 1 David Abrams 
Torrington | Eva Hudak 
Waterbury i Renato Ricciuti 
DELAWARE 4 
New Castle County 1 Gilbert Lewis i 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA i 
District of Columbia 1 Henry Beitscher ; 
GEORGIA i 
Atlanta 1 George D. Guest 











Name of Organization 
ILLINOIS 


No. Delegates 


Allotted 





Chicago 
INDIANA 
Evansville 





Ft. Wayne 





Howard County 





Lake County 





Madison County 





LaPorte County 








St. Joseph County 
Vigo County 





Wayne County 


ee ee 





IOWA 
Cedar Rapids .... 





Des Moines 





Keokuk 





Cerro Gordo County 





Ottumwa 


tt et et 





KENTUCKY 
Boyd & Greenup Counties 
LOUISIANA 

Four Parishes 








New Orleans 





MARYLAND 
Baltimore IUC 





MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 





Worcester 


i 





MICHIGAN 
Bay County 





Dickinson County 





Emmet County 





Ionia County . 





Kalamazoo 








Kent County 
Macomb County 





Monroe County 





Se ee eee 





Saginaw County 


MINNESOTA 
Duluth 








Hennepin County 
Iron Ranges 





St. Paul 


eee 





MISSOURI 
Kansas City 





Hannibal 





St. Louis 





St. Joseph 


et et pe 
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In Attendance 
Michael Mann 


John E. Sterneman 
Clem M. Grabner 
Marley Purvis 
Nelle Riddle 

Cecil C. Roeder 
William Mayo 
James G. Lewis 
Harry E. Burns 
Bob Gray 


Wm. R. Smith 
Hubert Lockhard 
Jack Thornton 
Ben Henry 

Boyd Wilson 


Guy Kirkman 


L. A. L’Hoste 
Hasket Derby 


Jack C. Flaherty 


Jack Hurvich 
Theodore R. Hilli 


Kenneth T. Forbes 
Peter Varda 

Wm. Kemsley 
Mathew Hammond 
Glenn Sigman 
Don Stevens 

Paul Weber 
Harry Sayre 
Newman Jeffrey 


Ann Gerlovich 
Carl Boye 

Sam E. Swanson 
John M. Jacobson 


Joseph M. Welsh 
Neil Brower 
Oscar A. Ehrhardt 
Tilford E. Dudley 











No. Delegates 





































































































Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
MONTANA 

Yellowstone County 1 Sylvester Graham 
NEBRASKA 

Omaha-Council Bluffs i R. A. Hayes 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Claremont ,F Edgar de LaSalle 

NEW JERSEY 

Central Jersey i W. Frank Gallagher 

Greater Newark 1 Morton Bloom 

Hudson County Z John Prina 

Passaic County 1 Charles Serraino 

South Jersey 1 Ernest Kornfeld 

NEW YORK 

Broome County 1 Oscar Oberther 

Greater Buffalo 1 James Miller 

Capital District 1 Robert P. Northrop 
Chautaqua County 1 Lloyd A. Benson 

Greater New York 8 Saul Mills 

Greater Utica 1 Albert R. Woodard 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham 1 Maggie Rambeau 

High Point ..... 1 Virgie A. Lance 

OHIO 

Akron 1 Paul M. Fessenden 

Butler County 1 Edwin Brendel 

Greater Cincinnati 1 Albert C. Jordan 

Cleveland 1 A. E. Stevenson 

Franklin County 1 George DeNussi 

Hancock County 1 Walter S. Mann 

Lorain County 1 Julius B. Uehlein 

Mahoning County 1 Carl E. Beck 

Marion 1 Jacob Clayman 

Miami, Shelby & Darkes Cos. -..cceccssssessssssueesinee 1 John D. Thomas 

Dayton 1 Orville Kuhnle 

Muskingum County 1 John Brophy 

Portsmouth 3 Norman Bartlett 

Richland County 1 W. F. McCartney 
Sandusky 1 Jack Kroll 4 
Stark County 1 ‘Paul W. Horner j 
Trumbull County 1 Harry Wines i 
Toledo 1 Thomas H. Burke d 
OREGON | 
Portland 1 Albert F. Hartung 
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Name of Organization 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny Valley 


No. Delegates 








Armstrong County 
Beaver County 





Berks County 








Blair County 
Butler 





Delaware County 








Erie 
Greensburg Area 





Harrisburg Region 








Greater Johnstown 
Lancaster County ....... 





Laurence County 








Lehigh County 
Lower Bucks County . 





Lycoming County 








Mifflin County 
Northampton County 





Philadelphia 








Shenango County 
Steel City 





Tarentum District ........ 








York County 
TENNESSEE 





Chattanooga. ................ 
Memphis 





TEXAS 
E] Paso County ... 








Tarrant County 


UTAH 
Carbon County 





VERMONT 
Chittenden County 





WASHINGTON 
Grays Harbor 





Tacoma & Pierce County 
Thurston County 








WEST VIRGINIA 
Cabel County 





Harrison County 








Kanawha Valley 
Wood County 





WISCONSIN 
Eau Claire 








Kenosha 
Sheboygan County 
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Allotted 


= Ll ae el ce cA eo ee ee 


a _ 


ay 


In Attendance 


John Haser 
Dominic Nigro 
Earl Hodge 

Elwood R. Keppley 
Ransom Reeder 
Joseph Scanlon 
Elwood B. Tobias 
Paul Nunes 
Andrew G. Ferrari 
Edward Miller 
Harry E. Hilderbrand 
Paul S. Shaub 
William Chaney 
George Nejmeh 
Norman A. Meyers 
George O. Pershing 
Paul A. Bennett 
Pasquale Ninno 
Cecil Bragg 

John Grant 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Ralph W. Sims 
Arthur F. Johnston 


Bert Branham 
R. H. Routon 


Stanley Ruttenberg 
Harvey O’Connor 


Frank Bonacci 
John B. White 


George Brown 
James E. Fadling 
Arthur Mix 


E. D. Adkins 

Fred H. Scanes, Jr. 
Enoch Rust 

John W. Edelman 


Florence Tarver 
Paul M. Russo 
Mel Heinritz 










































































LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


No. Delegates 
Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 
3 United Distillery Workers, Leechburg, 
Pa. 1 George A. Tantlinger j 
4 Sugar Refinery Workers, Charlestown, 
Mass. ul Joseph A. Russell 
75 Local Industrial Union, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1 C. W. Fowler 
163 United Distillery Workers, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1 Frank L. Cassidy 
182 United Ice Cream Workers, New York, 
NZ, rf Thomas Cometa 
276 United Sugar Refinery Workers, Balti- 
more, Md. 1 William E. Williamson 
309 United Laundry Workers, Chester, Pa... 1 Albert Atallah 
366 United Soap Workers, Bristol, Pa. ..... tl William Donovan 
415 United Photographic Workers, New 
York, N. Y. 1° Tim Flynn 
425 United Bakery Workers, Bethlehem, Pa. 1 George Craig 
452 United Tool & Instrument Workers, 
Saginaw, Mich. 1 John W. Skrocki 
478 Local Industrial Union, Austin, Minn. ... a | Eva M. Sauers 
520 Printing & Paper Trades, Philadelphia, 
Pa. | Harold J. Rommel 
580 United Sugar Refinery Workers, Long 
Island City, N. Y. 1 George Perry 
582 United Distillery Workers, Ruffsdale, 
Pa. 1 Joseph A. Goney 
587 United Theatre Employes, Hazleton, 
Pa. 1 Wm. M. Butler 
607 United Veneer & Lumber Workers, In- 
RARER FINI ia Sa icc cteserercas 1 Powers Hapgood 
636 Culinary Workers and Bartenders, Port- 
land, Ore. 1 Ralph Tillotson 
667 United Neon Sign Workers, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 1 R. E. Farr 
766 United Restaurant Workers, Hazleton, 
Pa. 1 John Grecula 
812 United Bakery & Confectionery, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. | Wm. J. Hart 
836 United Junk Peddlers, Toledo, Ohio ..... 1 Richard L. Lazette 
917 United Sugar Refinery Workers., Sugar- 
land, Texas E | A. R. Hardesty 
934 United Pencil Workers, New York City 1 Marcus L. Dally 
942 United Distillery Workers, Logansport, 
Pa. 1 Louis A. Caponi 
960 United Bakery and _ Confectionery, 
Brownsville, Pa. 1 Bert Hough 
961 United Chocolate Workers, Camden, : 
N. J. 1 Richard Davidson : 
962 United Trades, Park City, Utah 1 Joseph T. McNichols 4 
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No. Delegates 


Local Industrial Union 


1060 United Cork Workers, Gloucester, N. J. 
1064 United Hotel, Restaurant, Bar & Cater- 
ing Workers, Detroit, Mich. .................. 

1072 United Sugar Workers, Boston, Mass. ... 
1075 United Galvanizing Workers, Baltimore, 
Md. 

1077 United Distillery Workers, Westwego, 
La. 

1095 United Sugar Workers, New Orleans, 
La. 

1101 United Sugar Workers, Arabi, La. ...... 
1112 United Ice Plant Workers, Huntingdon, 
Pa. 

1120 United Ladies’ Garment Workers, Hud- 
son, Pa. 

1124 United Sugar Workers, Reserve, La. ..... 
1167 United Sugar Workers, Gramercy, La. ... 
1178 Otter Tail, Fergus Falls, Minn. ................ 
1187 United Laundry Workers, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
United Cement Workers, New Orleans, 
La. 
1192 Local Industrial Union, Kansas City, 
Kans. 

1193 United Clay Products Workers, Toronto, 
Ohio 

1474 United Sugar Workers, Raceland, La. ... 
1197 United Mill & Lumber Workers, New 
Kensington, Pa. 

1207 United Building Service and Mainte- 
mance, Pittsburg, Pais a nwsciccmciveccenceset 

1213 United Brickyard Workers, Barb, W. 
Va. 

1216 Local Industrial Union, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

1220 Local Industrial Union, Memphis, Tenn. 
1234 Local Industrial Union, Youngstown, 
Ohio 

1235 United Laundry & Dry Cleaning, Beck- 
ley, W. Va. 
United Paving Workers, Washington, 
D. C. 
1229 United Cement & Quarry Workers, Pe- 
toskey, Wis. 

1242 United Slag Workers, Hazlewood, Pa. ... 
1248 United Building Service Workers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

1261 United Waste Paper Workers, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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In Attendance 
David Harker 


Paul Domeny 
Milton J. Whalen 


Frank J. Bender 
Joseph Molony 


Joseph A. Bouche 
Hazel Behenna 


John F. Murray 
Joseph M. Walsh 
Antoine Songy 

James C. Quinn 
Fullerton Fulton 
Daniel Skelly 

Charles J. Smith 


Herman Leiner 


James J. Thomas 
John Caniff 


Nicholas A. Zonarich 
Antony J. Federoff 
Albert D. Viller 


Henry Schwarzott 
Earl A. Crowder 


Dan Thomas 
K. C. Stewart 
Lee Pressman 


Barney Hopkins 
Louis Tomayko 


James Troupe 


Richard G. Davidson 











No. Delegates 


Local Industrial Union 

1267 United Construction & Maintenance, 
Newark, N. J. 

1279 United Scrap, Salvage & Waste Ma- 




















temal,. Fitwmvigh, Pa. 

1289 United Dairy Workers, Torrington, 
Conn. 

1303 United Chemical Workers, Springfield, 
Mass. 

1314 United Cement & Quarry Workers, Al- 
pena, Mich. 

1330 United Carton, Container & Paper 
Workers, E. Walpole, Mass. .............. 

1331 United Milling Workers, Sioux City, 
Iowa 

1332 United Laundry Workers, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

1334 United Cemetery Workers, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 





1335 United Roofing Employes, York, Pa. .. 
1334 United Distillery Workers, Gretna, La. 
1449 United Leather Workers, Dallas, Texas 
1529 Local Industrial Union, Scranton, Pa. ... 
1345 United Bartenders & Barmaids, Pueblo, 

Colo. 
1349 United Distillery Workers, Brownsville, 

Pa. 
1356 Local Industrial Union, Memphis, Tenn. 
1361 Local Industrial Union, Tillamook, Ore. 
1363 United Paper Workers, Norwood, Mass. 
1366 United Mill & Elevator Workers, Coun- 

cil Bluffs, Iowa 
1367 Local Industrial Union, Mason City, 

Iowa 
1369 Western Mass, Teachers, Northampton, 

Mass. 
1381 Local Industrial Union, Huntington, W. 

Va. 
1384 United Floor Covering, Norwood, Mass. 
1405 United Bus Drivers, New Castle, Ind. .. 
1407 United Wholesale Workers, Ashland, 

Ky. 
1420 United Sugar Workers, Mathews, La. 





























1403 United Macaroni Workers, Auburn, 
Ae 

1434 United Rubber Workers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 


1472 United Foremen, Lancaster, Pa. ............... 
1489 United Clerical Workers, Lancaster, Pa. 
1515 United Hotel Service Workers, Cleve- 

land, Ohio 
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In Attendance 


Clark Applebe 

Andrew S. Graham i 
Edward McCrone 

Anthony W. Dulski 
Herbert McCreedy 
Lewis F. Hartford 
Frank Cronin 
Benzinia Rutherford 
Robert J. Davidson 
John Phillips 

John Mitchell 
Howard Hague 
George Rettinger 
John Doherty 

Elmer Cope 

Thomas J. Gallagher 
Joseph Luciano 
Lewis F. Hartford 
Frank Cronin 

Ben Henry 

Gertrude P. Smith 
James W. Derengoski 
Frank Monaghan 


Bernie Levinson 


Henry Johnson 
Delmond Garst 


John J. Maurillo 


atiahameirint adie 


Frank Bonacci 
Victor Ulivitch 
Philip Van Gelder 


Rie 


iow hein 


Samuel M. Sponseller q 








No. Delegates 


Local Industrial Union 
1519 United Furniture Workers, Omaha, 
Neb. 
1538 United Foremen, Richmond, Va. ........... 
1539 United Sugar Workers, Franklin, La. ... 
1547 Local Industrial Union, Seattle, Wash. 
1555 United Foremen, Camden, N. J. ............ 
1561 United Repair & Service Workers, 
Granite City, Ill. 
1560 United Sign & Display Workers, Steu- 
benville, Ohio 
1564 United Trades, Salt Lake City, Utah ... 
1572 Local Industrial Union, Bristol, Pa. ...... 
1584 Evergreen Packers, Puyallup, Wash. ..... 
1585 Wyoming Sand & Stone Workers, Wy- 
onna, Pa. 
1596 Amalgamated Allied, Dayton, Ohio ..... 
1567 Local Industrial Union, Shamokin, Pa. 
8 United Drug Workers, Boston, Mass. ..... 
357 United Laundry Workers, Winchester, 
Mass. 
996 United Dairy Workers, South Bend, Ind. 
1091 United Musicians, South Bend, Ind. ..... 
1115 United Junk Workers, Ottumwa, Iowa 
1296 United Theatrical Workers, Coraopolis, 
Pa. 
1297 United Distillery Workers, Columbia, 
Til. 
1318 Local Industrial Union, Wichita, Kan. 
1371 United Food & Mill Workers, Center- 
































ville, Iowa 

1396 United Fibre Products Workers, Denver, 
Colo. 

1409 United Cemetery Workers, Boston, 
Mass. 

1423 United Transportation Workers, Dallas, 
Texas 





1465 United Production & Service, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
1580 United Cafeteria Workers, Duquesne, 
Pa. 
572 United Bakery & Biscuit Workers, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
1236 United Sawmill & Timber Workers, 
Cass, W. Va. 
1534 Local Industrial Union, Wyoming, Pa. 














Respectfully Submitted, 

Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Joseph A. Fisher, Secretary; Grant W. Oakes, 
Sid Kaufman, Thomas Andert, Walter Smethurst, Ross Blood, Harry 
Sayre, Jack Altman, Harvey R. Nelson, Lewis A. Berne, Edward 
Houghlett, J. M. Fox, Committee on Credentials. 
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In Attendance 
Frank Cronin 
Vincent Sweeney 
Chas. Evason 
Roy W. Atkinson 
Ernest Kornfeld 
James Ritchie 
John Postin 
Frank Bonacci 
Mr. Kramer 
Roy W. Atkinson 
Frank D. Vrataric 
Orville L. Kuhnle 
Alphonso Murray 
Frank Carmichael 
Wm. A. Hanscom 
Irwin L. DeShetler 
Frank Fernbach 
Thomas Burns 
James Gent 


Abert Towers 
Carl McPeak 


George Roberts 
Michael Livoda 

T. R. Owens 

S. Cubeta 

James P. Sweeney 
Kermit Eby 
Courtney Shill 


O. W. Singleton 
James B. Carey 








COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN HAYWOOD: I move this partial report 
of the Credentials Committee be received and the delegates seated. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Secretary Carey will read to the delegation 
the names of the appointed committees for their approval. 
Secretary Carey read the appointments of the following committees. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Van A. Bittner, Chairman, Steelworkers; Lee Pressman, Secretary, CIO; 
Walter Reuther, Auto Workers; George F. Addes, Auto Workers; Harry 
Bridges, Longshoremen; Joseph Froesch, Glass Workers; Abram Flaxer, 
Public Workers; Julius Emspak, Electrical Workers; John Green, Shipbuild- 
ing Workers; Jacob Potofsky, Clothing Workers; H. R. Lloyd, Rubber Work- 
ers; Morris Pizer, Furniture Workers; Michael Quill, Transport Workers; 
Emil Rieve, Textile Workers; O. A. Knight, Oil Workers; Joseph Walsh, 
Regional Director; Fullerton Fulton, Regional Director; Lewis J. Clark, 
Packinghouse Workers; David J. McDonald, Steelworkers; James E. Fadling, 
Woodworkers; Willard Townsend, Transport Service; James J. Leary, Mine 
Mill; Francis Carmichael, Regional Director; Lewis Merrill, Office & Pro- 
fessional Workers; Samuel Wolchok, Retail, Wholesale; Martin Wagner, 
Gas, Coke; Kar] Feller, Brewery Workers; Joseph Kehoe, American Com- 


munications. 


OFFICERS REPORT COMMITTEE 


R. J. Thomas, Chairman, Auto Workers; Reid Robinson, Secretary, Mine 
Mill; Sam Levin, Clothing Workers; Milton Murray, Newspaper Guild; 
Irving Potash, Fur Workers; Joseph Curran, Maritime Union; Donald Hen- 
derson, Food and Tobacco; Joseph Jurich, Fishermen; Joseph Selly, Com- 
munications; Anthony Esposito, Playthings and Novelty Workers; L. S. Buck- 
master, Rubber Workers; August Scholle, Regional Director; A. Chatman, 
Clothing Workers; Anthony Federoff; Albert Fitzgerald, Electrical Workers; 
J. Robertson, Longshoremen; John B. Easton; John Grogan, Shipbuilding 
Workers; Ralph Helstein, Packinghouse Workers; Hugh Bryson, Marine 
Cooks & Stewards; Sam H. Scott, Stone & Allied Workers; Joe Brant, Wood- 
workers; James Thimmes, Steelworkers. 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


Louis Hollander, Chairman, New York State IUC; James J. Matles, 
Secretary, Electrical Workers; Harold J, Straub, Utility Workers; T. M. Mc- 
Cormick, Oil Workers; Martin Kyne, Retail, Wholesale Workers; Charles 
Weinstein, Clothing Workers; Alex McKeown, Textile Workers; Max Perlow, 
Furniture Workers; Sander Genis, Minnesota State IUC; Robert Weinstein, 
Public Works; Ben Gold, Fur Workers; W. D. Vaught, Rubber Workers; 
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Frank Bonacci, Regional Director; Leland Beard, Glass Workers; George 
Craig, Regional Director; Sam B. Eubanks, Newspaper Guild; John Watkins, 
Farm Equipment Workers. 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


Frank Rosenblum, Chairman, Clothing Workers; Clinton S. Golden, 
Secretary, Steelworkers; M. Hedley Stone, Maritime Union; Frank Bender, 
Regional Director; George Baldanzi, Textile Workers; Frank Cronin, Regional 
Director; Lewis McCracken, Glass Workers; John Yancey, Transport Service; 
Arthur Stein, Public Workers; Cecil Martin, Gas; Coke; James MacLeish, 
Electrical Workers; Richard Leonard, Auto Workers; Thomas Flynn, Ship- 
building Workers; Wm. J. Kromelbein, Brewery Workers; Wm... J. Riehl, 
Lithographers; Jack Hurvich, Boston IUC; Michael Mann, Chicago IUC; 
Tim Flynn, Regional Director; Wm. J. Pachler, Utility Workers; Charles 
Lanning, Rubber Workers; William Rodgers, Newspaper Guild; William 
Lawrence, Longshoremen’s Union; Stanley Earl, Oregon IUC; 


SERGEANTS-AT-ARMS 


Robert J. Davidson, Frank Burke, James Malone, Pete Markunas, Joseph 
Goney. 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


Carl Holderman, Chairman, New Jersey City IUC; Irving Abramson, 
Secretary, Retail, Wholesale Workers; Peter Flynn, Shipbuilding Workers; 
Ewald Sander, Regional Director; Frank Gallagher, Trenton Council (Steel) ; 
Philip Rudich, Amalgamated Clothing Workers; John Fabin, South Jersey 
Council. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Kermit Eby, Chairman, CIO; George Guernsey, Secretary, CIO; Larry 
Rogin, Textile Workers; Victor Reuther, Automobile Workers; Vincent D. 
Sweeney, United Steelworkers; Robert Levin, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers; Svend Godfredsen, Packinghouse Workers; Ernest Calloway, Transport 
Service Employes; Evelyn Dubrow, New Jersey CIO Council; Tom Downs, 
Ohio CIO Council; William Kemsley, Michigan CIO Education Council; 
Charles Obermeyer, Maritime Union; Edwin Schoenfeld, Farm Equipment 
Workers; William Cahn, Electrical Workers; Rose Roussel, Public Workers 
(Teachers Division) ; Orville Jones, Ohio IUC. 


PRESS AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


Len DeCaux, Chairman, CIO; Vincent Sweeney, Secretary, Steelworkers; 
Joseph Konowe, Retail, Wholesale; Charles Ervin, Clothing Workers; Sam 
Eubanks, Newspaper Guild; Robert L. Crudan, Rubber Workers; Sven God- 
fredsen, Packinghouse Workers; Frank Winn, Auto Workers; Milton Murray, 
Newspaper Guild; Allan L. Swim, Southern Drive; Leland Beard, Glass 
Workers; S. Kramer, Shipbuilding Workers; E. M. Schoffstall, Textile; Len 
Goldsmith, Public Workers; Tom Wright, Electrical Workers; Harvey O’Con- 
nor, Oil Workers; C. W. Fowler, Food Workers; Helen Kingery, Office 
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Workers; Morris Wright, Mine, Mill; Lowell Chamberlain, Maritime; George 
Kleinman, Fur Workers; Charles Silberman, Communications; Forest Emer- 
son, Farm Equipment; Nat Goldfinger, Paper Workers; Zlan Reitman, PAC; 
E. Beinecke, Brewery; Ernest Calloway, Transport Service; Louis Pinson, 
Marine Cooks and Stewards. 


CIO RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


Kermit Eby, Chairman, CIO; Katherine P. Ellickson, Secretary, CIO; 
Stanley Ruttenberg, CIO; James Wishart, Automobile Workers; Gladys 
Dickason, Clothing Workers; Nathan Spero, Electrical Workers; Joseph 
Califf, Food & Tobacco Workers; Leland Beard, Glass Workers; Roselind 
Schulman, Shipyard Workers; Madlyn Ford, Maritime Union; Seth Levine, 
CIO Maritime Committee; Bernard Stern, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; 
Jean Weinstein, Newspaper Guild; Lyle Cooper, Packinghouse Workers; Nat 
Goldfinger, Paper Workers; Mabel Wier, Oil Workers; A. L. Lewis, Rubber 
Workers; Joseph Scanlon, Steelworkers; Solomon Barkin, Transport Workers; 
Aaron Cantor, Farm Equipment Workers; Ellery Foster, Woodworkers; 
Orville Jones, Ohio State Council. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I move that the committees as read be approved 


by the convention. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


PHILIP MURRAY: At this time we have a special order of business, 
and I take great pleasure in introducing the Chairman of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the CIO, President Faye Stephenson. 


PRESIDENT FAYE STEPHENSON 
(Chairman of the Women’s Auxiliary of the CIO) 


President Murray, officers and delegates, I have the honor and pleas- 
ure to have presented to this convention and to our great President, Philip 
Murray, the basket of flowers that you see here as a symbol of the ten years 
of the progress made by the CIO not only in our country but the world as 
a whole. I want to say that the ribbon you see here attached to the basket 
of flowers is handmade by the wife of a steelworker, presented to President 
Philip Murray. 

Delegates and officers, at this time I would like to take the opportunity 
very briefly to tell you a few things in regard to the activities of our Con- 
gress of Women’s Auxiliaries. The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries in the 
past two years, in their work in support of the CIO program, can take great 
pride in telling you of our work in the consumers’ field, in resisting the high 
cost of living and other projects, and we were not only working through our 
own women of the CIO families, but we were also able to work with many 
other women’s clubs, church organizations, federated clubs, P.T.A.’s and 
groups in our communities, in support of the CIO program. 


I think one of the examples of our organization—and I think you will 
be very glad to hear this—we are today the only working class organization 
of housewives that represent the families of wage earners in our country, 
and, as an example, I can point to the recent meeting that was held in our 
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country of the International Assembly, where 19 organizations sponsored 
the meeting. We were one of the major organizations that met with 200 
delegates, 150 delegates of 53 nations of the world. We had a discussion of 
the kind of a social and economic world we are living in today, and in the 
150 delegates of the women of our country we have pledged ourselves to 
work for world peace and security in jobs. 

I believe this, as one of the examples of our C.W.A., shows what an 
effort the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries is making to further the prin- 
ciples and policies of the CIO. 


I also want to stress another important point that we have supported 
and taken part in the past two years, particularly on the question of the 
strike situation. We have in our auxiliaries members who were actually 
instrumental in the stoppage of back to work movements during the G. M. 
strikes and other major strikes. 


We have women also in the CIO auxiliaries today who are good American 
citizens, citizens that know their place in their community, not only as CIO 
members but as members of the community, as voters, and we have been 
getting other women to help in our program of the CIO and especially in the 
legislative field. 


I want to conclude by saying that we appreciate the opportunity of 
playing a part in this great movement of the CIO and having the opportunity 
to represent the families of the CIO. 


We owe to President Philip Murray the prestige that we carry today in 
our country and the prestige we have throughout the world in the labor 
movement; we owe this to the leadership and inspiration given by our great 
President, Philip Murray, and we want to thank President, Murray and the 
officers and the delegates. We want to assure you that our organization 
in its deliberations will raise the first question on its agenda to work out a 
national consumers’ organization that will, with other women’s organizations, 
work to keep the cost of living down, to keep the cost of living down to a 
standard that enables the working family to meet costs and make a decent 
standard of living possible, and help to secure jobs, and work for world 
peace for the people of the world. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express my appreciation to Mrs. 
Stephenson, the officers and members of the Women’s Auxiliaries to the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations for the beautiful floral tribute presented 
to the President of your organization by them this morning. 


And, too, in addition, in whatever way I can to provide encouragement 
toward the healthy growth and development of their organization. They 
have many splendid contributions to the well being of the national movement, 
and I hope that when the convention ends its sessions the officers of the 
organization may be privileged to have another meeting with the representa- 
tives of the women’s auxiliaries for the purpose of discussing with them their 
manifold organization problems. 


In mentioning the acceptance of tributes I overiooked one thing this 
morning which I must now make reference to, and that is my deep and 
sincere appreciation to the officers and members of the South Jersey In- 
dustrial Union Council for the floral tribute presented to me at the opening 
of our deliberations. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


President Murray read the following message: 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
Washington 
November 8, 1946 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

I very much regret that I cannot join you in the Eighth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Officially you are 
a young organization. But the CIO had its real beginnings in the long-held 
hopes and aspirations of many millions who sought a better life for themselves 
and their families. 


Fundamentally the goals of this great organization concerned human 
dignity, human welfare and basic human rights. That is the true meaning 
of a labor movement. It has to do with food and shelter and the kind of 
chance that children will have in this world. 


Some years ago this nation began to shake off the economic sleeping- 
sickness which had paralyzed its industries and its people. We did so with 
a firm determination to give human rights first place in all of our under- 
takings. The great majority of us knew that this demanded higher labor 
standards, increased security and wider opportunities for employment, just 
as it demanded increased devotion to the democratic principles of freedom 
and fair play by which men live and nations endure. You may be proud 
that you have played an important and vital part in the progress that has 
been made toward that goal. 


This progress is also a measure of your responsibility. For during these 
epoch-making years organized labor has won for itself an honored place 
in the councils of American democracy. Union leaders and union members 
have established collective bargaining as an integral part of our industrial 
structure. That is as it should be, for free collective bargaining constitutes 
the most democratic and flexible way of drawing the social contract between 
labor and management. These agreements between labor and management 
touch not only the lives of wage earners and the profits of employers— 
together they affect the stability and balance of our whole economy. 


Too often in the past the terms of this contract were fixed by raw 
economic power which took no account of human values or human needs. 
Inevitably this lack of moral law had its economic counterpart—depression. 
Today we are seeking an economic balance, a social contract, which will 
insure full production and fair distribution within the framework of a free 
society. ‘That is a task which demands the hearty cooperation of industry, 
labor and a Government dedicated to the common good. 


These are exciting and dangerous times. For if the months ahead usher 
in a period of inaction or reaction, if we again put profits above people, we 
will jeopardize the very structure of our free society. If we write a social 
contract which violates the moral code or endangers the economic balance, 
we shall invite disaster. So in offering my greetings to the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, I urge all of its members to prove, as they did 
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during the war, that their aims and purposes are the common property 
of all who labor, 

You have a place at the council tables of democracy—proclaim again 
your resolve to safeguard and enhance the precious freedoms which you 
have helped America win. 

Very sincerely yours, 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


Secretary Carey read other messages which will appear in an appendix 
to the convention proceedings. 

Secretary Carey moved that the rules be suspended and the convention 
recess until two o’clock. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the convention recessed at 
12:15 o’clock, P.M. to 2:00 o’clock, P.M. 


FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:00 o’clock p.m. by President 
Murray. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Apprentice Training Service, U. S. Department of Labor, is repre- 
sented at this convention by Mr. Nelson Amey and Mr. John Alwine. Mr. 
Amey comes from the United Automobile Workers, while Mr. Alwine comes 
from the Steelworkers. 

Delegates with questions or problems on apprenticeship are encouraged 
to discuss them with either of these representatives. Mr. Amey is registered 
here at the Chelsea. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Communications and greetings were read to the convention by Secretary 
Carey from the following individuals and organizations: 


Mr. John R. Steelman, Special Assistant to the President. 
Ketchikan Industrial Union Council, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Father Hogan, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Committee to Abolish Poll Tax, Washington, D. C. 
Oesterreichischer Gewerkschaftsbund, Austria. 

Paul Robeson, Chairman Council on African Affairs. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will call upon Secretary-Treasurer 
David J. McDonald, to give to the convention an analysis of the President’s 
Report, which will later be submitted to the delegates. 

This constitutes, as the delegates must understand, the Officers’ report 
to the convention. After the analysis has been made, according to our 
procedures and the rules governing the convention, the report will then 
be referred to the Committee on Officers’ Report. 

Secretary-Treasurer David McDonald of the United Steelworkers of 
America submitted an analysis of the Repert of President Philip Murray 
to the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; which is as follows: 
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Report of President Philip Murray 
Of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Atlantic City, N. J., November 18, 1946. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


GREETINGS: 

November, 1935, marked the beginning of a new era in labor in the 
United States of America. In that month and year in the same city where 
we are gathered today, a group of men, leaders of long established unions, 
decided that the time had come to build a dynamic labor movement in our 
country. Thus the CIO was originated. Eleven years later we are once again 
sitting down in the city of our birth in order to review the scope of our ac- 
tivities for the 9 two years and to plan a program for the ensuing year. 

As we think and plan we give consideration not only to the problems, 
needs and desires of the members of our organization and their families, but 
also to the problems of our great and beloved America. 

Your President and his associates make this report in conformity with 
the provisions of the Constitution. It spans a two-year mes because a con- 
vention was not held in 1945, due to the exigencies of the immediate post- 
war period. 

Let us for a moment review this first decade of our existence. We began 
in 1935 in the face of bitter opposition from within the existing labor move- 
ment and a determination on the part of powerful industrial forces that un- 
ions must not be built in the mass production industries. In 1936 great or- 
ganizing campaigns were undertaken. These initial drives met success by the 
signing of wage agreements late in that year and early in 1937 with some of 
the most important companies in our land. However, many recalcitrant em- 
— decided in 1937 to obstruct organization. They failed and the CIO 

egan to grow. America encountered a depression in 1938 and many of the 
Anfant unions were hard pressed to survive. But as the war clouds gathered 
in Europe production ak tr up and men and women flocked to our ranks. 
The pre-war boom was well under way when the European conflict broke out 
in the autumn of 1939. Through the years of the war before Pearl Harbor 
and then with increased determination after December 7, 1941, members of 
CIO unions toiled in the mines, mills and factories of America to turn out 
the weapons for use by the free people of the world. We met the challenge 
of the - nations. No matter how often we were called upon to do 
more and more, our members ground out the infinite varieties of parapher- 
nalia which eventually drove the forces of Naziism and Facism into galling 
defeat. 

Through the years of the war our CIO unions grew in size, prestige and 
influence. We all hailed the days of victory in 1945 and then immediately 
set about helping to solve the problems of reconversion which confronted our 
nation. That a dynamic labor movement could be built during this most try- 
ing decade is little short of miraculous. But not only has it been built, it has 
also developed into an instrumentality of great good for our people and tor 
the country. 

The CIO is of America and for America in concept, philosophy and con- 
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duct. It stands for the preservation of the American democratic way of life. 
It stands foresquare for the principle of the rights and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual. It rejects any and all ideologies which by action, design or philosophy 
run counter to the American concept of democracy and freedom. 

In this report will be found a record of the unceasing activities of our or- 
ganization in the halls of Congress, in the courts, in the communities and at 
the places of work to improve the lot in life of our members. Our policies 
and programs are the result of the collective judgment of our membership 
as expressed in convention and through the officers of their unions. This con- 
vention will have many important decisions to make which will serve as 
guides for our conduct during the next year, ph yay in the economic 
field. Our struggle to achieve a decent standard of living for the American 
poner is a brilliant achievement. Wage adjustments which we have won 

ave proven to be reasonable and well within the scope of industry without 
inflationary price increases. However, despite our efforts to the contrary, cost 
of living has continued on an upward course, particularly during the past 
year. 

The various International unions affiliated with the CIO will be calling 
their Executive Board and Policy Committee meetings within the next few 
months to consider a future wage program. Your President feels it incum- 
bent to remind the delegates that one of the fundamental aims of the CIO 
is the establishment of the guaranteed annual wage in American industry in 
order to achieve full employment. 

This report examines the status of our economy today and our employ- 
ment, production and income situations. It is our opinion that a sound and 
intelligent approach must be made to solve the many problems of our cur- 
rent boom psychology in order to prevent a sudden bursting which will bring 
depression and consequent unemployment. 

As we point out some of the grave problems which face the nation, we 
want to make it perfectly clear that we are not quarreling with business. 
Since the day of our birth we have stood for cooperation between labor and 
industry. We have said this over and over again, and even though often- 
times our friendly hand was rejected, at last some business men are recogniz- 
ing the true spirit of our desires. Business should secure from its investment 
a reasonable profit. We believe that out of the benefits which flow from in- 
creased productivity and increased efficiency the workers should be assured 
of a larger proportion of the financial emoluments which ensue. 

It must always be borne in mind that our efforts to improve the economic 
condition of our members depend upon how well we organize. The CIO was 
created to organize the unorganized. Such work must never stop. Expanded 
campaigns are now under way in many fields and particularly we have under- 
taken to bring the benefits of industrial unionism to the people of the South. 

While we devote our minds to these problems in the ensuing few days, 
and while we review this first decade of our existence, we of course recall to 
mind the fact that our beloved President of the United States, Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt died since we last assembled. Within recent months God has 
seen fit to take from our midst another outstanding leader, Sidney Hillman. 
These great leaders, the first in politics and the second in labor, helped build 
a better America. 

And now, we start our second decade established on a firm foundation of 
experience built through ten gruelling years. 
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OUR ECONOMY 


We are at a turning point in our economic life, in the midst of a boom 
and bust economic psychology. There is not an honest economist in America 
who does not predict a bust to follow our present boom. It is purely a ques- 
tion of when the bust will occur. The estimates range from the third quarter 
of 1947 to the early part of 1948. How long the boom will last, or whether 
the bust can be prevented, depends upon an intelligent and sound economic 
approach to the problem. 

It is generally agreed that the bust will occur mainly for two reasons: 
(1) the level of consumer income is not sufficient to support high demand 
and high production; (2) prices are at inflated levels. At present prices are 
higher than at, any other period in our history and have reached this point 
because of the greedy desire for exorbitant profits by Big Business. 

First, let us examine what has happened to consumer income. Workers’ 
weekly wages in manufacturing industries have declined from a level of 
$47.12 in April 1945 to $44.61 in August 1946, a drop of $2.53 or 5.4 per 
cent. During this period, prices, according to the Consumer Price Index of 
the Department of Labor, have gone up 13 per cent. Therefore, August 1946 
earnings of $44.61 will purchase only $39.40 worth of merchandise in terms 
of April 1945 dollars. This indicates a drop of 16.4 per cent in the purchas- 
ing-power income of manufacturing workers. 

The total monthly payroll of manufacturing industries has also declined. 
Between April 1945 and July 1946 there has been a drop of 22 per cent in 
the actual monthly payroll of manufacturing workers. When this decline is 
further corrected for the rise in prices, we find that the drop tn pay rolls has 
been 31 per cent. In terms of real purchasing power which 1s going to sus- 
tain our current high levels of production and employment, it is obvious 
that this declining consumer income cannot support our present economy. 


Not only workers’ weekly wages in manufacturing industries have de- 
clined, but the cotal national pay envelope is shrinking. Between 1945 and 
1946, total income payments have dropped only $3 billion, but the annual 
rate of payments to wages and salaries has declined $10 billion, or a decrease 
of 9 per cent. On the other hand, payments in dividends and interest and 
business income have been on the increase. The shift in income payments 
from wages and salaries, which is really consumer income, to business income 
and the recipients of dividends and interests, is unhealthy. Business interests 
have fared better than the American consumer in this postwar era. 

A Federal Reserve Board report shows that 70 per cent of American 
families in early 1946 earned less than $3,000 a year and that 47 per cent of 
American families earned less than $2,000. There are those who say, “Yes, 
consumer income has gone down, workers’ real income has declined, but the 
level of wartime accumulated savings will sustain our high demand and high 
production for a long period of time.” A recent report of the Federal Re- 
serve Board shows how false this assumption is. A study was made by the 
Federal Reserve Board of the amount of savings which American families 
had in 1945. This report shows the top 50 per cent of America’s spending 
units (or families) held 97 per cent of the total liquid savings, and that the 
next 30 per cent held only 3 per cent of the actual savings, and the lowest 
20 per cent held absolutely no savings. Savings include United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds and savings and checking accounts in banks. 
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It is obvious that the low-income groups in our economy have little or no 
savings at all. These people, therefore, are not able, out of accumulated 
wartime savings, to sustain high levels of purchasing power during this post- 
war era. 

If a collapse is to be avoided, it is necessary that consumer income be 
raised and prices be reduced. This requires a reorientation of the thinking 
of American businessmen. Industry must be made to realize that profits can 
and should be earned through high levels of production and low prices and 
not through high prices at moderate production levels. 

Industry operating at high levels of production cannot only raise wages 
but is in a sound position to establish price levels which will permit Ameri- 
can consumers to purchase the products of industry. 

People have learned during this war period, because of rising earnings, 
to live better. Current high levels of production can be sustained over a 
long period only if the living standards of American workers and consumers 
are raised. Living standards must be raised if we are to avoid a bust and 
downturn in our economy with consequent high levels of unemployment. 

“Can industry afford to raise American living standards?” is a question 
which can be answered simply. Corporate profits, after taxes, in 1945 were 
$5 billion higher than in the pre-war years 1936-39, and the Department of 
Commerce reports that profits in 1946, after taxes, will be even higher. 
Those industries which did not suffer through reconversion are realizing 
profits at fantastic heights. Recent corporate profit reports for the first half 
of 1946, according to the Federal Reserve Board, indicated that the predic- 
tions of the Department of Commerce for 1946 are going to be true. For 
example, in the second quarter of 1946, the Federal Reserve Board reports 
that 629 corporations earned $601 million or an annual rate of $2 billion 
400 million. This is 33 per cent higher than the average profits, after taxes, 
for the years 1942-45. 

In addition to profits rising, productivity is also on the rise. The Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington currently reports that, contrary to widely-held 
management opinions, in the “majority of industries, productivity is today 
higher than before the war.” The Federal Reserve Board attributes this in- 
crease to ‘the currently higher rates of plant and equipment utilization and 
also because of war and postwar improvements in plant and equipment and 
technology.” The Board goes on to say, “As industry shakes down to stable 
peacetime conditions, further substantial advances in productivity can be ex- 
pected, judging by developments after World War I, when Fi ta 
advanced very sharply for a few years and thereafter increased at a more 
normal rate.” 

Clearly, profits are running at verv high levels, but in spite of this, 
American industry is forcing our price structure to fantastic heights. They 
are pushing prices to levels which will no longer permit American consumers 
to purchase the products of industry. It is this high level of prices combined 
with reduced worker income which will bring about the collapse in our 
economy. 

A review of the price situation and what has forced prices to their present 
high levels is in sella The purveyors of doom in our economy, the NAM 


and such other groups, concentrate on the idea that the level of consumer 
income pushed prices up. We can recall that American industry held up 
production during the later months of 1945 because a new corporate tax law 
was passed, effective January 1, 1946. This tax law eliminated excess profits 
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taxes and reduced corporate taxes. By holding up production, shipments and 
sales, industry saved itself a considerable amount of money by avoiding taxes 
on 1945 income. This action had a terrific inflationary effect on prices. 

It was felt that, when the turn of the year came, industry would really 
get serious about producing, but monopolistic practices and administered 
prices continued to operate. Products were withheld from the market in 
attempts to force OPA to grant price increases. A most recent example is 
that of towel and linen manufacturers, who are withholding their products 
in the hope of getting higher prices. 

OPA loosened its controls in February and March of this year in an 
effort to encourage production. At the same time OPA was trying to con- 
vince Congress that come June 30 and OPA due to expire, that OPA isn’t 
such a bad boy and its life ought to be extended. As a result, price increase 
after price increase was granted prior to June 1946. 

When the President vetoed the firsts OPA extension bill, we were left 
with no price control for almost three weeks. During this period, manufac- 
turers and industrialists, greedy for profits, increased prices. Wholesale prices 
increased 16 per cent. The BLS Basic Commodity Index of the Department 
of Labor, measuring retail prices, increased almost 6 per cent. Livestock 
prices reached an all-time peak; meat and dairy products jumped 30 to 40 
per cent. 

The President, on July 25, signed the OPA extension bill. This started 
another avalanche of price rises, only this time officially sanctioned by law 
and OPA. Day after day, one price increase after another was granted, in 
part through laxity of OPA regulations, but mainly because Congress enacted 
amendments which required OPA to grant price increases. 

For example, the price of raw cotton was permitted to continue uncon- 
trolled. Already three price increases have been granted textile manufacturers 
because the price of raw cotton rose. Is there need for these price increases? 
The answer is positively “NO.” Profits of textile industries in 1946 will 
range from 50 to 100 per cent above their best previous year, which was 
1945. 

The raw-cotton amendment to the OPA extension bill was not the only 
amendment which forced price increases. There was another amendment by 
which retail and wholesale distributors were no longer required to absorb 
increased costs. The profits made by the retail and wholesale trade are ex- 
pected to be even better. Was there any need for these price increases? 
Positively “NO.” 

Thus, unnecessary price increases force our workers to pay higher prices. 
This reduces their real income and places them in an unfavorable economic 
position. We could go on to cite many other price increases that force the 
cost of living to soar and are direct steals from the pocketbook of American 
consumers. 

Now to the main crux of our problem. It is true that wages were in- 
creased in early 1946, but the contribution which these wage increases made 
to price increases was almost nil. Labor adequately proved its case that wage 
increases do not force prices to rise. Between 1923 and 1940 average hourly 
earnings increased by more than 26 per cent, while wholesale prices of fin- 
ished goods in manufacturing industries were dropping 18 per cent. Further- 
more, in spite of lower prices and higher wages, corporate profits after taxes 
were actually 19 per cent higher in 1940 than in 1923. Our economy must 
function on the basis of rising wages and lowering prices. Industry must not 
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be permitted to increase its prices because of wages. It is a flimsy excuse that 
has no foundation. 

Certain price increases have been granted to encourage production. But 
production cannot be encouraged if materials are not available. The auto 
industry is in the throes of irregular production because of shortages of basic 
materials. Spring steel for seat cushions was going into more lucrative pro- 
duction, such as coat hangers; lead used for storage batteries of cars is in 
short supply. The same goes for copper and zinc and other metals. 

Industry is withholding its output to force price increases. Production 
of scarce materials could be shaken loose if industry was made to realize that 
no further price increases are in the offing. There is too much profit to be 
made at current prices for producers to remain on strike against production. 
(This assumes the elimination of the carry back-carry forward provisions in 
our tax laws.) The government’s Controlled Materials Plan (CMP) and 
OPA, if made to stick, would have encouraged and not discouraged produc- 
tion if industrialists had been convinced such was the firm and irrevocable 

Olicy. 

Ali these factors relating to shortages of materials create scarcity sttua- 
tions which bring far more pressure upon price changes than do wages which 
constitute only 25 per cent of total manufacturing costs. Obviously, there- 
fore, the quick removal of controls by the War Production Board and 
Civilian Production Administration after V-J Day has caused chaos in our 
supplies and. materials. (This problem is more fully discussed in the recon- 
version section of this report.) The elimination of important phases of the 
CMP immediately after V-J Day has been responsible indirectly for a great 
number of our current price increases. 

The removal of excess profits taxes and reduction of corporate taxes has 
also played its part in forcing price increases. Had industry known that its 
profits, resulting from higher prices, would be taxed away through excess 
profits taxes, it would not have been so inclined to create scarcity situations 
to force price increases. 

All these factors added together are pushing prices to such exorbitantly 
high levels that a bust is almost inevitable. A collapse will surely come if 
prices are pushed higher, and in some cases if prices are not reduced, be- 
cause pent-up demand for consumer goods, unobtainable during the war 
years, is contingent upon back orders. These back orders were placed by 
consumers who thought price levels would be far lower than they now are. 
Therefore, when the products become available, many people may decline to 
purchase because of high prices or reduced income. This high demand will, 
therefore, snap, and production will decline with its consequent effects of 
unemployment. If we are to avoid this bust, manufacturers and industrialists 
as a whole must be wary of pushing prices to where their products just won't 
be purchased. They must see to it that the wage earning public, the con- 
sumer, will have the where-with-all to buy the products of industry. 

The CIO warned against hasty reconversion, against the rapid elimina- 
tion of controls over prices, materials, allocations and inventories. The CIO 
had a well-rounded program which, if followed after V-J Day, would have 
avoided many of the present material shortage problems and pressures for 
price increases. 

The CIO program demanded that an effective control program continue. 
We warned against the elimination of excess profits taxes and reduction of 
corporate taxes. We warned that it was necessary that the living standards 
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of American workers be preserved through stability in prices and rising 
income. However, instead of this program being accepted, material controls 
were rapidly removed after V-J Day, price control was relaxed, excess profits 
taxes were eliminated. 

If we are to avoid a serious depression, with its high levels of unemploy- 
ment and mass starvation, it is necessary that the following actions be taken 
as soon as possible: 

1. Reinstitution of material controls to effect a steady and free flow 
of materials to the necessary types of or. This requires an allo- 
cation and priority system which will direct materials to the right places. 

2. Establishment of inventory controls to prevent hoarding of mate- 
rials in semi-finished or finished form. 

3. A firm price control plan to force absorption of increased costs 
through profits, higher production levels and rising productivity. 

4. A tax program to discourage hoarding, price increases and higher 
profits: 

a. An excess profits tax which would take away from corporations 
excessive earnings secured through rising prices. 
b. A stronger and more easily enforced capital gains tax at a 
higher rate than the present 25 per cent. 
c. Repeal of carry back-carry forward provision of present tax 
law. 
A program such as this would permit continued high productivity and em- 
ployment, adequate price levels and normal profits. 

As a long-range program, however, we must go even further. Full pro- 
duction, full employment and full utilization of our economic and natural 
resources must be our continuous goal. 


WAGES 


The history of the national wage policy since our last convention is in 
large part a history of an important part of the work of the National War 
Labor Board and its successor. The National War Labor Board, as an insti- 
tution, passed out of existence on December 31, 1945. It had operated for 
approximately three years as the national agency formulating the main out- 
lines of labor relations policies and trends during the war period. 

In its general operation, tribute must be paid to the Board for the per- 
formance of a very important function at a critical time in the history of our 
country. With the voluntary relinquishment by labor of the strike weapon 
during the war period, a substitute machinery for final adjudication on mat- 
ters in issue between employer and employe was essential. In that capacity 
the Board performed an important service. 

In its programs and policies, much of the Board’s activity can be said to 
have made an affirmative contribution to the conduct of the war and can be 
said to have given substantial protection to labor organizations against the 
injustices and inequities which might otherwise have been inflicted because 
of the decision of labor not to engage in strikes. 

In connection with wage policy, on the other hand, the Board was called 
upon to administer one aspect of a national labor policy during the war 
which has left continuing unhealthy influences which still operate today. 

The notion became widely propagandized and accepted during the war 
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period that control of inflation carried with it as a corollary the suppression 
of wages. No recognition was given to the significance of the ever-increasing 
accumulation of profits in the hands of fewer and fewer corporations or to 
the data on income and savings distribution, which indicated that it could 
scarcely be said that inflationary pressures came from those in the lowest 
income brackets. 

The CIO pointed out at all times during the course of the war period the 
fallacies underlying this line of thinking. We pointed further to the serious 
dangers created by the policy with its interference with any program calcu- 
lated to maintain and 8 living standards of the main body of American 
people to levels assuring maintenance of national health. 

With the end of the war and the release of large numbers of workers 
from the armed services, the justification for wage controls became even 
weaker. No longer could it be said that there was necessity for any drastic 
action against the possibility of excessive wage rises resulting from any labor 
shortage. On the contrary, indications have mounted to substantiate the view 
that returning veterans were finding it increasingly difficult to secure employ- 
ment at wage levels consonant with the American standard of life. 

There was some indication shortly after the termination of the war, evi- 
denced particularly in the radio address delivered by the President on Octo- 
ber 30, of a recognition of the necessity for a removal of the curbs on upward 
wage movements. Nevertheless, there has been maintained in our economy 
and in the thinking of the Administration down to the present, more than a 
year after V-J Day, the notion that there is something evil about an increase 
in the earning level of an American worker, something which calls for gov- 
ernment action to prevent any such rise. 

Neither during the war nor in peacetime has any such curb been applied 
to the profits of American industry. On the contrary, since the war every 
effort has been made by removal of excess profits taxation and by relaxation 
of price controls and other means to assure an ever-rising level of profits 
until these profits have today reached heights never before attained in the 
history of our country. 

With the demise of the War Labor Board, its successor, the National 
Wage Stabilization Board, was given the functions and powers heretofore 
held by the War Labor Board. Specifically, it is the function of the Wage 
Stabilization Board today to determine the extent to which any proposed 
wage increase will be | game to be considered as a legitimate item of cost 
in the bookkeeping of the employer. In other words, while every cost of the 
employer, every expense paid by the employer in the operation of his estab- 
lishment, is accepted as part of the legitimate costs to be considered in deter- 
mining the total cost, as to wages a distinction is drawn between those wage 
levels which the Administration is willing to consider as legitimate costs and 
those increases which the Administration casts aside as illegitimate. 

The result, of course, is an officially sanctioned and enforced downward 
pressure on the levels of wage rates at a time when prices are being released 
with ruthlessness and abandon to move in an unending upward spiral. 

It was this crushing pressure on American workers, caught between rising 
living costs on the one hand, and, on the other, cuts in take-home pay, and 
frozen wage rates, which produced the wave of militant strike action which 
characterized the opening months of 1946. In steel, in auto, in radio and 
electrical appliances, and in a host of other industries, American workers 
left their jobs in a necessary defensive move for protection of their homes 
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and families. Their wage demands were essential] for the well-being of the 


great masses of the American people. Their wage demands were reasonable 
and well within the amounts which could have been afforded by industry 
without any price increase. 

History will record the magnificent role of the CIO in this struggle to 
achieve a decent standard of living for the American people. Almost imme- 
diately following V-J Day, which witnessed a terrifying slash in the weekly 
earnings of American workers, the CIO mobilized its forces to obtain the 
necessary wage adjustments to make up for such losses. 

At the Labor-Management Conference convened by the President of the 
United States in November of last year, the CIO, against the combined oppo- 
sition of representatives of industry and the representatives of other labor 
organizations, pointed out that it was essential for the success of the confer- 
ence to adopt a resolution stating that it was imperative that there be imme- 
diate increases without increasing the cost of living through higher prices. 

There was concerted effort at this Conference to prevent the issue, as 
raised by the CIO, from being discussed either in the committees or on the 
floor of the Conference. The conspiracy against the CIO aimed to deny to 
the CIO the opportunity to discuss this matter in spite of the fact that it was 
the burning issue before the American people. The resolution of the CIO 
was therefore finally voted down at the Conference. 

Today — quite belatedly — certain representatives of industry recognize 
that it was due to their error in not accepting the CIO position at the Labor- 
Management Conference that the bitter strikes of this past winter occurred. 

However, as a result of the unity of the CIO unions and their determined 
membership to attain and maintain a decent standard of living, substantial 
wage increases were extracted from American industry. The pattern of 1814 
cents wage increase achieved in steel, auto manufacturing, electrical manu- 
facturing and other CIO industries enabled millions of workers in other in- 
dustries as well to obtain similar benefits. To the rank and file of American 
workers the wailings and underhanded attacks of a few leaders of labor out- 
side of the CIO, strike a sharp contrast with the leadership provided by the 
CIO in this all-important struggle to protect the standard of living of the 
American people. 

Neither the American workers nor the American people as a whole can 
accept the fallacious concept that an increase in the American standard of 
living is undesirable. Neither the American workers nor the American peo- 
ple as a whole can accept the fallacious notion that profiteers must be ac- 
corded ever larger profits, that prices must be permitted to go even higher, 
that real wages must be permitted to fall even lower, that the American 
people must suffer even more severe strains on their budgets, and that all of 
this is necessary for the health of our economy. 

A wage freeze or a policy which is based on the assumption that wage 
increases are illegitimate or must be suppressed and discouraged, and that 
such a policy must be part of the official position of the government of the 
United States, is thoroughly inadmissible. Such a _ strengthens and 
encourages the profiteering monopoly forces which have been sinking their 
grasps even deeper into the operations of our government as well as of our 
economy. 

It is this discredited policy which goes under the name of “wage stabili- 
zation.” The membership of the CIO completely rejects any such program. 

The only program of action which can have a legitimate place in the 
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policy of our national government must be one which seeks the highest 
possible standard of life for all the people, the highest possible level ot 
earnings, not for a few corporate monopolies but for the largest number of 
the people, and the highest level of production at prices within the grasp of 
the great ‘masses of the American people. The true welfare of the nation 
calls for a program which will produce not a constant depression of wage 
rates but an ever-rising level of real earnings for the people as a whole. 

This objective can be achieved only through an honest and complete 
return to true bona fide collective bargaining between management and 
labor on all matters, including wages, together with effective control by 
government over profiteers to protect the American people against the con- 
tinued inflationary rise of the cost of living. 

The firm unity within the CIO, backed by the determination of our mem- 
bership to protect their living standards in the interest of the entire nation, 
will result in the same success in the coming months as we achieved during 


the past winter. 
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RECONVERSION AND SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The essential problem of reconversion was the extent and vigor with 
which government would exercise war-time controls of commodities and 
materials to speed and expedite a smooth and orderly transition to non- 
military production. All other controls arising out of the war were closely 
related to those over materials—rationing and price control, utility and trans- 
portation controls, wage stabilization, and manpower. But the basic war- 
time controls involving production, covered materials. The development and 
‘ee of materials control was the work of the War Production Board; 
after November 1, 1945, that agency became the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration. 

The ClO—along with some other organizations and many government 
executives—contended vigorously that preparation for the peace was part of 
the war effort. This attitude toward reconversion was rejected in favor of the 
demand of big industry that materials controls be scrapped. Two people in 
government pressed to eliminate materials controls too soon—John Snyder, 
who was director of War Mobilization and Reconversion from mid-July, 
1945, to early June, 1946, and Jack Small, who was vice-chairman of WPB 
under Julius Krug and then Administrator of CPA, which position he still 
occupies at the time this report is written. 

Mr. Krug at first gave an indication that he understood the necessity of 
planning for an orderly transition, instead of hurriedly throwing materials 
into a free market in which the rich and powerful could have their way at the 
expense of small business and consumers generally. But Mr. Krug early 
yielded to the pressures of Mr. Snyder and Mr. Small—who knew exactly 
what big business wanted and acted to give it—and apparently without warn- 
ing President Truman of the bad consequences of too rapid decontrol of 
materials. 

The struggle was a continuation of the policy conflict in August, 1944. 
Donald Nelson, then WPB Chairman issued orders that when manufacturers 
completed all war contracts and no more were given them, they could begin 
civilian production as long as their doing so would not interfere with war 
production. This was to have been accomplished by four orders that would 
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have permitted making of experimental models, ordering of tools and dies, 
using of aluminum and magnesium, and local ‘spot authorization” tor manu- 
facture of civilian goods. WPB Vice-Chairman Charles Wilson took the 
opposite view of not permitting any civilian goods to be made. His attitude 
was essentially that of the big manufacturers. The military procurement 
agencies pores | with big business and the conflict turned on the question 
whether war production would be a civilian or military function in the 
national gavernment. 

Mr. Krug came into office out of that conflict, so the issues were drawn 
during his term whether government should exercise controls in the public 
interest or whether big business should control the economy in their own 
interest. 

The chief of one of the industry divisions in WPB wrote before V-E 
Day: “Because of the importance of reconversion to the over-all economy, it 
must be regarded as an integral part of the entire war program, to operate 
concurrently with war and essential civilian production. Our experience in 
preparing for war emphasizes the urgent pret for a planned preparation for 
peace with the aim of insurance against unemployment, inflation and similar 
economic problems.” 

This was the reconversion process early advanced by the CIO. In its 1944 
convention, the CIO stated: “The government simply cannot let go of the 
economy and expect its many parts to work together smoothly without some 
planning agency which equips itself with adequate information about the 
economy and fixes goals.” The CIO did not propose that all the war-time 
materials controls should be retained after the war ended; many of the limit- 
ation orders quite properly were cancelled. Our recommendation on Febru- 
ary 29, 1945, was that the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
(with its subordinate agencies) (1) find out what materials, facilities and 
manpower will be released by military cutbacks, and (2) determine and pro- 
mote the civilian production goals which will take up the released materials, 
facilities and manpower. 

CIO stated: “The technic for doing this is pretty well under control. 
The WPB has through the necessity of war production perfected the machin- 
ery for taking a list of articles for war use and breaking them down into 
the materials, facilities, component parts and, to a degree, manpower, in- 
volved. The same system can be used for taking a list of articles for essential 
civilian use and breaking them down into the same sections.” 

WPB especially had the “know-how” to accomplish this. That agency’s 
own statement on November 6, 1945, was: “During the course of the war, 
American industry reported to the War Production Board the most compre- 
hensive data ever assembled on inventories, production, shipments, material 
consumption, and related activities.” Each industry division in the agency 
had the knowledge and skill to have ae plans for meshing increased 
essential civilian production with diminishing war production, and to have 
—— the necessary items until postwar scarcities were past and the 
ree market could reasonably have been restored. 

In fact, the Congress had set up such instruction in what is commonly 
known as the George Bill (Public Law 458). This Act was much less com- 
prehensive than the Murray-Kilgore-Truman Bill vigorously supported by 
the CIO during 1944 in the 78th Congress. But the George Bill did provide: 
“Curtailment of war production or terminations of war contracts shall be 
integrated and synchronized with . . . production for non-war use.” Several 
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sections of the Act imposed upon the Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion the responsibility of directing the military procurement ofhces 
and the war agencies in all details concerning the transition from a tightly 
integrated war economy to a prosperous and stable peace economy. 

In August, 1945, your President presented a series of propositions, stat- 
ing: “. .. the war period has shown how our nation can coordinate and 
organize its resources and powers to accomplish a national objective ot mili- 
tary victory in which all citizens and organizations are bound in a great one- 
ness of purpose. . . . Full employment and prosperity of all our people with 
a universal high standard of living is another national objective in which all 
citizens and organizations can continue to be bound in a great oneness of 
purpose. . . . The Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion should 
take such steps as may be necessary to use the powers of the national govern- 
ment to accomplish a positive program of assistance to the economy to ac- 
complish this stated purpose. . . . That the Director direct the Chairman of 
the War Production Board to formulate such programs and policies as may 
be necessary to channel materials and component parts into production of 
essential civilian end-products on a basis that will keep employment high and 
business and agriculture active, and that such policies shall be continued for 
the necessary period of time until the upsetting effects of war procurement 
are safely past... . That if such a program is more extensive than can be 
accomplished by one agency such as the WPB, the Director shall himself 
assume the accomplishment of these purposes through all agencies to the full 
extent of the powers granted him by Congress in the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act of 1944.” 

Neither James Byrnes who first was Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, nor Fred Vinson who succeeded him, ever moved to apply the 
law in accomplishing an orderly transition from war to peace, although 
Judge Vinson did speak up in vigorous support of the Wagner-Murray Full 
Employment bill in the 79th Congress. 

The CIO contended in late 1944 that early release of government con- 
trols on materials would cause them to be used for high-price, high-profit 
luxury goods instead of for badly needed low-cost items; that the speculators 
and bigger business men would grab and hog materials at the expense of the 
smaller business men; that the scramble for materials would result in a 
bidding up of prices that would in turn dry up much of the backlog of con- 
sumer purchasing power on which a good postwar market depended; that a 
boom-and-bust situation would make it all the more difficult to achieve a 
stable economy after the war on a permanent full employment level. Every 
informed citizen is now painfully aware that these things have all come true. 
Civilian Production Administration has had to admit the mistakes of quick 
de-control. 

During the two years since the last convention the CIO has spent a great 
deal of time and effort, working with heads and operating executives of ad- 
ministrative agencies, on transition and reconversion matters. The most dire 
yon of extended mass unemployment following the end of the war 
did not materialize; to a certain extent, credit for this may have been due to 
the intense activity of CIO, both nationally and locally. In March, 1945, 
there was published the CIO “Victory Visits’ program, adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Board in session early that month. This was supplemented by the 
“Reconversion Questions” project. There was published and circulated 
among local unions and councils a sample list of questions for CIO people 
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to ask employers, municipal and county government officials, Chambers of 
Commerce and other business associations, and members of the national Con- 
gress. Without doubt, the agitation ene by these and related programs 
had an effect on many segments of the population and, along with warnings 
of reconversion unemployment, produced improved policies in many places, 
thus preventing the worst from happening. 

The volume of work at national CIO headquarters was carried out 
through the operations of a Reconversion Committee, which the Executive 
Board established in June, 1944. Members are Ted F. Silvey, chairman; Rob- 
ert Lamb, Steelworkers; Lincoln Fairley, Automobile-Aircraft Workers; 
Esther Peterson, Clothing Workers; Gaylord LeRoy, Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers; Leo Goodman, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Workers; Tom Owens, Rubber Workers; Walter Pollard, Shipbuilding 
Workers; John Edelman, Textile Workers. 

Your President is serving as a member of the Advisory Committee to the 
Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion, having been appointed by 
President Roosevelt to that office on November 29, 1944, under the terms of 
the George Bill. 

The amount of intelligent thinking and well-applied effort put into the 
quesuon of reconversion by organizations and in government from early 
1944 could have produced an orderly, carefully integrated, and productive 
transition to a full employment, peace-time economy. That the national Ad- 
ministration in the end ignored all this constructive work and allowed the 
selfish interests of finance and business to dominate and to overrule demo- 
cratic group planning is one of the greatest postwar tragedies—a mistake for 
which our generation and the next will pay heavily. 


a 
Surplus Property 


The Surplus Property Act, passed in 1944, in its objectives, its “priority” 
system, and its pricing policies, was a pretty good piece of legislation, evi- 
denced by the vigorous attacks made upon it by financial and commercial 
groups interested in profit from “regular channels of trade” and by manutac- 
turers who wanted to keep off the market surplus quantities of their product 
so as to keep supply limited and prices up. 

The Surplus Property Board (made a Surplus Property Administration in 
7 ee 1945, when Congress amended the law to empower a single 
Administrator instead of a three-man Board) was under the Director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. In early February, 1945, the 
Advisory Board to the OWMR held several days of hearings about surplus 
property matters and the legislation. 

The recommendations of the CIO, presented to the Advisory Board, a 
arated the surplus goods into primary consumers’ goods (such as bed blank- 
ets and cannned tood which could be used immediately ) ; secondary consum- 
ers goods (such as X-ray machines, educational and hospital equipment, use- 
ful only when set up tn suitable quarters and staffed by competent protession- 
al people); all capital goods (such as mines, refineries. machine tools, all 
kinds of manutacturing plants—some ot which were ‘ expendable,” being 
useful for war production only, but much of which was enormously useful 
for a full employment economy). 

The CIO recommendations emphasized in all categories the use of these 
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surplus goods. For the immediately usable items, sale and gift programs 
were suggested, even to adapting the depression-time Food Stamp plan tor 
the furnishing of essential articles to low-income families. The secondary 
consumers’ goods were suggested for use as property grants-in-aid to local 
governments and institutions so as to supply health service, education, recrea- 
tion and other public values to the people. The language of the Act was 
cited: “. . . fixing the sale or lease value . . . taking into consideration any 
benefit that has accrued or may accrue to the United States from the use of 
such property... .” 

The priorities system (to Federal, then local governments and non-profit 
institutions, then veterans and small business firms) was vigorously upheld. 
The use of manufacturing plants and other capital goods facilities was em- 
phasized by CIO as ‘a new public domain.” 

Today there is among War Assets Administration officials a variety of 
attitudes with respect to disposal of surplus property. Some have price as 
their major interest—sell to the highest bidder. Some have quick disposal 
as their major objective—get rid of it at any cost and without regard to use 
or effect on the nation’s economy. And there are others whose interest in 
personal and corporate gain has been greater than their interest in service to 
the nation and its people. A few are truly public-spirited; their voices are 
not heard above the din. 

In defense of the agency, it must be told that there have been tremen- 
dous administrative difficulties. War Assets Administration has been five 
different organizations in two and one-half years. Each time the chief officers 
changed, a reorganization was effected; and sometimes this was done without 
even changing Boards or Administrators. 

Another difficulty has been the fact that the surplus property agency at 
first was only a policy agency ; the actual disposal operations were carried on 
by a miscellany of departments and government corporations. Food was dis- 
posed of by Agriculture; capital goods (plants, machine tools, etc.) by Re- 
construction Finance Corporation; mineral and grazing lands by Interior; 
ships by Maritime Commission and so forth. Most of this hodge-podge was 
integrated into one function in early 1946 when both policy and disposal 
operations were brought together into War Assets Administration. 

Still another difficulty has been the problem of the disposal people in 
dealing with the military departments. Uncertainty, indefiniteness, whims 
and delays have characterized declarations of property as surplus. Disposal 
cannot be accomplished until the military holding office decides whether any 
stock of property is to be surplus, and then stays with the decision. 

Perhaps the biggest burden of responsibility has been the sheer size of 
the task. The military procurement officers during the war stocked up stuft 
in astronomical quantities. building ever more warehouses and depots to hold 
it. The mere job of unsealing these places, examining, counting and cata- 
loging the contents is a task so great as to challenge men of competence and 
ability. 

It must be remembered, too, that War Assets Administration is a part of 
the Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion, and during the last two 
years no effort has been made really to exercise the power given OWMR by 
Congress to accomplish an orderly transition of the economy trom war-time 
to peace-time conditions. The various Directors ot that Office have been 
content to be arbiters of disputes between subordinate agencies, which has 
been a sterile function, without constructive results. 
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The CIO has assisted national unions in special cases of interest; as, for 
example, the Oil Workers with respect to the Big and Little Inch pipe lines, 
the Automobile Workers with respect to aircraft engine plants, the Glass 
Workers with respect to a Plexiglass plant, and many others. 

CIO will continue to insist that goods produced by Americans and paid 
for by their taxes shall be used for the aut of all—to create a higher stand- 
ard of living instead of large speculative profits. The expansion of educa- 
tional, hospital, health and recreational facilities through proper use of sur- 

lus war materials can be of incalculable value to the nation and its people. 
The full use of plants and productive facilities can help stem the rising threat 
of inflation, provide employment, and help put our country on the path to 
universal security and a fuller life. 
€ 


MANPOWER COMMISSION AND 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE |. 


Two public issues involving great conflict surrounded almost every aspect 
of manpower needs and they continued down to the very end of the war. 
The first was political—the tremendous drive of the military departments of 
government to secure a National Service Act, which would have put every 
man and woman in the nation under military orders. The second was eco- 
nomic—the fact that several war-important industries (foundries, textiles 
and southern pine lumber) paid very low wages and surrounded their work- 
ers with atrocious working and living conditions, and that the owners of 
these industries were determined to keep them that way. 

It the military procurement offices, especially the War Department, had 
used a portion of the resources and time of their personnel to get wages and 
conditions improved, as they did use them in trying to get a National Service 
Act passed by Congress, there would have been increased numbers of work- 
ers available for full-volume production of castings, cotton duck and pine 
lumber and pulpwood. 

On February 13, 1945, your President and other members of the Na- 
tional Management-Labor Policy Committee of the WMC, under the political 
pressure for a National Service Act, signed the statement: ‘“The Management- 
Labor Policy Committee reaffirms its belief that the voluntary democratic 
approach is the most effective means of dealing with the nation’s manpower 
problems.” The Committee on V-E Day published a statement which in- 
cluded the declarations: “. . . We have done this without repressive meas- 
ures. . . . Our voluntary processes have worked. This . . . makes V-E Day 
more meaningful, because we know now that the voluntary cooperative ef- 
fort can accomplish gigantic tasks that dictators with millions of slave work- 
ers could not accomplish.” No less a person than President Truman himselt 
closed the argument when—in presenting his radio report on the Potsdam 
Conterence to the American people—he said: “The thing we have learned 
now. and should never torget, is this: that a society ot self-governing men 
is more powerful. more enduring, more creative than any other kind of soci- 
ety, however disciplined. however centralized.” The experiences in war pro- 
duction and victory that make these statements truth should settle the ques- 
tion whether the civil government or the military power shall be dominant 
in future American life. 
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Manpower recruitment and placement could not have succeeded for war 

roduction except through a unified national employment service. Workers 
or coastal shipyards and inland atom bomb projects could not have been 
assembled by 48 separate and autonomous State agencies any more than an 
Army, Navy and Air Force could have been organized by 48 separate State 
governments. In view of the great need of an effective employment exchange 
for demobilized veterans and displaced war workers, the indecent haste 
which marked the drive to turn the U.S. Employment Service back to the 
individual States was obviously motivated by other considerations than the 
desire to fulfill the legitimate objectives of a public employment service. 

The reasons were two. 

The first is the desire of political machines of the individual States to 
acquire for their private purposes the control of the personnel who staff the 
employment service. Nationally, this totals some 23,000 people. 

The second reason is more directly related to the desire of many employ- 
ers to prevent workers from collecting unemployment compensation benefits 
and to keep wages low. Under the Federal employment service, there has 
been an enlightened and more progressive use of referral and placement 
oennent Many employers and their reactionary agents in the State unem- 
ployment compensation administrations desire to force a worker to take any 
low-paid job when unemployed—whether or not it is suitable work—and if 
the worker declines, even for perfectly valid and legal reasons, he is deprived 
of his unemployment compensation benefits. 

The leading organization in this drive is the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, whose aim is to serve reactionary manufac- 
turers through making the employment service completely subordinate to 
the State compensation administrations, so that the least possible unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits may be paid.’ The reduced taxes that employers 
demand is foolishly weighed more heavily than the loss of purchasing power 
resulting when the worker is unemployed and getting no compensation, or 
getting a pitifully inadequate amount. 

The fury and intensity with which Congress resisted President Truman 
and the organized labor moWement in the recommendations that the employ- 
ment service remain a national operation, arose out of this desire to frustrate 
and sabotage the unemployment compensation laws. These organizations 
have been perfectly willing to prostitute a good service having adequate 
standards—the unified national employment exchange—in order to accom- 
plish their mean little objectives, which will injure the whole country. 

The main part of this fight was a legislative battle in the Congress. Sub- 
stantive bills proposing to turn the employment service back to the States 
were defeated, but the bad result was accomplished by a rider amending an 
appropriation bill, so that as of November 15, 1946, the employment service 
again became 48 separate and distinct operations. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


In view of the war and its multitudinous problems, and the virtual cer- 
tainty that there would be no convention in 1945, the tremendous respon- 
sibilities of conducting the affairs of the Organization fell directly on the 
administrative officers. the Vice-Presidents and the Executive Board. imme- 
diately after the close of the Chicago 1944 convention. This responsibility 
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increased with the defeat of Germany in May, 1945, and the similar defeat 
of Japan in August, 1945. Our whole economy had been geared to war pro- 
duction, and the reconversion era promised to be one of great uncertainty in 
the field of employment. 

At the same time the forces of anti-unionism renewed their destructive 
campaigns against our movement on both the legislative and industrial fronts. 
The concerted cut-back in hours of work made it imperative that new wage 
policies be formulated. 

In addition, there was also the awakened interest of workers in virtually 
all nations in the World Federation of Trade Unions. Determination of 
policy on international questions became an important function of the offi- 
cers and the Executive Board. 

Since the last convention, meetings were held of either the Vice-Presi- 
dents or the Executive Board at intervals of not more than 60 days. The 
Board met eight times and the Vice-Presidents met seven times. 


ORGANIZATION DEPARTMENT 


In measuring the stature and accomplishments of the CIO since our last 
convention—or for any | pepe for that matter—the true yardstick is simply 
this: Have we continued to organize the unorganized ? 

The contribution to our national welfare which marks the day-by-day 
record of the CIO is made possible, not because of our hopes and dreams, 
but only because of the ever-expanding membership of our unions. There is 
no substitute for strong unionism in a democracy. 

Hence, when with pride we point to the numerical additions to the ranks 
of CIO since last we met, we do so not alone because we thereby prove to 
ourselves and the nation that we shall never forget the fundamental purpose 
of the ClO—to organize the unorganized—but because of the higher motives 
of helping preserve our democratic way of life.» 

While results of Labor Board elections do“fot tell the whole story by 
any means, the two-year record of CIO unions in these tests cannot be dis- 
counted. In the two-year period ending June 30, 1946, CIO unions won 
3,856 elections and polled a grand total of 613,936 votes. Also, since our 
last convention we have added two international unions to the CIO family— 
the International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers and the Amalgamated Lithographers of America. These two organ- 
izations have added an approximate membership of 80,000 to the CIO. In 
addition, the Utility Workers Organizing Committee was granted an inter- 
national union charter and is known as the Utility Workers Union of Amer- 
ica, through the affiliation of 25,000 Consolidated-Edison employes in the 
New York City area. The Paper Workers Organizing Committee in Janu- 
ary, 1945, became the United Paperworkers of America. 

The Organization Department, under the supervision and direction of 
Allan S. Haywood, has greatly expanded its activities with the assistance of 
32 regional directors, five sub-regional directors, and 67 field representatives 
directly assigned to the CIO. In addition, 54 field representatives are paid 
by the CIO and assigned to our various affiliated unions; 10 officers of affili- 
ated organizations are paid by the CIO. In addition to the foregoing, one 
regional director of the CIO is paid by the United Steelworkers of America 
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and one regional director is paid by the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union. 

During the period since our last convention, eight regional directors have 
been assigned to the CIO Organizing Campaign, and appointments were 
made to the vacated positions from among field representatives. In addition, 
several field representatives have been assigned to the Southern Drive. 

New regional offices have been set up in Southern California, South Bend, 
Indiana, and Juneau, Alaska. A sub-regional office has been set up in Roches- 
ter, New York. 

We now have 40 International Unions, National Unions, and Organizing 
Committees, and 396 Local Industrial Unions affiliated with the CIO. Two 
hundred and eighty Industrial Union Councils are affiliated. A more detailed 
report on Councils is to be found elsewhere in this report. One hundred and 
eighty-nine applications for certificates of affiliation of Local Industrial 
Unions were received since our last convention; three of these applications 
were transferred to International Unions and two were withdrawn; two 
applications are pending. Therefore 182 certificates of affiliation were issued 
to Local Industrial Unions. Certificates of affiliation were issued to 34 Indus- 
trial Union Councils. 

The United Steelworkers are to the fore, reporting a total of 2,044 active 
and temporarily inactive local unions as compared to 1,850 in 1944. The 
total enrolled membership is 853,408, which includes 61,200 ordinarily exon- 
erated members. In addition there are 66,900 members who have not re- 
turned to their jobs from service in the Armed Forces of the United States 
and Canada. 

The Auto Workers for the period ending June 30, 1944, reported a mem- 
bership of 1,051,455. With the advent of V-E Day in May, 1945, lay-offs of 
war workers began, and the membership dropped off, and dropped off again 
after V-] Day, August 14, 1945. Since December, 1945, however, there has 
Seen a steady increase, although exact figures are not available at this time. 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America in the last two years 
chartered a total of 58 new organizations, making a combined total of 496 
locals, 29 Joint Boards, in 264 cities, 36 states, four provinces in Canada, and 
the District of Columbia. A breakdown by industry shows 13 charters issued 
in the clothing, leather garment, sportswear and rainwear industry aie 36 
in cotton garments, work clothes and gloves, and one in the retail field. 
Approximately 25,000 new members have been added to the Union during 
the past two years. 

The Textile Workers Union, between 1943 to 1946, signed 436 new con- 
tracts, covering 101,976 workers. (Their 1945 convention was postponed.) 
In addition, the Union won collective bargaining mghts in 67 other mills 
employing 18,240 workers, with which no collective bargaining agreements 
had yet been signed when this report went to press. The greatest gain was 
made in the cotton-rayon textile industry, followed by gains in the woolen 
and worsted industry. Consistently through the three years, this Union made 
inroads into some of the largest and most powerful chains in the country, 
including E. I. duPont DeNemours Company and the Proximity interests 
owned by the Cone interests in the Greensboro area of North Carolina. The 
American Federation of Hosiery Workers concentrated its organizing in the 
area of Berks County, Pennsylvania, and the South, particularly Tennessee, 
Georgia, North and South Carolina, and Mississipp1. 

The International Fur and Leather Workers Union is making fine prog- 
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ress in the drive to organize the remaining open shops in the leather indus- 
try, including the South. The wages of the fur workers during the past two 
years were the highest in the history of that industry. The Union carried on 
a hard, patient and skillful struggle for improvement of conditions of the 
fur workers, particularly in New York. 

The American Newspaper Guild papper. | rose 2,333 in the 12 months 
ending January 1, 1946. The gain in active dues-paying membership was 
even larger than the net increase. As of January, 1945, the active dues-paying 
membership was 17,155, and as of January, 1946, it was 19,812, an increase 
of 2,657. 

We reported to our last convention that the CIO had entered the railroad 
field, confining our activities exclusively to the organization of shop crafts 
and maintenance-of-way employes in the non-operating field. An election 
was held among the shop crafts on the PRR, and CIO was victorious in three 
crafts—namely, boilermakers, molders and powerhouse and laborers, involv- 
ing 13,550 workers. Our Railroad Workers Union has likewise been success- 
ful in the election held amongst the maintenance-of-way employes on the 
Santa Fe system involving approximately 12,000 employes. 

In January, 1946, a referendum was completed for the merger of the 
UOPWA and the FAECT. The FAECT met in formal conventio.. on De- 
cember 7, 1945, and voted unanimously to recommend such an amalgamation 
to its membership and subsequently approved this action by an 8-to-1 vote. 
The UOPWA completed the amalgamation at its convention in February, 
1946. Lewis Alan Berne, formerly president of FAECT, became a vice-presi- 
dent of UOPWA in charge of a new Scientific and Technical Workers Divi- 
sion which was created. The amalgamation of these two CIO affiliates has 
proven highly successful and has done much to add to the strength of the 
Organization and permit them to expand organizing activities. 

The International Woodworkers of America reports that the gains 
achieved by their locals in Canada in their strike against the monopolistic 
lumber operators is outstanding in Canadian history. They won wage in- 
creases and returned to work with the approximate membership gain of 
10,000. In the Southern Campaign, phenomenal membership gains have 
been won. 

The United Furniture Workers of America are presently confronted with 
a raiding program on the part of the AFL, but in spite of this obstruction, 
conunue to make headway in their organization. They are now negotiating 
with the IWA-CIO with the idea of amalgamation. 

The United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers now has 1,375 plants 
under contract, which represents the high peak of plants organized. Durin 
the period of 1944-1946, 323,572 workers joined the UE; UE won 450 NL 
elections covering 99,890 workers. Among the important elections held in 
the electrical industry and won by UE were 37 plants of the General Electric 
Company; new Westinghouse plants covering 4,219 workers; Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Company, the third largest producer of large-style incandescent 
lamps in the country. In Canada, UE won important elections at Canada 
Wire and Cable, Ontario, and two plants of the General Electric Company in 
Toronto, Ontario. 

At the recently concluded convention of the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers Union, they reported the membership is approxi- 
mately at the point it was two years ago, which was at the highest point ever 
achieved. This is a significant fact in view of the loss of some areas by recon- 
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version layofts and the steady decline in employment in the underground 
mines. Contracts covering 582 establishments have been negotiated. Concen- 
trated organizational activity made Lysewr the achievement of such goals as 
Connecticut Brass, Utah Copper, and Southwest. 

The United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers reports the number of local 
unions has increased substantially and new contracts have been consistently 
improved. 

The International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union reported 
a membership of 65,000 as against 50,000 at their previous convention. Dur- 
ing that period the ILWU participated in 74 NLRB elections, winning 61 of 
these elections, covering 18,346. Much progress has been made by the ILWU 
in Canada, Hawaii and the South. 

The Marine Cooks’ and Stewards’ Association report that since Pearl 
Harbor the tremendous numerical expansion of their Union is the most im- 
portant organizational event in the history of their Union. They are now 
manning almost 1,200 ships. 

The National Maritime Union reports that six new companies were 
brought under contract since their last convention, making a total of 60 deep- 
sea companies under contract. They operate 1,744 vessels, with 57,463 jobs 
under the jurisdiction of the NMU Hiring Hall. NMU is intensifying its 
efforts to organize the unorganized in its industry and is continuing the fight 
for the attainment of standard wages, hours and conditions for seamen com- 
parable to those of shoreside workers. 

The FTA-CIO, at its last convention, reported an increase of from 263 
to 493 contracts as against the report of the convention held two years prior. 
Outstanding in their organizing campaign has been the successful conclusion 
of their work in Winston-Salem, N.C., which includes the R. J. Reynolds 
Company, employing some 2,000 employes. The campaign to organize the 
largest cigarette company in the world has taken over three and one-half 
years. In the cigar industry, major victories were achieved in the American 
Tobacco Company plant in Charleston, American Tobacco Company plant in 
Philadelphia, Penn State Cigar Company in Philadelphia, and two plants in 
New York City and New Brunswick of the Klein Brothers Cigar Company. 
They are presently concentrating on a large tobacco plant in Clarksville, 
Tenn. One of their major campaigns has been in the fresh fruit and vege- 
table packing industry in California, Texas and Florida, and several elections 
have already been won. At their coming convention to be held this year, 
they will show an increase of 20,000 in dues-paying members for the past 
period of two years. This is exclusive of any new organizational work being 
carried on under the direction of the Southern Organizing Committee. 

The United Shoe Workers of America, from October, 1944, to October, 
1946, chartered an additional 38 locals. They have won 24 NLRB elections 
during the period of July, 1945, to July, 1946. 

The Transport Service Employes of America at their 1946 convention 
reported on their new fields of organization, among which were the dining- 
car employes of the Chicago & Eastern Illineis Railroad; the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad. and their efforts to organize the shop employes 
of the Pullman Company. They have been successful in winning a victory 
on the B. & O. among the dining-car employes numbering some 800 workers. 
They have also made inroads in the South, winning the election in the Savan- 
nah Union Terminal and Memphis Union Terminal, which will serve as a 
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preapeies for organization among similar employes in the same section of 
the country. 

The United Packinghouse Workers of America chartered 79 new local 
unions. In the United States the UPWA-CIO reported a gain of 19,111 
members and in Canada a gain of 7,124 members. This gives a total gain of 
26,435 new members added to the union since their previous convention. 
They are continuing with their drives and are making headway among the 
Swift plants in Kansas City, Fort Worth, Texas, St. Joseph, Mo., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the Tobin plants in the East. 

The United Stone and Allied Products Workers has issued charters to 35 
branches organized since their previous convention. In addition to these, 12 
local unions in the brick industry voted to transfer to this union. 

Steady organizational gains have been made in all parts of the country, 
the Executive Board of the Transport Workers Union reported at its recent 
convention. Outstanding victories included those in New York City, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Akron, Columbus, Chicago, New Orleans, Omaha, 
and other cities. 

In spite of the readjustments necessitated by postwar conditions, the Oil 
Workers International Union has shown consistent and steady progress. This 
union is likewise making its contribution to the CIO Southern Organizing 
Drive and as a result is gaining through organization of oil workers in Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana and in Texas. Organization activities are presently 
going on at Standard Oil Refinery at Baton Rouge, the Ethyl Corporation 
ae at Baton Rouge, the Humble refinery at Baytown, Texas, and the Phil- 
ips Refinery at Borger, Texas. 

The United Rubber Workers have shown a steady growth which has con- 
tinued since the end of the war. They have won 34 NLRB elections during 
the fiscal year. Outstanding achievements during this past year were organi- 
zation of the B. F. Goodrich Company new tire and tube plant at Miami, 
Oklahoma, as well as organization of several new tire and tube manufactur- 
ing plants belonging to the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company and the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Company. 

The United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes of America 
has tssued 150 new charters. These new locals are located in 57 cities of 20 
states and the District of Columbia, as well as cities in the various provinces 
ot Canada. They are currently engaged in integrating their efforts with that 
ot the National CIO in the drive which is now under way to organize the 
workers of the South. Irving Abramson continues as the director of organi- 
zation for this union. 

Since our last convention the United Federal Workers of America amal- 
gamated with the State, County and Municipal Workers. Abram Flaxer is 
the president. This amalgamation has proven highly successful in that it has 
added prestige and strength to this organization. They are making headway 
in their organizational efforts. 

The Glass Workers report continued progress in their organization and 
they are intensifying their efforts to bring into their folds outstanding cor- 

Orations. 

The IUM&SWA-CIO reported for the 10 months from September, 1945, 
to July, 1946, their union participated in 34 NLRB elections; 22 of these 
were plant-wide elections and 12 were unit elections. Of the 22 plant-wide 
elections, they won 14, lost seven, and had one election go into a runoff 
(Higgins, Inc.) ; 34,025 new members were recruited during the year. 
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The Farm Equipment and Metal Workers Union continues to make 
steady progress in its organizing campaigns and is intensifying its activities. 
Among other affiliates which have shown membership gains since our 
previous convention are the Barbers and Beauty Culturists, American Com- 
munications Association, International Fishermen and Allied Workers, and 
Inland Boatmen’s Union. 
® 


CIO Southern Campaign 


At the Executive Board Meeting of the CIO, held on March 14 and 15, 
1946, the CIO Organizing Committee was set up, and the campaign to or- 
ganize the unorganized workers in the South got under way on June 15, 1946. 


The Advisory Committee is composed of Allan S. Haywood, chairman; 
James B. Carey, Jacob Potofsky, Charles Lanning, Albert J. Fitzgerald, Pietro 
Lucchi, R. J. Thomas, David J. McDonald and Emil Rieve. 


Van A. Bittner was selected as national director, with George Baldanzi, 
Thomas Starling, Gladys Dickason, John Hawkins, Homer Wilson, John V. 
Riffe, Philip Clowes and George Craig as assistants to the national director. 

Sherman H. Dalrymple was selected as secretary-treasurer of the Organ- 
izing Committee. Jack Kroll served as an assistant to the national director 
for a short while, but relinquished this position to become director of PAC. 
Lee Pressman 1s chief counsel for the Southern Organizing Drive. 


The campaign embraces the states of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Florida, Arkansas, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Kentucky and the Kanawha Valley section of West Virginia. 

State directors in all these states with the exception of three were turned 
over to the organizing drive by the CIO. 


There is a staff of 252 field workers who are paid directly by the CIO 
Organizing Committee, with some 30 field workers who are taking part in 
the drive and paid by the different unions of the CIO by whom they are 
employed. This army of organizers was all recruited from unions affiliated 
with the CIO. 

Up to the writing of this report, there had been 174 elections, of which 
the CIO won 150 and lost 24. There are now pending before the NLRB 
236 petitions for elections. The elections held and petitions filed with the 
NLRB are tairly well distributed over the various states embraced in the 
organizing drive. 

The textile industry is the largest basic industry in the South, and the 
campaign of organization is being vigorously carried on at the plants of 
the largest textile manufacturers, including the Cannon Mills in North 
Carolina, the Avondale Mills in Alabama, the Bibb Mills in Georgia and, ot 
course, practically all of the other smaller textile manufacturers in the South. 

The woodworking industry is the second largest industry in the South, 
and organizing campaigns are being conducted in practically every important 
lumber producing section. 

The same is true of the food and tobacco workers, clothing manufactur- 
ing plants, furniture workers, steel workers, oil workers, chemical workers, 
and many other miscellaneous industries. 
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DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL 


UNION COUNCILS 


The activities of the State, City and County Industrial Union Councils of 
the CIO have shown a strong development during the two years since the Chi- 
cago convention. The number of fields in which Councils are engaged is very 
large, including’ political action, legislation, public relations, labor and public 
education, community services, housing, health, race relations, economic and 
social planning, as well as the fundamental work of assistance to our unions and 
regional directors in their organizing and bargaining activities. The total num- 
ber of State Councils is 36. The total number of State, City and County Coun- 
cils is 231. 

The close cooperation between the Department of Industrial Union Councils 
and the CIO Political Action Committee, referred to in the report of your Pres- 
ident to the Chicago convention, has continued since that time. The resolution 
on political action adopted at the Chicago convention called for the maintenance 
and stimulation of the activities of Political Action Committees in state and 
city Industrial Union Councils and local unions, and the establishment of such 
committees where they were not then organized. It declared the Political Action 
Committees of the Councils to be ‘‘the instrumentalities of the political activi- 
ties of CIO in the field.” 

The policy of integrating Political Action Committees closely with Industrial 
Union Councils and promoting their work under the jurisdiction of the councils 
was further implemented by the Executive Board of the CIO in its statement 
of April 12, 1945, on political action. This statement directed each state and 
city Industrial Union Council to establish a Political Action Committee and de- 
clares these committees to be the agencies of the CIO to carry out this program 
of political education and political action. 

As a result of these directives from the Convention and Board, Political 
Action Committees were reconstituted in a number of states and communities 
in the Industrial Union Councils. In political matters, as distinguished from 
legislation, they work under the guidance of the National CIO Political Action 
Committee. 

The Department of Councils lent every effort to aid the drives of the Politi- 
cal Action Committee renewed in the spring of 1946, toward the collection of 
dollar contributions from CIO membership. Bookkeeping systems and other or- 
ganizational details related to the contribution campaign were worked out. Close 
collaboration among the Internationals, the CIO-PAC, and the Council Depart- 
ment is of great importance if the maximum amount of money 1s to be raised by 
voluntary contributions for our all-important political work. 

The Council Department has also been careful to bring to the attention of 
all Councils promptly the legal opinions and memoranda prepared by the CIO 
Legal Department in respect to restrictions on political activity by labor unions. 
Director John Brophy has been concerned to see that the policies of all Councils 
adhered strictly to the letter and spirit of the law in regard to the financial con- 
tributions and otherwise. All available legal advice has been passed on to the 
Councils, and their officers have been urged to study the opinions and memo- 
randa carefully and to see that the policies of their respective organizations were 
in line with recommendations. 

The coordination of the work of local Industrial Union Councils with the 
proper state councils, and the coordination of both local and state councils with 
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the Department of Industrial Union Councils in all matters of general policy is 
of great importance. Political and industrial programs of ont.» scope and am- 
ple detail have been worked out by the successive CIO conventions in respect to 
domestic affairs. In foreign affairs also, the proper officers and bodies of the 
CIO lay down official CIO policy from time to time. It is imperative that Coun- 
cils adhere to CIO policy in all these fields, and, further, that they should not 
undertake to deal with remote issues, particularly on foreign affairs, on which the 
CIO has not spoken. 

Public statements by local Councils on developments in distant foreign lands, 
in relation to which the CIO has not taken a position, are too often based on 
faulty information, sometimes conflict with policy formulation which is the re- 
y emcess of designated agencies of the national CIO, and should not be in- 

ulged in by Industrial Union Councils. The proper procedure is for Councils 
to make their views known in appropriate statements or communications to the 
Director of Councils for transmission to the executive officers and the appro- 
aay CIO agencies dealing with these questions. Due consideration can then 
given to such recommendations by the national organization. 

The heavy responsibility of our Industrial Union Councils, particularly the 
State Councils, in respect to state legislation, was emphasized by your President 
at the Conference of State Councils called at his suggestion by Director Brophy 
in Washington in December, 1944. This Conference followed closely after the 
Conference of State Labor Commissioners summoned to Washington by the Sec- 
retary of Labor, which was attended by large numbers of CIO State Council 
officers as appointees of state Governors. At the CIO Council Conference, 
your President outlined the functions of CIO state bodies as that of the respon- 
sible agencies of the CIO with respect to state legislation in their territories. 
Their work in the various phases of: state legislation is carried on in close con- 
tact with the several departments and committees of the National CIO concerned 
with special subjects. 

Space prohibits the discussion of all the various kinds of state legislative 
problems which our Councils handle. Among the more important, however, is 
workmen’s compensation. Many of our state and city organizations maintain spe- 
cial representatives to deal exclusively with compensation questions. 

As pointed out by the Pennsylvania Industrial Union Council, which made 
a special report on the Ontario system, two commendable results stand out: pre- 
mium rates charged to the employers are decidedly lower than elsewhere, and 
benefits to the injured workmen are paid promptly and are amazingly higher 
than those paid elsewhere. Copies of the Pennsylvania Council’s report were dis- 
tributed by the Council Department to all State Industrial Union Councils and 
it is urged that the persons assigned to this work in the various Councils give spe- 
cial consideration to this study. 

As has been customary during the years since the establishment of the CIO 
Legislative Department, the Industrial Union Councils worked closely with the 
CIO Legislative Department. 

Among the issues of federal legislation which the Department has stressed 
was the legislation on atomic energy control. The bills introduced by Senator 
McMahon and Representative Helen Gahagan Douglas in the Senate and the 
House, and which called for public ownership and civilian administration of 
atomic energy, were eventually passed in reasonably satisfactory form only be- 
cause an unusually fine job was done in mobilizing public opinion in their sup- 
port. The CIO can claim a very large share of the credit for this work. 

Timely policy directives were also given to all Councils in respect to the 
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proposals developed for world control of atomic explosives and world civilian 
development of atomic energy. Late in the year of 1945 the Executive Board of 
the CIO adopted a policy statement outlining the general position of the CIO 
in the matter. On the basis of these statements, your President endorsed the 
proposals prepared for the consideration of the State Department and the 
United States representative on the United Nations Atomic Energy Commission, 
and known as the Acheson-Lilienthal Report. It will be recalled that this report 
recommended world public ownership and operation of mines and plants pro- 
ducing atomic energy materials and products, including explosives, and the de- 
velopment of atomic energy for civilian purposes under United Nations auspices. 

Following the policies worked out by the International Woodworkers of 
America and the section of the CIO Legislative Committee charged with the 
responsibility for work in the field of forestry, the Department has disseminated 
to the Councils explanatory material on the forestry program which has been 
developed by the IWA and the CIO. The CIO’s endorsement of the Hook For- 
estry Bill (H. R. 6221), calling for a comprehensive regulation of timber cutting 
all over the country; the Thom Timber Production Bill (H. R. 5973), calling 
for immediate measures to aid in the production of timber for veterans’ housing ; 
and the Roosevelt Redwood Memorial Forest Bill (H. R. 6201), introduced by 
Helen Gahagan Douglas of Calitornia, to establish a redwood forest in Califor- 
nia as a memorial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was called to the attention of 
all Councils. They were asked to mobilize all possible support for these measures. 

The Councils have sent delegations of CIO members to Washington from 
time to time on crucial legislative matters at the request of the Legislative Di- 
rector. The representatives comprising these delegations have come from local 
unions or from the Councils themselves, traveling to Washington at the expense 
of these locals or Councils, in order to meet members of Congress personally 
and apprise them of the views of their constituents. 

A procedure of calling Conferences of State Industrial Union Councils at 
CIO Headquarters in Washington was inaugurated shortly after the Chicago 
Convention. Convened in December, 1944, the first of these Conferences re- 
viewed the activities of the State Labor Departments, considered the anti-labor 
legislation likely to arise in forthcoming legislative sessions, examined the work 
of our organizations with State Labor Departments, reviewed the status of state 
laws, including state labor laws and state election laws, and discussed relation- 
ren with state governments generally. The sessions lasted two days. The sec- 
ond Conference of State Councils, dealing with the question of Full Production, 
was called at the end of June. Sessions continued through three days. 

Your President addressed both Conferences briefly, pointing out the desira- 
bility of the procedure, the advantages to be gained by personal discussion of 
CIO policies in this manner, and the importance of calling similar meetings at 
reasonable intervals. 

In preparation for CIO work in State Legislatures, model bills on various 
subjects prepared or endorsed by several committees and departments of the Na- 
tional CIO have been submitted to State Councils from time to time. United 
States Labor Department material, such as that pertaining to state labor laws 
for women, has been distributed. Our organizations have been apprised of de- 
velopments in respect to state legislation on matters such as housing and state 
wage-hour laws, and, above all, have been given special notification on anti- 
labor state legislation. 

In cooperation with the National CIO Community Service Committee, many 
city Industrial Union Councils organized training centers for the development 
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of out-plant counsellors who advise union members of rights and procedures in 
respect to the various agencies of local governments. Details of this very im- 
portant development in the work in the CIO have been given in reports of the 
Community Services Committee. 

Systematic efforts have been made by the Department to increase the degree 
of affiliation of CIO unions to our Industrial Union Councils. The months of 
May and June, 1945, were designated as a period of full affiliation drive. While 
there has been substantial improvement in many cases in the degree of affiliation, 
it is necessary to give constant attention to this subject and to make a continuous 
and unflagging effort to achieve and maintain full affiliation and full payments 
of per capita. The extent to which our state and city organizations can function 
effectively on the crucial problems of legislation, politics, education and public 
relations, which are their peculiar responsibilities, depends in the first instance 
on the practical and tangible cooperation accorded by the local organizations of 
Internationals, and local industrial unions, in paying their per capita taxes on 
time and in full, and in maintaining full affiliation to the central bodies. 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND 
EDUCATION 


Reconversion experience has pointed up the crucial economic problems 
which confront the nation. This Department has sought to interpret those 
problems to our members, to indicate possible solutions, and to assist our 
organizations in seeking to win gains through collective bargaining and 
through political action. Kermit Eby is director of this Department. 

Our pamphlets and the Economic Outlook have discussed current issues 
and have secured an ever wider audience. They have set forth pertinent facts 
and arguments for higher wages, the guaranteed annual wage, the 65-cent 
minimum amendment to the Fair Labor Standards Act, health insurance, 
better social security, effective price control, and other steps essential for a 
well-functioning economy and for proper levels of living for wage-earners. 
They also explained the reasons for the strikes following the end of the war 
and the contributions collective bargaining has made to the nation. Special 
issues of the Economic Outlook were ones on manpower problems, recon- 
version needs, cartels, good schools for all, women 1n industry, the common 
interests of farmers and workers, white-collar workers, and inflation. 

As part of our task of interpreting the union movement to the public, we 
made a special study of the government and finances of our international 
unions which indicated conclusively the democratic nature of our organiza- 
tions and the sound manner in which their financial matters are handled. 
Combined with ‘Ten Years of CIO,” this material has had tremendous circu- 
lation under the title “The Truth About CIO.” 

Improved methods of cooperation with research departments of our in- 
ternational unions have been developed, and numerous meetings of research 
staffs have been held to discuss important problems. Our Department has 
thus been able to draw upon the experience of our affiliates and in turn has 
assisted them to develop materials of value in collective bargaining. 

By action of the Executive Board, a Wage Research Committee was re- 
cently established to prepare information required for coming collective bar- 
gaining negotiations. The research directors of the following unions are 
cooperating with this Department on the committee: Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers, United Automobile Workers, United Electrical Workers, CIO 
Maritime Committee, United Steelworkers of America, and Textile Workers 
Union of America. 

An important part of the Department's research functions has been to 
seek more reliable data and analyses from government agencies. Unfortu- 
nately, conservatives in Congress have too often opposed necessary appro- 
semen so that basic data on the functioning of our economy is still woe- 
ully inadequate. Although funds have made possible an expansion of the 
work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and special studies on consumer tn- 
comes and unemployment, even such an obvious study as a census of manu- 
factures has been prevented. 

A Labor Advisory Committee to the Division of Statistical Standards of 
the Bureau of the Budget has provided a constructive channel for contact 
and consultation between our organizations on government research pro- 
grams. The establishment of this committee marks a new stage in recogni- 
tion of labor’s needs and the contribution that labor can make on technical 
problems. Specific recommendations have been made by the committee on 
obtaining more adequate information on wages, unemployment, company 
finances, labor costs, productivity, and similar matters. 

The CIO research staff has had special responsibility in connection with 
the study of guaranteed wages being made for the Advisory Board of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion. Difficulties in securing em- 
ployer cooperation and adequate funds have delayed completion of this gov- 
ernmental study, but increasing public recognition of the justice of labor's 
demands for guaranteed wages is encouraging. 

The controversy connected with the appointment of a new Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics led to highly misleading press statements and editorials 
on labor's desires in regard to the BLS. Our aim has been to promote the 
collection of correct information with proper statements on its limitations. 
Our research representatives have been able to bring about more realistic 
work in interpretation. It is to be hoped that with the appointment of Mr. 
Ewan Clague as commissioner, proper consultation with labor groups will be 
established and that the Bureau will be able to fulfill its functions more ade- 
quately. Additional funds will be required for this purpose, and labor should 
give full —— to requested appropriations. 

Because the democratic solution of our economic problems depends in no 
small = on sufficient information, the nation must increasingly insist that 
basic facts cannot be considered a private matter to be withheld by employ- 
ers. Much of the government research depends on voluntary employer co- 
operation, and special studies on guaranteed wages or productivity and labor 
costs can be hamstrung by employers’ refusal to cooperate. 

The research staff has served on numerous other committees, such as the 
Labor Committee of the National Planning Association and those advising 
the Women’s Bureau and Children’s Bureau. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment served as CIO delegates to the National Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion and aided state councils on special legislation problems. 


Education 

Since the last CIO convention, the following publications have been 
issued by the Department: “Re-employment,” “Substandard Wages,” ‘For 
American Youth,” “CIO,” First Aid in Layoffs,” “Bibliography of CIO Pub- 
lications,” “Guaranteed Wages the Year Round,” ‘‘The Bible and the Work- 
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ing Man,” “Letters to Dad,” “For CIO Stewards,” ‘The Truth About CIO,” 
and “America’s Logjam—and How to Break It.” Two older pamphlets in 
the FACTS FOR ACTION series, ‘For the Nation’s Security” and “Labor 
and Education,” were revised and brought up to date. 

The paid circulation of individual subscribers to the Economic Outlook has 
tripled, and special-subject issues have run as high as 125,000 copies. The 
following issues, with circulation to date indicated in parentheses, are among 
the most successful: ‘For the People’s Health” (40,000), “The CIO in the 
South” (75,000), “When the People Vote—They Win (35,000), “Inflation! 
—Now What?” (50,000), ‘How Big Is Big Business?” (25,000), “Explod- 
ing the High Wage-High Price Myth” (50,000). “Men in Overalls” reached 
more than 125,000 circulation and was used a good deal in CIO exhibits at 
state fairs. “The Truth About CIO” reached 125,000 circulation in the black- 
and-white edition and more than 200,000 in the two-color edition, giving it 
a total circulation of above 325,000. 

The Department has continued to develop its mailing lists, which now 
have more than 42 separate divisions with 85,000 names. A special blank has 
been printed and distributed to all CIO affiliates to aid them in constantly 
sending in additions to the mailing lists. 

In the past two years the Department has sponsored quarterly meetings 
of the education directors of CIO unions and has been responsible for five 
regional educational conferences held in Chicago, New York, Fort Worth, 
Chapel Hill, and Houston. Approximately 150 delegates, including many 
regional and state CIO officials, attended each of these two-day meetings. 
Sessions were held on developing local educational Sea working with 
community groups, the use of visual education, radio and public relations 
techniques, how to train PAC workers, and the methods of using pamphlets 
and leaflet materials. 

In connection with the Fort Worth and Chapel Hill conferences, the 
Department was granted financial assistance from one of the large founda- 
tion funds. This money was used to assist delegates whose attendance could 
not otherwise have been financed. The Department also received a grant 
from a foundation fund to provide a number of three-month apprenticeships 
for college graduates who wish to go into the labor movement. The co- 
operating union thus has an opportunity to observe the applicant and to 
decide whether to hire him at the end of the three-month period. 

The educational work of the Department has been strengthened by the 
grant of money from another foundation fund to provide for more field 
work and for some testing of our printed materials. These funds are also 
being used to discover the most successful techniques being developed by 
local educational committees. 

The Department was instrumental in distributing one million copies of 
the eight-page picture strip, “There Are No Master Races,” and preparing a 
study of its effectiveness. It also prepared and published an eight-page a 
ture strip, “The Bible and the Working Man,” which has been used effec- 
tively in the South and other sections of the country where there is an at- 
tempt to organize religious groups against the CIO. We are now distribut- 
ing the 48-page picture book entitled “Joe Worker and the Story of Labor.” 

During the past summer, members in the Department were active in 
developing summer school programs for CIO unions. Our literature was 
made available to all summer schools as were special labor films and services 
in the field of visual education. 
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The Department has set up a new film library to help encourage the use 
of 16-mm. sound movies and sound film strips. It has prepared a kit of sound 
film strip records to go with a sound film strip machine which local ClO 
unions are purchasing. It has assisted CIO unions in getting equipment and 
has published discussion guides for specific films. 

The Department has just released its new sound film strip, “Guaranteed 
Wages the Year Round,” which was made by a Hollywood producer and has 
been widely praised as an educational medium. 

The Department issues a monthly bibliography of free materials which 
is sent to more than 3,000 educational leaders both in and out of CIO. For 
full-time educational directors, it has developed a monthly exchange ot ma- 
terials published by CIO unions. 

The Department has been instrumental in helping to set 4 “The Com- 
mittee for the Extension of Labor Education” and has distributed 15,000 
copies of the leaflet explaining the need for a workers’ education service 
through the Department of Labor. In this connection, the Department has 
advised the Bureau of Labor Standards on several projects in the field of 
education. 

The Department cooperates with various religious bodies, on all levels, 
through Mr: Eby’s membership on the Industrial Council of the Federal 
Council of Churches, his position as co-chairman of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation, and through articles and releases to church magazines. 

In education, our influence goes beyond the confines of America. Mr. 
Eby was a member of the United States Education Commission to Japan 
(1946), and was recently elected to the Executive Board of UNESCO. He 
was also influential in securing the appointment of Mr. Larry Rogin of the 
Textile Workers as a member of an Education Commission to Germany. 
“The Truth About CIO” and the Steward’s Manual have been translated into 
Spanish, and all of our publications have been sent to Germany and Japan, 


many of them for translation. 
® 


PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


With the ending of the war, the CIO faced new problems in its public 
relations. During the war, the spirit of national unity facilitated a public 
understanding of CIO's objectives, all of which were related to the patriotic 
purpose of speeding victory. But with the return to peacetime attitudes, the 
CIO confronted an aati-union drive designed to turn veterans, farmers, mid- 
dle class and other groups against the organized workers. 

In the two years since the last convention, therefore, CIO’s public rela- 
tions activities, under the direction of Len De Caux, publicity director, have 
had to be devoted not only to mobilizing labor support for CIO's postwar 
program, but also to counteracting divisive propaganda by demonstrating to 
other sections of the population that CIO's aims are constructively designed 
to promote their interests as well as labor's, through expanding national 
prosperity. 

Special campaigns included the popularizing of CIO’s reconversion pro- 
gram for full production and full employment, CIO’s national wage move- 
ment, the legislative campaign to influence the 79th Congress, and the elec- 
tion campaign of 1946. 

The scope and effectiveness of CIO’s public relations program during the 
past two years has attracted widespread press and radio recognition, often 
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from sources by no means sympathetic to the CIO. Many articles have been 
— in business and other publications pointing to the modern and popu- 
ar methods used and noting that “labor tells its story so that all can under- 
stand.” 

In a nation-wide public relations contest, with some 300 entries from 
organizations of all kinds, the CIO won a special award from the American 
Public Relations Association for “outstanding public relations accomplish- 
ments in 1945.” 

Chief handicaps to be overcome in CIO’s publicity efforts were (1) the 
fact that the major media of opinion-formation—press, radio, movies, etc.— 
are controlled by large corporate interests traditionally hostile to labor's 
economic demands, and (2) the financial inability of a movement supported 
solely by the workers’ dues to compete with wealthy interests in huge adver- 
tising campaigns and expensive public relations programs. 

Special reliance had, therefore, to be placed on the labor press, on pam- 
phleteering and other low-cost methods involving the cooperation of a large 
membership. 


General Press 


The CIO has continued its policy of having no secrets from the public, 
but letting all its policies and activities be known at once to press and radio 
with a maximum of background information. 

In pursuance of this policy, the CIO Publicity Department has issued an 
average of 10 press releases a week, arranged veh 20 press conferences, 
answered thousands of mail and phone queries, made itself available for in- 
formation at all times to reporters and writers, arranged for many magazine 
articles, and made repeated mailings of background material to editors, radio 
commentators and writers throughout the country. 


CIO Press 


The CIO press has continued to be serviced through the Union News 
Service weekly clipsheet, mimeographed releases, mats, picture features, etc., 
and conferences of editors and publicity directors have been called from time 
to time to plan coordinated campaigns. 

Special efforts have been made to increase the popular appeal of The CIO 
News—which is published in a dozen special union and local editions in 
addition to its national edition—by applying popular journalistic techniques 
of pictorial presentation, comic strips, humor, women’s features, and in- 
creased emphasis on human interest generally. 

This has resulted in a substantial increase in individual and group sub- 
scriptions. Since The CIO News depends upon voluntary subscriptions, how- 
ever, continued and increased support is needed from all CIO unions to 
expand its circulation to the point of maximum effectiveness. 

Among its other services, The CIO News has published special supple- 
ments on important issues (for instance, the voting records of the last Con- 
gress) which have been circulated separately in very large quantities. 


Radio Activities 


Since the last convention, the CIO has intensified its campaign for greater 
Opportunity on the air for labor, and test cases have been carried before the 
Federal Communications Commission. As a result, radio broadcasters in 











general have liberalized their policies somewhat in regard to granting time 
to labor, and a number of previous restrictions have been eliminated trom 
the code ot the Nationa! Association of Broadcasters. 

In addition to frequent special CIO broadcasts and the “ee, sa ot 
CIO speakers on radio torums and other programs, the CIO has been suc- 
cesstul in obtaining regular weekly sustaining programs on the three major 
networks. 

On the American Broadcasting Company network, the CIO has tor the 
past two years sponsored the ‘Labor USA” weekly program, during the fist 
six months of each year, featuring a dramatized presentation of current 
issues. 

On the Nationa! Broadcasting Company network. the CIO sponsors the 
“America United” weekly forum program for three months each year. 

On the Columbia Broadcasting System, the CIO has sponsored two 13- 
week series—‘Jobs for Tomorrow,” a dramatized human-interest presenta- 
tion of reconversion problems, industry by industry, and ‘Cross-Section 
CIO,” featuring on-the-spot interviews with the rank and file of labor 

Emphasis in CIO radio programs has been placed on simple, popular 
presentation, using the latest professional techniques of dramatization, music 
and entertainment ro attract and hold listeners. CIO programs have received 
high ratings and some have been cited in radio anthologies as examples ot 
“dramatized radio pamphleteering at its most agile.” 

Alert to the new possibilities of FM broadcasting, the CIO has also pro- 
moted the idea of labor FM stations, and several FM licenses have already 


been granted to CIO unions. 


Other Activities 


The circulation of pamphlets  Sagucgg sv by the various ClO departments 
and committees has continued to be an important activity of the CIO Pub- 
licity Department. This circulation has run into many millions of copies. 

In the fall of 1945, a special committee, headed by David J. McDonald, 
was formed and financed “ directly interested CIO unions for additional 
publicity on CIO's wage movement. It issued posters and pamphlets, bought 
radio time and advertising space, sent special releases to rural, Negro and 
foreign-language po and otherwise supplemented the continuing public 
relations activities of the national CIO. 

@ 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


During the period since the last convention, the closing months of the 
war and the months of reconversion and transition to a peacetime economy 
brought a constantly changing body of legal problems to the CIO unions 
and the national office. The Legal Department, under Lee Pressman. General 
Counsel, has continued to afford the facilities of its services to various unions 
in meeting the most important of these issues and by conference, mail, pam- 
phlets and analyses for general distribution has attempted to furnish to CIO 
members and leaders the answers to some of the most pressing of the legal 
problems. As in past years, the Department has worked closely with the 
Legislative Department in the analysis of proposed measures and in the 
drafting and preparation of testimony for CIO witnesses. The Department 
has also continued its practice established in earlier years of meeting fre- 
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quently with the General Counsels for the various CIO unions for discussion 
of common problems. 

Many of the fields in which the Department has been called upon for 
legal representation or tor the preparation of material are covered in such 
other sections of this report as those pertaining to legislation, wage issues 
and tax problems. At this point, brief note will be taken of some of the 
other major fields of the Department's action. 


1. National Labor Relations Board 


With the termination ot the war, the work of this agency has assumed a 
greater importance than at any time in recent years. In connection with rep- 
resentation matters and elections, the importance of the Board’s work cannot 
be overestimated. The reconversion situation has created many new prob- 
lems with respect to changing bargaining units and the expansion and con- 
tracting of bargaining units. Moreover, the Board’s work remains in critical 
importance because it is the only agency available to police the employer 
practice of attempting to defeat the bargaining rights of CIO unions through 
collusive arrangements with company unions or other organizations which 
do not have membership among the employes involved. 

The CIO must continue to focus sharp attention on the work of the 
National Labor Relations Board to see to it that the principles forged by 
members of the Board in the early days of the administration of the Act are 
not diluted or abandoned. There have been dangerous indications of such a 
possibility. For example, many of these principles relate to the important 
question of the appropriate bargaining unit, whether it is to be on a craft or 
an industrial basis. Thus, the Board has had a well-established doctrine, 
known as the American Can doctrine, under which it refused to entertain 
attempts to carve out crafts from units which had been established upon an 
industrial basis through a history of collective bargaining. During the recent 
past, the Board has created a series of so-called exceptions to this doctrine 
which are extremely unsound. The CIO must maintain a very careful watch 
upon the entire development of the body of law in connection with repre- 
sentation matters. 

The unfair labor practice sections of the National Labor Relations Act 
have also acquired a new importance since the end of the war. During the 
war most employers were forced to pay lip service to the rights of their 
employes, but made it clear that with the end of the war they would renew 
their offensive against labor organizations. The termination of the war has 
brought to light many of these employers. The recent cases before the Board 
involve many of the most powerful anti-union employers in the country, 
such as J. I. Case and Allis Chalmers. The Board’s reports with respect to 
unfair labor practice cases show that in every category of violation of the 
National Labor Relations Act the number of charges filed by labor organi- 
zations is greater than at any time within the last five years. 


In August of the past year, Board Member Gerard D. Reilly resigned 
from the Board. In the past reports of the Legal Department it was pointed 
out that the decisions of this Board member demonstrated a bias and a deter- 
mined desire to defeat the efforts of CIO unions to obtain protection of their 
members to which they are entitled under the National Labor Relations Act. 

One of the most serious problems in connection with the Board is that 
of delay. The Board has recently suffered an appropriation cut of some 20 
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r cent. This has meant at least a 20 per cent increase in the amount of 
time needed to process a case. The Appropriations Committees of Congress 
have apparently discovered that an effective way to sabotage the Act is to 
deprive it of the funds needed for its proper functioning. 

The use of appropriations to affect or influence the administration of the 
Act is by now an old story. The Frey rider is still regularly attached to Board 
appropriations, and during the past year a rider was attached to the appro- 
priation which removes from the scope of the Act certain groups of agricul- 
tural employes. A continuing fight must be waged to prevent the use of 
appropriations for the purpose of interfering with the full operation of the 
Act. 

Proposals to amend the Act are constantly being pressed by anti-labor 
forces in Congress. These same forces persist in their attacks and pressures 
on the Board to change its policies in order to weaken the administration of 
the Act. It is imperative now more than ever that the CIO see to it that the 
Act remains what it was intended to be, Labor’s Magna Charta. 


2. Federal and State Anti-Labor Laws 


In every session of Congress in the last 10 years, and in large numbers ot 
state legislatures in the same period, there have been innumerable bills of- 
fered to restrict and interfere with the functioning of labor organizations 
and the achievement of sound collective bargaining. In 1943 a wave of re- 
strictive legislation characterized the activities of a number of state legisla- 
tures. 

For a number of years the CIO has been engaged in many test suits 
throughout the country seeking to obtain court declarations of basic consti- 
tutional rights of working men and women and their organizations. This 
body of litigation has produced a number of important principles established 
in many state courts and in the United States Supreme Court. 

The statute passed by the State of Colorado requiring unions to incorpo- 
rate has been declared unconstitutional by the state court. The statute passed 
by the State of Texas which prevented a trade union organizer from address- 
ing a mass meeting unless he first took out a license was held unconstitu- 
tional by the United States Supreme Court. The Florida law which attempted 
to prohibit individuals who did not meet prescribed requirements from serv- 
ing as labor union organizers or union representatives was held unconstitu 
tional. Local ordinances requiring union organizers to obtain a license upon 
payment of a fee have been held illegal. State laws attempting to place re- 
strictive conditions on the right to strike, or to refuse to work, or to picket, 
have been held unconstitutional. These decisions have developed the general 
doctrine that a state may not pass a law to require a license or to require the 
payment of fees for, or to prohibit or to place unreasonable conditions on, 
the exercise of rights of free speech, press and assembly through such means 
as striking, picketing, public meetings, and leaflet distribution. 

At the prone time, one of the important types of laws, among these 
state anti-labor statutes, which have not yet been fully tested in the courts, 
are those which prohibit union security clauses in collective bargaining agree- 
ments. When appropriate circumstances present themselves, test suits involv- 
ing the provisions on this subject which were inserted in the constitutions 
of the states of Florida and Arkansas will be tested by court action. 

During the present session of Congress, the same anti-labor groups which 
had been responsible for the harsh and unconstitutional restrictions embod- 
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ied in state legislation directed their pressures more sharply than ever before 
toward passage of federal anu-labor laws. Although they were not success- 
ful in enacting the notorious Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill and were defeated by 
the veto of the Case Bill, they did succeed in passing several measures which 
contain sharp threats to basic labor rights. 

The Hobbs Act became law during this session. It was the judgment of 
representatives of labor organizations that although this law masqueraded 
as an anti-racketeering statute and purported to be limited to the use of vio- 
lence against inter-state traffic, it would actually encourage many courts to 
apply it in bona fide labor disputes. The Attorney General, recommending 
to the President acceptance of the Act, declared that in his view the Act was 
very limited in its effect and would not apply to ordinary labor disputes in 
an industrial establishment. It is important now to keep a watchful eye on 
the Department of Justice to see whether in enforcement and in bringing of 
criminal prosecutions under the Act the Attorneys of the Department of 
Justice will give to the Act ihe same limited interpretation which the head 
of the Department gave in his advice to the President. 

In this session of Congress also the Lea Bill was passed, which, while 
limited to the radio industry, marks the first time that a law has been — 
stating that it is illegal for a group of workers to make a demand for the 
use of a larger number of employes than the employer is willing to assign 
to a particular job. 

There was continued resort in this session of Congress to the tactic of 
attaching riders to appropriations as a means of limiting labor's legal rights 
under the law. The NLRB Appropriation still carries the Frey Rider. It 
carries, in addition, a new rider prohibiting the use of the Agency’s funds 
for large groups of so-called “agricultural workers” but which include in 
reality many industrial type of employes. In addition, almost every appro- 
priation for Executive Departments now carries a rider forbidding payments 
to any employes of the Government who are members of an organization 
which asserts the right to strike against the Government. 

None of these new laws have as yet been the subject of test litigation ex- 
cept the Lea Bill. An attack on the constitutionality of that Bill is now 
pending in the courts. 

The drive for anti-labor legislation in the states has continued. During 
the last year it produced a comprehensive measure in the State of Louisiana 
which included many of the most vicious provisions of the vetoed Case Bill. 
In Virginia the last session of the legislature enacted a statute placing clearly 
unconstitutional restrictions on picketing rights including a provision mak- 
ing it illegal for a non-employe to join a picket line in front of an estab- 
lishment. The constitutionality of this _— is now under attack in a 
case in which the CIO is directly involved. 


3. Court Litigation 


A number of cases in which the Legal Department has been involved 
have been concerned with important i aftecting the rights of work- 
ers generally or of large groups in our membership. 

Several of these cases have affected the mghts of veterans on their return 
to civilian employment. The CIO —s in the case of Fishgold v. 
Sullivan Drydock in which the thoroughly discredited supersemiority doctrine 
advanced by the Selective Service Administration was finally reyected by the 
Supreme Court. A number of cases are now pending in the courts involving 
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the claim made by various CIO unions on behalf of veterans that a member 
of the Armed Services on return to his employment 1s entitled to full vaca- 
tion rights for the year of his return. 

The CIO and all of its major affiliates joined in support of a petition to 
the Supreme Court to reconsider a dangerous doctrine enunciated in the 
Elgin Jolret case. In that case the Supreme Court had initially given substan- 
tial encouragement to individual] negotiations between employers and em- 
ployes in derogation of the collective bargaining rights of a majority of the 
employes. On reargument, however, the court substantially modified its 
original position so as to permit the majority of the employes to receive sub- 
stantial protection of their collective bargaining rights so long as the organi- 
zation secured appropriate authorization from all members for purposes of 
representation and grievance settlement. 

An important case which has been argued and 1s now awaiting decision 
by the Supreme Court involves the Hatch Act. In that case it is the conten- 
tion ot CIO that Federal employes as citizens of the United States are entitled 
to participate in political action and that an effort to deny them of that right 
is a denial of basic civil liberties. 

An effort by an anti-labor group in Texas to discredit the CIO by them- 
selves assuming the same name and carrying on anti-labor activities under 
that name, was defeated by the issuance of an injunction by a state court in 
Texas restraining these illegitimate activities. 


4. War Labor Board and Wage Stabilization Board 


A noteworthy event since our last Convention was the passing of the 
War Labor Board. The wage policies which have persisted since the termina- 
tion of the Board’s existence are the subject of a separate section of this re- 
port. The Legal ——— continued to be involved in matters related 
to wage stabilization both in the final days of the National War Labor Board 
and before the present National Wage Stabilization Board which on Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, took over the remaining functions of the War Labor Board. 

The Wage Stabilization Board continues to be of some importance to la- 
bor organizations to the extent that it retains, at least nominally, the function 
of enforcing the prohibition against wage reduction which is still part of the 
law of the land. In a number of instances effective action has been taken by 
Regional Boards to protect employes against chiseling efforts of employers 
‘who have attempted to whittle away certain parts of the wage payments due 
to the employes. 

Unfortunately the Board’s functions in their much broader and more sig- 
nificant impact have been on the side of restricting wage increases. Immedi- 
ately following V-J Day the President of the United States issued Executive 
Order No. 9599. As subsequently elaborated by Executive Order 9651, these 
established the new national wage policy, which permitted wage increases 
without the necessity tor approval.except that only certain types of wage 
increases could be considered as items of cost in any request of the employer 
for OPA action. In Executive Order No. 9697 issued by the President Feb- 
ruary 14, 1946, a new so-called naticnal wage policy was promulgated which 
expanded the basis upon which the NWSB could approve wage increases 
thereby permitting their inclusion as an item of cost, but which still retained 
the basic principle that wage increases, unless within the approved categories, 
are in some manner illegitimate. 

Operating under the restrictive provisions of these policies the Board 
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has exercised, in the main, an unhealthy influence on the solution of wage 
roblems confronting the country in the reconversion period. The Board 
unctions as part of a program calculated to discourage wage adjustments, a 
program which must be abandoned if the — of an inflationary rise and 
a catastrophic depression are to be avoided. 


5. Wage-and-Hour Law 


Since our last convention a number of important decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have been handed down under the Wage-Hour Law. 

These decisions deal with three types of problems: 

1. The scope of application of the Wage-Hour Act. 

2. The effect of individual compromise settlements or adjustments as a 
defense to employe suits for the full amount due them under the 
Wage-Hour Act. 

3. The nature of the activity constituting “working time” within the 
meaning of the Wage-Hour Act. 

Under the first heading dealing with the scope of application of the 
Wage-Hour Act, the Supreme Court has handed down decisions applying the 
Act to a great many local activities which employers sought to withdraw 
from the scope of the Act. As a result of these decisions thousands of em- 
ployes, particularly within the service industries, were brought within the 
scope of the Act. 

Under the second heading dealing with the effect of prior settlements 
upon employe suits, the Supreme Court ruled in two cases that such settle- 
ments cannot operate to defeat subsequent suits for the full amount due 
the employe. In one case the employe had compromised the amount due 
him and accepted a lesser amount. In a second case the compromise arose 
from a doubt as to whether the Act applied to the employe involved Be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to the application of the Act a compromise set- 
tlement was made. When it later became apparent that the Act was ap- 
plicable the Supreme Court ruled that the settlement could not operate to 
deprive the employes of the full amount which had been due them. 

In a third group of cases the Supreme Court has passed on the issue of 
what constitutes “working time’ within the meaning of the Wage-Hour Act. 
It first decided in a case brought by the CIO that tume ‘spent by miners in 
traveling trom the mine portal to the working tace must be counted as 
“working time” under the Wage-Hour Act. After that decision came down, 
employers sought to confine it to situations in which the time spent in travel- 
ing was unpleasant or involved physical hardship or inconvenience, but the 
Supreme Court in a subsequent decision, known as the Mount Clemens deci- 
sion, a case which was also brought by the CIO, made it clear that no such 
limitation was attached to the doctrine. In the Mount Clemens case the 
Supreme Court held that all time necessarily spent by employes in walking 
from time clocks to the place of productive work constitutes “working time” 
within the meaning of the Wage-Hour Act. It also held that certain prelim- 
inary activities in preparing for work constituted “working time.” 

Another important issue was also involved in the Mount Clemens case. 
In that case the employe who brought the suit could not prove precisely the 
amount of time for which he had not been properly compensated. The em- 
ployer argued that since the employe could not prove the precise amount of 
time, he was not entitled to recover. But the Court pointed out in that case 
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that it was the employer who was under a duty to keep proper records. 
Theretore, the Court ruled, if the employe produced sufficient evidence to 
show the amount and extent of uncompensated overtime as a matter of rea- 
sonable inference the employer must then show the precise amount of work 
pertormed. If the employer fails to produce such evidence the Court would 
then award damages to the employe even if the computation of damages 
was only rough or approximate. 

These Supreme Court cases have had their inevitable effect upon Con- 
gress. There have been persistent proposals to limit the period of time 
within which employes could sue to recover wages due them under the 
Wage-Hour Act. There have also been proposals cutting down the amount 
of the recovery in all cases where the Administrator had ruled in favor of 
the employer. These legislative proposals would seriously undermine the 
effectiveness of the Wage-Hour Act and must be strongly resisted. 


6. Labor Injunctions During the 1946 Strikes 


Although many individuals, both inside and outside of the labor move- 
ment, expressed the view prior to the commencement of the strikes this year 
that the anti-labor injunction was a thing of the past, this country witnessed 
the resort to this weapon by anti-labor employers in many cases. Although 
in many states, such as Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey, anti-injunc- 
tion laws are on the books which have been judicially approved for many 
years, the courts frequently trampled on these laws in their haste to crush 
strikes. A judge in a New Jersey court even went to the extent of invalidat- 
ing the New Jersey Anti-Injunction Law which was on the books and had 
been approved by the courts of New Jersey for many years. 

Labor's experience with the injunction during the 1946 strikes should 
make every union member aware that the injunction evil is still with us. 

Four observations may be made with respect to the group of injunctions 
issued during the recent strikes: 


1. In some instances these injunctions were issued in complete disregard 
of state anti-injunction laws prohibiting resort to injunctions in labor 
disputes. 

2. In an extremely large number of instances, injunctions were issued 
even though the picketing was peaceful and no proper basis for an 
injunction was present. 

3. In some cases the injunction was issued even though it was definitely a 
part of a back-to-work movement sponsored by the employer in viola- 
tion of the National Labor Relations Act. 

4. In a large number of instances, injunctions were issued upon the basis 
of the employer's representations without any notice to the union 1n- 
volved at all and without giving the union the fundamental American 
right to defend itself. 


The picture of an anti-labor judiciary is somewhat balanced by a few 
judges who refused to be stampeded by influential employers. In Indiana, 
Illinois, California, and a few other states, judges recognized either that an 
outstanding statute forbade the issuance of an injunction or that the em- 
ployer had in fact failed to prove that an injunction was necessary. However, 
the over-all picture of our experience in connection with the strike movement 
does not do credit to the American judiciary. It teaches us that the struggle 
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to maintain and preserve civil liberties must be a continuing struggle of the 
labor movement. There are three jobs ahead: 

The first is to place strong anti-injunction laws on the statute books of 
all the states. 

The second is by political and legislative action to prevent the judicial 
nullification of the anti-injunction acts which are now on the books. Our 
experience has shown that anti-labor judges will look for every loophole in 
existing anti-injunction laws in order to interfere in labor disputes on the 
side of employers. The labor movement must plug up these loopholes and 
make certain that the anti-injunction acts which are on the books serve the 
purpose for which they were drafted. 

The third is that union members through their votes must elect judges 
who are sympathetic with the rights of labor, judges who will make it clear 
that their doors are not open to every anti-union employer who needs an 
injunction to break a strike. 

e 


LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


The history of the first session of the 79th Congress, covering the years 
1945 and 1946, marks one of the most significant periods in the history of our 
country. It was a period which saw the final destruction of the Axis war ma- 
chines and which marked the nation’s transition from four years of war mo- 
bilization to preparation for peacetime production. It was a period which chal- 
lenged the United States Congress to rise to the highest levels of statesmanship 
and vision. History must record, unfortunately, that the record of this Congress 
evidences virtually no progress toward achievement of the historic tasks pre- 
sented to it. 

At the close of the war, the guide to a sound program of reconversion was 
before Congress in President Roosevelt's memorable “Bill of Rights.” The CIO 
devoted its attention to a program of legislation founded on the great principles 
of that document. In the period from September, 1945, down to the time of its 
adjournment Congress reduced the promises of that ‘Bill of Rights” to shreds. 

Congress failed and refused to take any of the emergency measures needed 
to meet the immediate problems presented by the termination of hostilities. In 
all of the months thereafter, Congress has failed and refused to take any of the 
long-range steps essential for the fulfillment of the hope of an era of security 
and prosperity for all the people. 


1. Emergency Reconversion Legislation Suppressed 


To meet the economic emergency in the immediate postwar months CIO 
supported a number of needed measures. Virtually every one met with violent 
death in Congress. 

The proposals for emergency unemployment compensation embodied in the 
Kilgore-Forand Bill (S. 1274 and H. R. 3891) were passed by the Senate only 
in a weakened and battered form, and never got beyond the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 

Proposals for continued operation of the United States ar a age Service 
by the Federal Government in order to make available an effective machinery 
. direct displaced workers to new jobs were fought bitterly and ultimately 

illed. 

The emergency proposals to meet the crying need for veterans’ housing met 
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with months and months of dilatory action, and when ultimately passed were 
enacted only in sadly weakened form. 

The story of ~_— control requires no extensive repetition. Despite the na- 
tion-wide demand for effective controls of spiraling living costs Congress de- 
layed action until the last minute and then sent to the President a measure sc 
clearly inadequate and illusory as to make the entire price control program a 
traud. A thoroughly justified Presidential veto placed squarely upon Congress 
the onus for a period immediately after June 30 during which the nation oper- 
ated without any legal price controls whatsoever. After a month of haggliny 
and special pleading Congress finally turned a completely deaf ear to the na- 
tional demand for true price control and returned to the President the law now 
in effect, a law which has yielded at virtually every point to the pressure of the 
profiteers. In the months which have followed the enactment of this law the 
people have felt the effects of the activities of Senators Taft and Wherry and 
of the weaknesses of the Administration leaders in their willingness to com- 
promise and yield at every turn. 

While it was thus killing and stifling one after another emergency measures 
needed to aid the people of America in the reconversion period, Congress 
moved with promptness and speed in only one direction—to assure increased 
profits for big business. The CIO program, for example, for postwar tax re- 
vision which would ease the burdens upon small business was totally disregarded. 
At the same time Congress moved immediately after the end of the war to elim- 
inate completely the Excess Profits Tax and to modify individual income taxes 
so as to grant much more substantial reduction to the highest income groups 
than to the lowest income groups. 


2. Long-Range Economic Reconstruction and 
Advancement Stified 


Just as it killed or neglected every vital measure needed to meet immediate 
emergency needs, Congress shelved or slashed virtually every important measure 
needed for charting the long-range course of the country on a sound and pro- 
gressive basis. 

The Murray-Patman Full Employment Bill (S. 380 and H.R. 2202) was 
modified and weakened in the course of a prolonged Senate debate. In the 
House it was altered and slashed beyond recognition, and was finally enacted in 
a form which embodies a refusal even to seek the objective of full employment. 

The 65-Cent Minimum Wage Bill (S. 1349 and H. R. 3914) was the sub. 
ject of prolonged and delayed consideration in both the House and the Senate 
Labor Committees. When it was finally brought to the floor of the Senate many 
of its most important provisions for increased coverage were slashed and at the 
same time the notorious Pace Amendment was attached as a rider calculated to 
threaten so tremendous a rise in the cost of living as to make the Bill totally 
——— In the House the Labor Committee reported a very limited ver- 
sion of the original Bill, which even in its modified form was never permitted 
by the Rules Committee to reach the floor. As the result of all of this parlia- 
mentary maneuvering the nation is today still operating under a minimum wage 
law which is obsolete in its 40-cent-per-hour level and in its limited coverage 
and effectiveness. 

In the field of social security there was a continuance of the previous years 
of refusal to consider the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Social Security Bill (S. 1045 
and H. R. 3293) with its program of old-age, unemployment and disability in- 
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surance. The health insurance provisions of the Bill offered for consideration in 
a separate measure (S. 1606) have made no further progress than the entire 
Bill. In virtually the only constructive move of this entire session of Congress 
some improvement was accomplished in the present social security laws, includ- 
ing extension of coverage of unemployment compensation to seamen and pro- 
vision for some minimum credits to veterans for purposes of survivors’ insurance. 

On the increasingly critical subject of housing, not merely for veterans to- 
day but for all the people in the years ahead, Congress had before it throughout 
almost the entire session the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill (S. 1592). While 
favorable action in the Senate was finally secured almost in the closing weeks of 
the session, the powerful pressure groups opposing this vital measure were suc- 
cessful in preventing any subsequent action in the House. 

In the light of the growing recognition of the weaknesses of our lumber 1n- 
dustry and our forestry program, with resulting dangers to other industries such 
as construction, a legislative program for a comprehensive forestry policy was 
embodied in three measures introduced during 1946. The Hook Forestry Bill 
(H. R. 6220) for stimulation of production and conservation; the Thom Lum- 
ber Production Bill (H. R. 5973) for aid to small and medium-sized timber 
owners and mill operators as a means of encouraging immediate production for 
necessary housing; and the Douglas Redwood Bill (H. R. 6201) to create a na- 
tional forest in the redwood region of Northern California, would all aid ma- 
terially in stabilization of employment, and improvement of living conditions in 
the wood industries and in the establishment of a permanent and steady supply 
of timber for the country. None of these bills were permitted to make any 
progress in this session of Congress. 


3. Measures to Preserve and Extend Democracy 

Pigeon-holed 

At the same time that it is refusing to meet constructively the immediate 
and the long-range economic needs of the American people, Congress was re- 
jecting every move to make more effective the democratic and civil rights which 
underlie our system of government. On the contrary efforts to stifle those rights 
were consistently encouraged. 

The bill for the pa, «a of a permanent Fair Employment Practices 
Committee (H. R. 2232 and S. 101) was suppressed in the Rules Committee of 
the House and filibustered to death on the floor of the Senate. 

The mere threat of a filibuster prevented the Anti-Poll-Tax Bill from even 
reaching the floor for debate, although in the House a discharge petition finally 
succeeded in blasting it out of the hands of the Judiciary and Rules Committees. 

The general character of the composition of the first session of the 79th 
Congress was made clear on the very first day of the session, when in a surprise 
maneuver the Committee on Un-American Activities, chaired by Congressman 
Wood and dominated by Congressman Rankin, was established as a ses wm 
committee, despite the fact that the activities of the Committee had been thor- 
oughly repudiated with the forced retirement of its previous Chairman, Con- 
gressman Dies, and the defeat of three other committee members in the 1944 
elections. During the entire course of its operations since the beginning of 1945 
the newly-constituted committee has followed the pattern of its predecessor. 


4. Peace and International Cooperation 
With ever-increasing vehemence the floor of Congress has become a forum 
for speeches of hate and intolerance and efforts to divide instead of unify the 
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relationships among the countries so recently engaged in a joint fight for the 
defeat of forces of reaction throughout the world. Steps for relief and rehabili- 
tation of devastated countries have been undertaken but have met with con- 
tinued and vigorous opposition. The McMahon Bill, to provide civilian: super- 
vision and to aid the development of the tremendous new source of progress 
available in the promises of atomic energy, was enacted, but not without vigor- 
ous efforts to divert the new force into an exclusively military domain. 


5. Anti-Labor Bills Pushed 


it was unavoidable that a Congress which fought against giving the American 
people a higher minimum wage, effective price control, a modernized social se- 
curity program, any measure of long-range planning on economic problems, any 
measure of vigorous affirmative action to meet pressing veterans’ housing needs. 
and which fought against the basic needs of the American people on so many 
other issues should also direct itself to fighting against and attempting to cripple 
the labor movement. 

In this session of Congress a series of anti-labor bills, almost unprecedented 
in quantity and in viciousness, were pressed and prodded at every point by the 
same groups who were so reluctant to act along constructive lines in other fields. 

In the House and in the Senate, the Hobbs Bill (H. R. 32), the May-Arends 
Bill (H. R. 3937), the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bills (S. 1171), and a host of other 
proposals were made to revise the basic principles of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, establish crippling restrictions on labor activities, on the right to 
strike, on the union shop and on labor organizations generally, impose com- 
pulsory arbitration, deprive labor of the right to any political voice, impose on 
unions devastating penalties for minor offenses. In contrast to the delaying tac- 
tics characteristic of its action on almost every other measure before it, Congress 
pushed many of these measures through to the point of floor action. 

In December of 1945 the President permitted himselt to be drawn into the 
drive for the enactment of measures designed to suppress labor. On December 
3 he submitted to Congress the request be the enactment of a law calling tor 
compulsory cooling-off periods and fact-finding boards in labor disputes. Bills 
embodying this proposal were promety introduced into both Houses in the 
form of the Norton-Ellender Bill (S. 1661 and H. R. 4908). Subsequently, in 
a heated and thoroughly unjustified attack upon the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen the President called for the enactment of a labor draft measure de- 
signed to impose economic slavery upon workers who might engage in certain 
types of strikes. 

A large number of the proposals which had been accumulating over the 
months for suppression of labor rights were gathered together and embodied in 
the notorious Case Bill. The obviously extreme character of the proposals con- 
tained in this Bill brought down “— it a Presidential veto. The labor-baiters 
in Congress were fortunately unable to muster a vote sufficient to override 
the veto. 

It is a significant commentary on the activities of this session of Congress 
that a proposal so directly contrary to basic American principles as that embodied 
in the President’s labor draft bill was shouted to passage in the House within an 
hour after the President's ee without any opportunity for analysis or de- 
bate and, indeed, at a time when there were not even enough copies of the pro- 
posed bill available for general distribution among the members of Congress. 
Fortunately, calm counsel prevailed in the Senate and the Bill was not enacted. 
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In a surprise move, however, the Senate did pass and send to the President 
the Hobbs Bill which had been passed in the House but which had not at all in 
this session been the subject of any Senate committee hearing or similar consid- 
eration. Despite the fact that a virtually identical provision had been in the 
Case Bill which the President had vetoed, the Hobbs Bill was accepted by the 
President on the basis of advice given by Attorney General Clark to the effect 
that the Bill would not create the evils feared by organized labor. 


6. Activities of CIO Legislative Department 


The legislative machinery of CIO has made substantial progress since it was 
first established some four years ago. The CIO Legislative Director, Nathan E. 
Cowan, coordinates the activities of the representatives of those CIO Unions 
which have Washington offices. In addition, every effort is made to keep affili- 
ated unions, Industrial Union Councils and local unions in constant contact and 
cooperation with the Washington activities. 

It has always been emphasized by the Legislative Department that the votes 
and attitudes of members of Congress are not determined by conversations with 
Washington representatives of our unions who may undertake to convey to 
Congress the views and attitudes of our membership. What is significant in our 
efforts to exert a healthy influence upon the thinking of members of Congress is 
the extent to which our membership and their friends and families take steps to 
make known to Congress their views on current legislative issues. 

There is still an important measure of work to be done to improve the con- 
tact and the channels for information and guidance for our members and locals 
throughout the country. This is clearly a task which cannot be accomplished by 
the CIO Legislative Department alone. It is a job for every National Union, 
every Local Union and every Industrial Union Council. 

co) 


FINANCES 


Since the last convention in November, 1944, the Executive Board has 
regularly been presented with reports covering the finances of the Organiza- 
tion. Regular six-months audits of the books of the Organization have been 
made by competent accountants appointed by your President and approved 
by the Executive Board, and their reports have been made to and approved 
by the Executive Board. A complete detailed report covering finances to 
September, 1946, was submitted to the Executive Board by Secretary-Treas- 
urer James B. Carey at its meeting just preceding the convention. 

During the two-year period the CIO used $200,000 of its surplus to pur- 
chase Treasury Bonds. Total Treasury Bond holdings are now $450,000. 

In order to keep the proper relationship between expenditures and in- 
come, every possible dollar has been utilized to increase and protect the mem- 
bership, to increase the prestige of the CIO, and at the same time increase our 
assets in proportion to income. 
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THE ClO VETERANS COMMITTEE 


As of September, 1946, there were 13,538,000 veterans of World War II 
in the United States, and 2,300,000 young men and women are still in 
service. Roughly, therefore, one out of every nine Americans is or soon will 
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be a veteran. According to the best estimates, 1,500,000 CIO members were 
inducted into the armed forces since 1940. Although not all of these have 
returned to their former jobs and their union, it is believed the total number 
of veterans now in the CIO has passed that mark, owing to the readiness 
with which ex-GIs have joined CIO unions upon finding new employment 
in organized industries. Approximately 20 per cent of our membership 
today, excluding those still in uniform, are veterans. 

The CIO Veterans Committee was established by the 1944 convention to 
advise as to the special needs of this large segment of our organization. The 
membership of the CIO Veterans Committee consisted of Clinton S. Golden, 
United Steelworkers of America; Ted F. Silvey, CIO National Office; James 
Carey, CIO Secretary-Treasurer; John Grogan, Shipbuilding Workers; A. R. 
Kinstley, Oil Workers; Lewis McCraken, Glass Workers; James McLeish, 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers; William Pollock, Textile 
Workers; Robert Weinstein, Public Workers; Nathan Robertson, News- 
paper Guild; Emil Mazey, UAW-CIO, and Meyer Bernstein, United Steel- 
workers of America. Mr. Bernstein took over the job of CIO Veterans Rep- 
resentative following his discharge from the Army in September, 1945. 

Two basic goals were set: first, that the veteran should be restored to the 
status he would have occupied had he not gone to war; that is, he should 
have made up to him, insofar as is possible, the opportunities and advan- 
tages he lost as a direct result of his absence; and, secondly, that with the 
accomplishment of the first aim the veteran should be reintegrated into his 
job, his union and his community, enjoying the full benefits of economic and 
political citizenship. 

The CIO Veterans Committee has sought to carry out this program in 
the following three fields: re-employment, legislative, and relations with 
veteran groups. 


1. Re-employment 


Section 8 of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 guaranteed 
the reinstatement of the veteran to his former position or to one of like 
seniority status and pay. Major General Lewis B. Hershey, director of Selec- 
tive Service, in May of 1944 issued a local board memorandum, 190A, which 
Foci nage the law to mean that a veteran had an absolute right to a job 
regardless of his length of service. Going on, General Hershey said that a 
non-veteran with greater seniority would have to be discharged to make 
room for a veteran with less seniority. 

Unfortunately, the first case involving re-employment rights was heard 
in the United States District Court in Brooklyn. It involved a welder who 
had been hired during the war by the Sullivan Drydock Company, had 
worked for just five months and was then drafted. He served some 15 months 
and was then discharged. The company put him back to work on his old 
job. Shortly thereafter, work became slack and he was laid off for nine days 
in accordance with the seniority provisions of the collective bargaining agree- 
ment with the Shipbuilding Workers Union. The veteran claimed that he 
should have been kept at work and that older men should have been laid off 
instead. The company declined to do that because of the contract, and the 
veteran took the case to court. The District Court judge held that a lay-off 
was a discharge and that such discharge was illegal. The union then appealed 
the case to the Circuit Court at New York. 
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Meanwhile the CIO was opposing superseniority in its collective bargain- 
ing agreements. We were successful in obtaining a large number of favor- 
able arbitration awards which, to some extent, stayed the hand of employers 
who wanted to discharge or lay off or demote older employes to make room 
for veterans of comparatively short service. 

In January, 1946, the District Court for the Southern District of Illinois 
handed down a decision against superseniority. The score was now even. A 
week later a District Court in Michigan took the same stand against super- 
seniority. In May, 1946, the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
reversed the Brooklyn judges’ decision on superseniority. And on May 27, 
1946, the United States Supreme Court upheld this position. The veteran, 
therefore, is entitled to reinstatement under the terms of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement in effect. He takes this position on the “seniority esca- 
lator.” That is, he receives full credit for the time spent in uniform and is 
considered as having been on the job during his fall period of military 
service. 

With the settlement of the superseniority question, several other issues 
arose. First in importance came vacations for veterans. Many employers held 
that a veteran could not qualify for a vacation because: (1) he was not on 
the pay roll as of a certain date, or (2) he did not work the required number 
of A periods during the preceding year. We insist that a veteran need 
fulfill neither of these requirements because, as Mr. Justice Douglas stated in 
the Fishgold case, time spent in the service is to be considered as time spent 
in the plant and, therefore, the veteran is entitled to vacations on the same 
basis as non-veterans. 

The CIO Veterans Committee instituted a campaign to impress employ- 
ers with this point of view. It has given considerable assistance to local 
unions and has taken part in arbitration proceedings. The record is most 
gtatifying. The CIO Veterans Committee was able to secure either favorable 
arbitration awards or supplemental agreements in almost every case involv- 
ing vacations for veterans. 

Several companies have taken a particularly adamant stand against grant- 
ing vacation rights to veterans. They have refused even to discuss the matter. 
The CIO, therefore, had no recourse but to file charges with the United 
States District Attorney alleging violation of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Law, in failure to grant vacation rights to veterans. The Assistant United 
States Attorney General has ordered these cases prepared for trial. One hear- 
ing has since been held at Buffalo and a decision is expected soon. 

The second re-employment problem for veterans involved the question 
of job rights. The position of the CIO Veterans Committee is that a veteran 
is entitled, not to the job that he left, but to the job he would have had had 
he not entered the armed forces. That is, a veteran 1s entitled to whatever 
promotions he would have received during his absence insofar as it is pos- 
sible to determine what their present status would have been. This stand 
receives considerable support from the Supreme Court decision and has been 
upheld in several arbitration proceedings. In addition, many employers have 
made supplemental agreements giving ex-Gls rights and promotions. Two 
U.S. District Courts have recently interpreted promotions for veterans on 
the basis of seniority to be a right under the draft law. 

The third question involves wage rates. Here again a veteran is entitled 
to what he would have received had he not gone away, rather than the rate 
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on the date of his induction. The difficulty here arises in connection with 
determining merit increases. The record on this point is spotty, some em- 
ployers agreeing to grant full merit increases and others declining to do so. 


2. Legislative i? 


The first bill with which the CIO Veterans Committee was directly con- 
cerned actually did not affect veterans at all. It was the Andrews-Gurney 
Employer Relief Bill (H. R. 6035 and S. 2140). This measure was designed 
to nullify all grievances filed by non-veterans for wages lost as a result of 
superseniority. The CIO opposed this bill most vigorously. It never became 
law, having died with the adjournment of the 79th Congress. This meant 
that CIO unions could now demand back wages on behalf of employes who 
had been laid off, discharged, or demoted out of seniority to make room for 
a younger veteran. : 

Other bills related directly to veterans’ welfare. Those in which the CIO 
Veterans Committee was most active are: 


A. The Gl Bill of Rights 

The GI Bill of Rights has been amended twice since its passage in 
1944. The first amendment, in December, 1945, greatly improved 
the original law, increasing benefits and extending coverage. The 
second amendment, passed during the closing days of the 79th Con- 
gress, set up a number of standards for on-the-job training pro- 
grams. These were excellent and long needed, but the law also pro- 
vided a maximum income of $175 a month for veterans without de- 
pendents and $200 a month for veterans with dependents. This was 
to be the top total a veteran could receive from the employer and 
Veterans Administration combined. Since many veterans, particularly 
in steel and auto, already were receiving approximately $175 a month 
from the employer, subsistence allowances ceased. The CIO Veterans 
Committee has inaugurated a campaign to have this provision of the 
law eliminated or modified. 


B. Terminal Leave for Enlisted Men 


This made up for gross armed forces discrimination against Gls. 
Officers have always been paid for their unused furlough time, while 
enlisted men who were unable to take furloughs because they were 
fighting a war, never received credit for this lost time. Under the 
Terminal Leave Bill the ex-Gls are paid for the furlough time they 
did not take. 


C. Social Security Amendments 
These give veterans social security credit of $160 a month for each 
month in service. In addition, veterans are covered in case of death 
within three years after discharge, in which case a lump-sum payment 
is made to the survivors. 


D. National Service Life Insurance 
The insurance laws have been modified to extend benefits, increase 
types of policy, and generally to make retention of insurance more 
desirable. 
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3. Relations with Veterans’ Groups 


The CIO urges its ex-GI membership to join one or more of the legiti- 
mate veterans’ organizations, but does not sponsor any particular one. It is 
felt that each veteran can determine for himself the veterans’ organization 
which best meets his needs. 

The CIO Veterans Committee has established cordial relations with all 
veterans’ organizations and has published a booklet setting forth the position 
each has taken on matters of special concern to labor. In general, veterans’ 
organizations have not interested themselves in matters concerning collective 
bargaining. The main exception to this was the effort of The American 
Legion to force acceptance of superseniority. 

Practically all veterans who returned to their jobs, or who found new 
jobs in industry, have either joined or rejoined the unions. A two-pronged 
effort had been made to divide the veteran and organized labor. The first 
one arose in connection with the superseniority issue. Colonel Paul Griffith 
of the Selective Service System and recently elected national commander of 
The American Legion, spent a considerable part of his time trying to stir up 
veterans against organized labor. His efforts, however, were futile. Most 
veterans clearly saw through the fallacy of superseniority. 

The second effort to alienate veterans from their unions came about in 
connection with readjustment allowances under the GI Bill of Rights. The 
returning of large numbers of veterans coincided with the major CIO strikes 
for higher wages. Under Title 800B of the GI Bill, a veteran is denied un- 
employment compensation if he is involved in a strike. Five states, however, 
grant unemployment compensation to non-veterans in a strike after a wait- 
ing period of from three to eight weeks. Veterans were excluded under such 
state laws because they had not built up sufficient work credit, having, of 
course, spent that time in the armed torces. Nevertheless, even though dis- 
criminatorily denied unemployment compensation, the veterans, practically 
to a man, remained loyal to the union and, in fact, were most conspicuous on 


the picket lines. 
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COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


For the first time since 1939 it is possible to report to a CIO Convention 
that at least some slight progress has been made in the improvement of our na- 
tional system of social security. For many years it has been perfectly clear that 
the social security laws of this country are sadly out of date and that American 
workers do not have adequate protection against the evils of unemployment, 
illness, temporary and permanent disability, and old age. These are protections 
which are clearly needed in full measure if the American public is truly to be 
assured of a life free from want and free from fear. 

Our social security law, originally enacted in 1935 and somewhat improved 
and amended in 1939, has fallen far behind the national need in many basic 
respects. During these years and down to the present time our Committee on 
Social Security, of which Van A. Bittner is chairman, has led in the fight for 
an expansion and improvement of the program. In 1943 the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill was first introduced and indicated the lines of progress toward an 
improved and modernized program. In 1945 a further improved bill was oftered 
by the same Congressional sponsors. 
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During all of the years in which the Wagner-Murray Dingell Bill has been 

nding, the CIO and other groups interested in a real program of social secur- 

ity have waged an up-hill battle to prevail upon Congress to take the bills under 
‘ consideration. 

It was not until the past year that the mounting popular pressure finally 
forced some Congressional action. Even in that action, however, the Congress 
refused to take under consideration the full program of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill and confined itself to isolated hearings on separate segments. In 
final decision the Congress, taking its first affirmative action on social security 
matters in seven years, took some slight forward steps with respect to a few 
aspects of the program, but left the basic and crying needs still to be remedied. 

The “Social Security Act Amendments of 1946” have as their mayor al 
visions those relating to unemployment compensation for seamen, and those 
relating to credits to be given to war veterans for purposes of survivors’ bene- 
fits in the event of the veteran’s death within three years after his discharge 
from service. In addition, various other provisions marked some slight improve- 
ments in a few aspects of social security laws. The basic task is still to be ac- 
complished, not only for the two —_ seamen and veterans, for whom slight 
provision was made in these amendments, but also for all of the working popula- 
tion of America including these groups. 

The major lines of the necessary future progress are marked in the terms of 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill: 


1. Sickness and Disability Insurance 


The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill provides a program of health protection 
and insurance, and disability payments. During the last session of Congress 
some consideration was given to a separate bill to provide such a program, 
divorced from the broader and more extensive social security program of the 
entire bill. Neither in the separated nor in the combined form was any real 
progress made in the direction of true security against the economic consequences 
of sickness and disability. Some slight concession to the need for such a pro- 
gram was made in the 1946 amendments by releasing in a few states for use in a 
state disability insurance program certain funds which had theretofore been 
accumulated in those states under the social security program. State action, how- 
ever, affords little promise of any full solution to the basic evil. 


2. Unemployment Insurance 

American workers still suffer under a hodge-podge of separate state unem- 
ployment insurance laws, where benefits may be as little as $5.00 a week in some 
states and higher than $20.00 a week in others; may last for only two to four 
weeks in some states and as much as 26 weeks in others. The newly-inserted ger. 
visions for unemployment insurance benefits for seamen incorporated these 
workers into this complex state system. This group, probably more than any 
other: group of workers, will feel the disadvantages of the state by state system. 
For them, as for all American workers, a nation-wide system of unemployment 
insurance as suggested in the Wagner-Murray Dingell Bill is a necessary and 
logical forward step. 


3. Old-Age Benefits 


No action whatsoever has been taken by Congress to raise the present level 
of old-age benefit payments. That level has been unchanged for seven years, 
during which time the cost of living has increased at least 50 per cent. In light 
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of the recent upward surge in price levels it may be necessary to reconsider the 
adequacy even of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill’s provisions for a minimum 
of $30.00 a month for a family and a maximum of $120.00. 


4, Additional Coverage 


The extension of state unemployment insurance benefits to merchant sea- 
men in the 1946 amendments still leaves a tremendous number of workers not 
permitted to share even in the very limited benefits of our present social secur- 
ity system. The seamen themselves are still excluded from protection of old age 
and survivors’ benefits. In addition, the benefits of the entire social security 
program—protection against the economic consequences of unemployment as 
well as old age and death are denied to agricultural workers, domestic workers, 
Government employes, employes of non-profit organizations, smal] businessmen 
and farmers. 

Our social security system is unworthy of a nation with the economic, social 
and political blessings and aspirations with which our country is endowed. A 
drastic revision and improvement of our social security laws is an economic ne- 
cessity both as an assurance of stability in the diffcult years forecast for the coun- 
try and as a simple human right of the American people to be protected against 


starvation and suffering. 
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CONGRESS OF WOMEN'S AUXILIARIES 


The Congress otf Women’s Auxiliaries, through which the work of all 
CIO Auxiliaries is coordinated, continues to give important support to our 
CIO program. Efforts of the Auxiliaries have been ceaneuaaed in the field 
of consumer problems and political action. 

In one State an Auxiliary officer is director of PAC. Within the PAC 
structure, members of our Auxiliaries have given unselfishly of their time in 
checking registration lists, in making house-to-house visits to revise address 
lists, and in doing routine office work so essential to successful political cam- 
paigns. In some cities Auxiliary members have mousy motion picture 
shows depicting the right and wrong way to vote. This work has important 
significance in view of United States Census Bureau statistics revealing that 
women voters outnumber male voters by more than a million. 

The Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries has been selected as one of the 50 
outstanding women’s organizations sponsoring the International Assembly of 
Women. 

Our Auxiliary officers serve on practically every important national com- 
mittee, such as the President’s National Emergency Famine Committee; the 
Children’s Bureau, National Commission on Children; the Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Women’s Bureau; the Inter-Agency Committee for the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, and the National Consumer Advisory Committee of 
OPA. Contacts made on committees of this type have been useful in obtain- 
ing support of other women’s organizations te CIO programs. 

Auxiliary members have made a notable contribution in the field of price 
control. They have served and are serving as price panel assistants and price 
panel members. They were credited with the colleetion of hundreds of thou- 
sands of signatures in the campaign to save OPA. They have aided in main- 
taining a steady flow of letters, post cards and telegrams to Congressmen on 
ptice control and other important issues. Since the crippling amendments of 
price control went into effect, Auxiliary members have initiated and sup- 
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es buyers’ strikes in many communities yoke ‘rate: the country. Mrs. 
aye Stephenson, president of the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, has 
appeared before the Decontro! Board to speak in favor of the recontrol of 
commodities. ; 

The Auxiliaries have been of great value on the legislative front by tes- 
tifying before House and Senate Committees on such subjects as school 
lunches, child care centers and emergency maternal and infant care. During 
our major strikes, Auxiliary members rendered great service to our many 
locals in collecting food supplies and in operating strike kitchens. 

Women, through their community contacts, can be of inestimable value 
in laying our program before a wide variety of organizations. The support 
and assistance of these organizations is vital in helping us realize our objec- 
tives. 

Our unions should encourage the building of Auxiliaries as part of our 
public relations work. Auxiliaries can be made a great force in the union's 


- machinery for political action. 
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FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMITTEE 


The failure of Congress to pass legislation in 1946 making the Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee permanent brought an end to the work of 
the FEPC as of June 30, 1946. By that time, however, there had been estab- 
lished a pattern of governmental action against discrimination in employ- 
ment by reason of race, color, sp ato belief, or national origin. The expe- 
rience gained during the war and during the first few months of reconversion 
had demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that with the aid of such 
action great inroads can be made quickly upon established patterns of dis- 
crimination in industry. 

_ In accepting the resignations of the members of the Fair Employment 
Practices Committee at the end of the Committee’s work, the President of 
the United States commended them on the wae f of their work and on the 
difficult conditions under which they had labored to effectuate the policy of 
the government of the United States. From the time of the first establish- 
ment of the FEPC, the representative of the CIO on the Committee was John 
Brophy. The chairman of the Committee in its latter period was Malcolm 
Ross, and at the time the work of the agency was brought to a close the other 
members were Sarah Southall, Boris Shishkin, Milton P. Webster and Charles 
L. Horn. 

The highly successful character of the work of the FEPC has not been 
fully understood by the general public nor perhaps by the labor movement 
itself. During five years, the FEPC settled satisfactorily by peaceful negotia- 
tion nearly 5,000 cases. In the last year of the war 3,485 cases were docketed 
in the FEPC and a total of 1,191 were settled. Most of the work was accom- 
plished quietly by the regional representatives of the FEPC in 15 regional 
and sub-regional offices located in major industrial centers. 

There were a comparatively few difficult cases which received emphasis 
through public hearings and public defiance by the parties involved, but 
these were unusual in comparison with the number of successful proceedings 
handled. This does not mean, however, that persuasion alone can end dis- 
crimination. In the wartime situation there was the unusual need for war 
workers which exerted a compelling influence upon the employer. The 
appeal to patriotism was a powerful influence. The employer's fear of ex- 
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posure was important. Moreover, it was essential chat there should be inter- 
vention by governmental authority, with power to act in the event of recal- 
citrance. Permanent legislation must take these factors into account and give 
ample authority to any permanent commission to enforce its orders in court. 

About 80 per cent of all complaints filed with FEPC involved discrimi- 
nation against Negroes. The remaining cases related mainly to Jews and 
Mexicans with a scattering of complaints involving religious creeds, the 
rights of Neisei, aliens and citizens of recent origin in foreign countries. 

The report of your President to the previous convention of the CIO 
called attention to the fact that racial discrimination in the United States 
afforded ammunition to the enemies of the country, which was made good 
use of by them in propaganda originating in Berlin and Tokyo. The danger 
which such practices constitute to our democratic institutions is no less real 
in times of gee Anti-democratic elements within our own society will 
unquestionably take advantage of the cleavages between racial, religious and 
national groups in our population in the event of serious economic or social 
dislocations in order to win followings and power for themselves. 

The war veterans of all the minority groups who come under the protec- 
tion of the FEPC are facing unusual difficulties in getting training and find- 
ing work. All reports indicate that they have special difficulty in entering 
schools, in being admitted to apprenticeship training, in getting GI loans, 
and in being placed in jobs at their proper skill levels 

A survey of difficulties encountered by Jews since the end of the war with 
Japan, conducted in some 15 cities, showed a marked rise of discrimination 
against all Jewish applicants Jewish veterans fared no better than those who 
had not been in the services. Other sources indicate that about one-fifth of 
all firms questioned veteran applicants as to their religion A fourth of the 
veterans employment agencies required religious identification. Of all Jew- 
ish veterans who applied for employment, one-tenth feel that they do not 
get proper consideration, even where vacancies exist, because of their re- 
ligion. There has been a definite trend in this direction in government agen- 
cies since the end of the war. 

Advertisements in daily newspapers reflected the rise of discrimination in 
recent months. The trend was intensified after V-] Day both against Negroes 
and Jews. A sample study of job orders in 11 selected areas during February, 
1946, showed 24 per cent of the orders to be discriminatory. In a large 
sampling of orders for government jobs, 10 per cent had discriminatory 
specifications. 

A number of conclusions can be drawn from the total experience of the 
FEPC. Many of these are set forth in the final Bi of the FEPC. The 
general situation may be summarized somewhat as follows: 

Most discrimination cases can be settled by informal negotiation. With 
a clear national policy, a sound position on the part of the employer, and full 
support by the international and local unions in the plant, hostilities among 
the workers themselves do not arise or can be easily eliminated. 

Educational work on a community basis is of great value. This is particu- 
larly true in areas where discriminatory practices have deep roots or where 
there have been heavy recent shifts of population and large-scale migrations. 
On the other hand, such educational work will not as a general rule solve 
specific industrial situations. 

Public hearings are of great value in bringing about the end of discrimi- 
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matory practices when negotiations fail. Parties to discriminatory attitudes 
usually dislike public exposure of their intolerant views and actions. 
Negotiation, education and publicity, however, will not accomplish the 
desired results on a sufficiently broad scale without additional powers of 
entorcement on the part of a specialized agency. The whole wartime and 
postwar experience indicates that a permanent federal FEPC with power to 
enforce its decisions must be established if genuine fair employment practices 
are to become the rule in the country as a whole. This means that suitable 
legislation must be enacted by Congress. The failure of the 79th Congress 
to pass legislation of this kind, which was supported by all progressive 
groups in the country, was but part of its generally disgraceful record. The 
enactment of such legislation at the earliest possible date in the country is 
one of the imperatives of a sound labor program and must be regarded as an 
essential element of any political platform which seeks to command the sup- 
port of organized labor in this country. 
@ 


COMMITTEE TO ABOLISH RACIAL 
DISCRIMINATION 


Stated as one of the objectives in the Constitution, of the CIO, is the 
determination “to bring about the effective organization of the working 
men and women of America, regardless of race, creed, color or nationality, 
and to unite them for common action into labor unions for their mutual 
aid and protection.” 

The National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination was created 
to implement this policy by educating and giving active assistance to our 
membership where violations of this policy occur. The committee's activi- 
ties among our membership and in our communities and the influence it 
has exerted in Government Agencies, have aided in the development of a 
clearer realization of the economic wisdom and justice of this policy. At the 
London Labor Conference, which was the forerunner of the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, the CIO delegation was instrumental in extending the 
aforementioned principles into the charter of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The work of the committee can be summarized generally as follows: 

1. Formation and administration of Committees to Abolish Discrimi- 
nation within the framework of each CIO Industrial Union Council— 
state, county and municipal—as well as in each CIO International Union. 

2. Dissemination of educational material to our membership through 
these committees, and to the general public through organizations work- 
ing in the field of amicable race relations. 

3. Establishment and maintenance of contacts with all Government 
Agencies in order to insure full minority participation and integration 
in the administration of their prance. 

4. Cooperation with social and civic organizations whose programs 
are consistent with ours. 

To date, eight of the largest International Unions in CIO have created 
this type of committee structure, and many more designated members of 
the staff to handle racial problems. We now have a total of 100 Council and 
International Committees functioning within the CIO, working on the va- 

















rious problems confronting minority group workers. The committee’s re- 
sources and personnel are constantly drawn upon by these and other inter- 
nationals, departments and committees of the CIO. 

The National Committee has received and filled requests for more than 
55,000 pieces of literature in the form of pamphlets, posters and other in- 
formative material. 

Because of the persistent demand that the CIO be adequately represented 
and consulted on policy matters that affect minority groups in the various 
agencies of government, the committee has become the recognized CIO 
agency which is consulted on the operation of the programs of the United 
States Employment Services; National Housing Agency and its constituent 
agencies; the Federal Public Housing Agency and the Federal Housing 
Agency; United States Department of Education; the Veterans Administra- 
tion; and the Department of Justice. 

The end of the war found the world unready for a peace based upon 
justice and tolerance. Likewise, the end of the war teiab a large segment 
of America, particularly the South, unready for domestic peace based upon 
justice. In America this unreadiness for a peace based upon tolerance and 
justice has taken the form of police brutality leveled against Negroes and 
union organizers, and the increased use of mob rule. Since V-J Day, there 
have been twenty-six known lynchings—some widely reported and others 
virtually ignored by the press and radio. These lynchings, and the admitted 
helplessness of local and federal officials, represent an open invitatio.. for the 
substitution of lynch law for due process of law. 

The Executive Board of the CIO at the March 15, 1946 meeting, passed 
a resolution pointing to these developments with all their dangerous impli- 
cations to organized labor. This resolution was implemented by our com- 
mittee by direct participation in two National Committees; The National 
Committee to Secure Justice in Columbia, Tennessee, and the National Com- 
mittee to Combat Mob Violence. These committees are composed of rep- 
resentatives from the principal organizations active in the promotion of civil 
rights and racial tolerance. Your President and Secretary-Treasurer James 
B. Carey serve on the Executive Committee. These committees are under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Arthur Spingarn. 

The committees are organized for the purpose of arousing the American 
public to the dangers inherent in substituting mob violence for due process 
of law. They are trying to secure the prosecution of the real culprits; to in- 
stitute legal and other action for damage and destruction of personal prop- 
erty, and personal injury. The committee’s most important function is to 

ublicize these lynchings in order to awaken America to the need for stamp- 
ing out lynchings as quickly and effectively as kidnapping was stamped out. 

To this end, at a meeting of the Executive Board of the Committee to 
Combat Mob Violence, with President Truman, recommended to President 
Truman the appointment of a Presidential Commission with adequate power 
to investigate the facts surrounding this wave of mob terrorism in order to 
formulate a legislative program for the considération of Congress. 

e 


NATIONAL CIO COMMUNITY SERVICES 
COMMITTEE 


Five years ago, in Detroit, the National CIO War Relief Committee was 
established. Ever since its inception, this committee has been in the forefront 
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in CIO ranks in the establishment of sound community relations for the pro- 
motion of a better health and welfare program for all the people, in the 
development of better understanding between servicemen and workers, in 
the promotion of international cooperation through special labor projects 
overseas, and in the establishment of closer cooperation between the CIO and 
countless community agencies. 

Through the war years, CIO contributed more than $100,000,000 to the 
National War Fund, Community Chests and American Red Cross. Last year 
alone CIO raised approximately $35,000,000 in two campaigns, $20,000,000 
for Allied war relief, servicemen and community welfare agencies, and 
$15,000,000 for the Red Cross. The Campaign Manual of the committee lists 
these contributions, as reported by Community Chests and Red Cross ws. 
ters, city by city and union by union. There are no figures available for the 
1945-46 Red Cross and USO drives. 

Throughout the war, the committee sponsored, jointly with the Ameri- 

_can Federation of Labor, special labor projects overseas in the amount of 
$10,000,000. These projects, ranging from financing the underground move- 
ments of Norway and China to buying microscopes for India and farm tools 
for Italy, have been established in 15 countries, including Austria, Belgium, 
Great Britain, China, Czechoslovakia, France, Holland, India, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Palestine, the Philippines, Poland and Russia. 

This year our special projects totalled $2,250,000 for 12 countries. In 
1945 the committee established an office in London, where the committee is 
represented by Anthony S. Luchek. This program has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of friendly relations between the CIO and the labor movements 
throughout the world. 

CIO, through the committee’s program, has participated in community 
planning to meet the health and welfare needs of the people. An ever- 
increasing number of CIO members represent our point of view and philoso- 
phy on the boards and committees of public and voluntary social service 
agencies in at least 333 cities. Through the committee’s union counselling 
program, which has been established in 44 industrial communities, the indi- 
vidual out-of-plant problems of CIO members and their families are brought 
to the attention of agencies for speedy and effective solution. Three publica- 
tions have been issued by the committee on the subject of union counselling. 

The committee has placed its regional offices and its community service 
committees, which it has organized in industrial union councils, at the service 
of the United Automobile Workers, United Steelworkers, Packinghouse 
Workers, and the United Electrical and Radio Workers, unions that were 
engaged in industrial disputes, to help meet the needs of their members un- 
employed due to reconversion or strike action. This service has resulted in 
tangible aid and assistance to CIO members in need. The committee's paps 
lication, Community Services in Troubled Times, has been of invaluable help 
in this connection. 

The committee has been actively engaged in work among servicemen and 
veterans, in the establishment of information and referral centers for both 
workers and veterans, in the organization of counselling services for veterans 
and in the establishment of special CIO projects in hospitals. The committee 
has distributed many important publications in this field, including The 
Servicemen’s Manual, The Veter Guide and The CIO and the Veteran. In 
cooperation with the CIO Veterans’ Committee, the Veterans’ Division of 














the committee has organized meetings and conferences on veterans’ prob- 
lems. The committee has $48,664.42 (as of October 3, 1946) now remaining 
in its special CIO fund which has been used to furnish ClO-identified proj- 
ects in Army camps and hospitals. 

Through its monthly publication, Citizen CIO, through its other ——_ 
tions, radio programs, exhibits, pamphlets, posters, folders, conferences, 
forums and other media, the committee has brought the CIO face to face 
with millions of citizens in thousands of American communities and through- 
out the world. 

At the conclusion of the war, your President and your Executive Board 
felt that the committee’s work must be continued to strengthen the health 
and welfare services within the community for the benefit of our workers 
and veterans. 

It was decided, therefore, to authorize the committee to change its name 
to the National CIO Community Services Committee, since it more clearl 
defines the function which the committee will perform in the postwar period, 
a function which developed directly from CIO’s wartime activities. 

Your President, at the request of the committee, also added five new 
members, representing five international unions, to the original seven-man 
committee. 

The committee has been reimbursed by the National War Fund and 
American Red Cross, two-thirds to one-third, respectively, for its annual 
operating expenses in campaigns, community services, veterans’ aid, and in 
the administration of its foreign relief projects. For the fiscal year May 1, 
1945, to April 30, 1946, the committee's total operating expenses amounted 
to $348,975.48, or less than 1 per cent of total CIO contributions. Thousands 
of CIO volunteers in councils and local unions, operating on a community- 
wide and plant-wide basis, give of their time, money and energy, without 
financial remuneration of any kind, in order to implement the committee's 
program. 

The committee's financial records have been regularly audited by certified 
public accountants, CIO auditors, by the War Department auditors through 
the American Red Cross, and by the National War Fund. 

The committee operates from national headquarters in New York. Irving 
Abramson is chairman; John Brophy, treasurer; Ted F. Silvey, secretary, and 
Leo Perlis, national director. Committee members are George F. Addes, 
George Baldanzi, Harry Boyer, Albert J. Fitzgerald, Harold J. Garno, John 
J. Grogan, David J. McDonald, Saul Mills and August Scholle. 
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HEALTH, SAFETY AND WELFARE 
COMMITTEE 


The matter ot health, safety and welfare of the people continues to be a 
main objective of CIO. The Committee on Health, Safety and Welfare has 
addressed itself to this general problem since the last convention and has 
acted specifically on those aspects of the problem that fall within the indus- 
trial field. Statistics revea] that loss of life and injuries within our industrial 
aa during the war period far exceeded the casualties on the battle fronts. 

very 30 minutes in recent years has marked the death of a worker by acci- 
dent, and an injury occurred every 1714 seconds. These figures should not 
be interpreted to belittle the sacrifices made by our citizens in the armed 











forces, but should serve to point up the fact that the comparatively lower 
casualties in the armed forces were owing to the insistence by military author- 
ities that our soldiers, sailors and marines be taught safety and that they be 
furnished with safe equipment. The committee believes that education in 
safety and industrial health, and mechanical safety, should play as large a 
part in American industry as it did in the armed forces. 

At the Labor-Management Conference called by President Truman in 
November, 1945, management revealed that it was not in accord with CIO's 
views on the importance of safety. At that conference, management proposed 
to administer safety and welfare measures as its sole a he CIO 
representatives refused to accept this view, and accordingly no decision was 
raised on the topic at the conference. The fight, therefore, will go on. 

The committee holds to the view that labor is entitled to equal voice with 
management in the field of industrial health, safety and welfare, and that 
such subjects should be removed as far as possible from the purview of col- 

’ lective bargaining, where they have no place. These matters should be re- 
solved in every instance at the plant level, and management must be con- 
vinced that we propose to exercise our responsibilities in terms of individuals 
who are exposed to safety and health hazards. 

At the same time the committee hails with approval the growing oppor- 
tunity for cooperation that is manifesting itself in local communities through- 
out the country. Minneapolis is cited as an example. In that city, safety 
organizations, managements and union representatives meet frequently to ) 
discuss these problems and to work out solutions. 

The National Safety Council likewise is moving closer to cooperation 
with the union organizations. Within the last year your President has been 
named as a trustee on the Council, and Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey, 
chairman of our Committee on Health, Safety and Welfare, has been elected 
to the Council board of directors. 

The United States Department of Labor is likewise extending its activities ( 
in the field of industrial health, safety and welfare, and giving full support 

i to the idea of full | gama by labor in such matters from the plant level 

4 on up. The United States Public Health Service also is giving increased rec- 

i ognition to organized labor. Tentative discussions have been held by United 

a States Public Health Service with CIO committee representatives looking 

toward the setting up of labor advisory committees in United States Public 

Health Service. 

The committee finds that there is a growing trend in the minds of the 
people toward establishment of a Federal Department of Education, Health 
and Welfare, which would be headed by a secretary of cabinet rank. This 
trend has reached the point where bills are now being drafted for introduc- 
tion into Congress. 

The battle for proper legislation to protect the health, safety and welfare 
of the people holds important rank in our Legislative Committee in coopera- 
tion with the Health, Safety and Welfare Committee. During the last year, 
Secretary-Treasurer Carey has appeared before Congressional Committees on 
Capitol Hill to urge adoption of measures which have received CIO approval. 
A specific instance was the measure providing tor Federal grants to State 
Labor Departments to further preventive and corrective measures in the field 
of industrial safety. Support of such a measure is growing steadily in Con- 
gress, and CIO will not abandon its campaign to establish in each state full 
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statutory protection of workers as they go about their daily activities inside 
and outside the plant. 

Out in the community the committee finds that interest in people's health 
organizations is growing steadily, and most of the credit for this growing 
awareness can properly be credited to the interest and activity in this field of 
our CIO unions. Recently the National Cooperatives extended their activities 
to the field of medical care by sponsoring the Labor Project for Medical Care 
which is now being incorporated. 

CIO has participated through the committee in aiding the physically han- 
dicapped throughout the country. Plans are being evolved to acquaint our 
affiliates with the work of the Retraining and Re-employment Administration 
of the United States Department of Labor, which has extensive formulas for 
retraining and reintegrating into industry those who suffer disabilities. This 
work has become more important than ever before because of the number of 
disabled veterans who must be given full protection in their rights to gainful 
employment. The committee is giving its support to plans of the Federal 
Security Agency to eliminate venereal disease. President Truman, on request 
of our committee, has agreed to urge action by the new Congress in main- 
taining this vital health protection to the people. Likewise the committee has 
given full — to the Neely Cancer Research Bill, which was rejected by 
the Congress despite the overwhelming demand of the American people that 
our nation take the lead in cancer research work. In addition to Secretary- 
Treasurer Carey, the other members of the Health, Safety and Welfare Com- 
mittee are George F. Addes, secretary-treasurer of the United Automobile 
Workers; David J. McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the United Steelworkers 
of America; Lewis Merrill, president of the United Office and Professional 
Workers, and Joseph Selly, president of the American Communications 


Association. 
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COMMITTEE ON TAXES 


In formulating a proper tax program for the nation it is obviously neces- 
sary to consider taxes together with and as part of the entire economic struc- 
ture of the country. As this convention meets, the people are oppressed by a 
cost of living already substantially out of control and are haunted by the 
| of complete runaway inflation. Whatever may be the theories and 

isputes as to long-range prospects and hopes, it is perfectly clear that today 
and in the months immediately ahead living standards are seriously threat- 
ened by price increases, and the price control law which Congress enacted 
this year offers not the slightest hope of preventing continued price advances. 

Despite widespread propaganda to the contrary, it cannot reasonably be 
asserted that the present inflationary trend was set off or aggravated by any 
excess of purchasing power in the hands of wage earners and salaried work- 
ers. Their rea] earnings, as measured by the purchasing power of their take- 
home pay, have decreased since the end of the war. A recent government 
survey reveals, moreover, that the largest portion of the American people in 
the lower income groups ‘had only negligible total savings at the end of the 
war. The bulk of the national savings is in the hands of a very small percent- 
age of the total population in the highest income brackets. 

The upward sweep of prices is thus the product of pressures for even 
higher profits by powerful segments of Big Business, which already enjoy the 
highest profit levels in the history of our country. 
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A rational tax program then is one which would look toward protecting 
as far as ts possible those whose living standards and health are most directly 
threatened by rising prices and at the same time would look toward prevent- 
ing the profiteer and speculator from deriving personal benefit at the expense 
of the nation from the effects of an inflationary spiral. A tax law directed 
toward these two objectives in the period immediately ahead can do much to 
help in the effort to avoid the threatened boom and bust which may other- 
wise destroy our national economy. 

It was with this perspective in mind that our tax committee in 1945 
urged on Congress a revision of the tax laws which would assure adequate 
exemptions at the lowest income levels, lessen the burden on low income 
groups, continue for a period at least the Excess Profits Tax so as to stphon 
off the earnings of those corporations which profiteer at the expense of the 
national welfare and assure in general a tax schedule geared to true ability 

to pay. 
nn moved in precisely the opposite direction. The Excess Profits 
Tax was removed almost immediately. At the same time corporations were 
permitted, through continuation of the carry-back provisions, to secure 
enormous refunds out of taxes paid during the war. Only slight relief was 
given to individual income earners in the lower levels while substantial re- 
ductions were accorded to the highest income brackets. The result is that as 
the inflationary crisis has deepened, the tax laws of our country have made no 
contribution toward meeting the problem and have indeed intensified the 
greed of the large corporations for ever-increasing volumes of profit. 

There is still time for Congress to act. A correct tax program by itself 
will of course not solve the gathering economic crisis. It can, however, con- 
tribute toward its solution instead of, as has been the case in the past, aggra- 


vating the situation. Following are some of the basic elements and principles 
which must be embodied in such a program: 


1. A Real Cost-of-Living Tax Exemption 


As spiraling prices take milk and bread and staples of life off the tables 
of wage and salaried workers, there can be no justification for a tax upon 
the incomes of those whose earnings fall below the level needed to provide 
themselves and their families with a decent living budget. Such a tax merely 
intensifies the hardship in these groups and reduces still further their con- 
sumption of essential foods and basic necessities. Our new national tax laws 
should increase exemptions for single individuals, and married couples, while 
retaining existing exemptions of $500 for each child or dependent. 


2. Curb Profiteering 

During the war it was the national policy to prevent corporations from 
seeking excessive profits at the expense of the national war effort. Accord- 
ingly, a special tax, known as the Excess Profits Tax, was placed on those 
corporate earnings which soared above prewar levels, or went above a desig- 
nated reasonable level of profit. 

Today, released from the limiting effects of the Excess Profits Tax, major 
corporations are earning profits at levels higher than ever in their history. 
These profits are coming in the main from the F se ptices wrung from 
the pocketbooks of the people. These profits are being earned at a time when 
those same price rises are placing a severe burden on the home budgets of 
the people. Those engaged in amassing these exorbitant profits are just as 
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the case in direct war profits while hostilities were still in progress. In the 
clearly profiteering as a result of a national emergency as would have been 
interests of preservation of the national economy and limiting the apparently 
unending drive for higher and higher levels of prices and profits, it is essen- 
tial that a substantial tax be placed on these postwar excess profits. 

In addition to new and higher taxes on excess profits levels, the carry- 
back provisions of the present tax laws should be repealed. The evil of these 
provisions has been more and more clearly revealed as corporations used 
them during 1946 to carry on open strikes against their own employes and 
price strikes against the public, secure in the knowledge that they could sup- 
port themselves through tax refunds from the American treasury. Although 
the excess profits tax carry-back will expire at the end of 1946, there will still 
be in existence a carry-back provision for operating losses which will con- 
tinue indefinitely unless repealed. 

It is also vital that appropriate steps be taken in other directions, such as 
a tax on undistributed prone This measure would be significant not merely 
as a source of revenue but also to defeat an important tax-avoidance method 
and to defeat the tactics of those corporations which have been using large 
sums in undistributed profits as a means of inventory hoarding ca price 
speculation. 

Congress must also be called upon to help curb stock market, farm land, 
and real estate speculation by eliminating the loopholes afforded by the pres- 
ent lax provisions of the capital gains tax. 


3. Elimination of Other Tax Loopholes 


For years there have been widely recognized loopholes in the tax laws 
which have become virtually standing national scandals. Year after year | 
efforts to eliminate these have been defeated. The attention of Congress must 
be directed once more to the necessity for plugging such loopholes as the 
exemption of income from Federal, State and Municipal securities, and the 
option which permits married couples in the upper income brackets to evade 
their share of the national tax burden by filing separate returns. 

@ 


CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


Since the victory of the 1944 political campaign, with the re-election of 
Franklin Roosevelt, PAC has continued to organize and lead the political 
liberals of the nation. The death of President Roosevelt, the end of the war, 
the anti-union drive of big industry, and the attempts to make the Govern- 
ment join in that drive, have combined to make the work of PAC arduous 
and also essential to the well-being of labor and of the nation. Fortunately 
the members of the CIO and of the general public have realized the impor- 
tance of PAC and have rallied to make it increasingly victorious. PAC is 
now what our enemies call us—the spearhead of the progressive political 
movement of America. 

On April 12, 1945, the CIO Executive Board resolved that the various 
industrial union councils should establish political action committees which 
should work under the supervision of the national PAC. The organization 
of these committees was completed within the year. In most instances each 
council used its state executive board as a nucleus for the committee, with 
membership extended to include representatives from every union, council 
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or other CIO entity in the area. In some states the council was sufficiently 
broad to serve as the political committee without substantial modification. 

Pursuant to the same resolution, the international unions have appointed 
PAC Committees, PAC Directors and liaison representatives to coordinate 
their work with that of national PAC. These officers have stimulated the use 
of PAC material in the newspapers, leaflets, speeches and other regular chan- 
nels and activities of their unions. The appointment of PAC directors and 
committees has proceeded throughout the CIO structure, including the vari- 
ous district and local union offices, with extensive participation on the local 
level in registration campaigns, in delegations to visit congressmen, in con- 
sideration of congressional and legislative records, and in turning out the 
vote on election day. 

PAC itself maintains its national office in New York City and a total of 
seven regional offices, with additional representatives stationed in key spots. 
These people work through the councils and union offices in their areas. 

The death of Sidney Hillman, on July 10, took from PAC its chair- 
man and inspired leader. This loss to the committee, to the CIO, to the 
nation and the world is beyond calculation. His devotion, his energy, his 
wisdom—his genius—cannot be replaced. Yet, as the CIO Executive Board 
said eight days later, “This is the supreme hour for intensification of the 
work so brilliantly commenced by him.” That is our challenge: our oppor- 
tunity. 

The CIO Executive Board promptly enlarged PAC to include all the CIO 
vice-presidents and gave it an executive board containing representatives 
from the five largest unions, with Jack Kroll, vice-president of Amalgamated 
and assistant PAC chairman, as the director. The committee thus consists of 
the following: Executive Board Members: Jack Kroll, director; David J. ° 
McDonald, Julius Emspak, George F. Addes, William Pollock. Committee 
Members: Philip Murray, James B. Carey, Allan S. Haywood, R. J. Thomas, 
Frank Rosenblum, Albert J. Fitzgerald, John Green, Joseph Curran, Reid 
Robinson, L. S. Buckmaster and Emil Rieve. 

PAC and the Legislative Committee have cooperated in the mutual task 
of obtaining progressive legislation. The committee has carried well the 
responsibility of informing the members of Congress concerning the position 
of the CIO and its members on the various legislative proposals. PAC has 
not participated in this unless requested to do so. Instead it has concerned 
itself almost entirely with informing and organizing the CIO membership 
concerning political issues and techniques. 

The Director of the Industrial Union Councils has materially assisted in 
the formation through the Councils of the various political action committees 
which function on an area basis. The PAC editorial committee, the CIO 
office of education and the CIO News have each contributed materially to 
PAC publications and correlation of effort. The Director of Organization 
has been of great help in tying PAC in to the CIO organization. During the 
month of September, 1946, the Regional Directors met a crisis by activating 
the Dollar Drive through rallies and follow-through on local Sg 

PAC continues to lead the field with its attractive publications informing 
CIO membership and the public about issues and candidates. During 1945-46 
16 illustrated, two-color pamphlets have been published and over 2,770,000 
copies distributed. Seventeen of the small cartoon leaflets have been issued 
in quantities totalling 25,000,000 copies. In addition, leaflets have been pub- 
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lished in a few specific campaigns; art and layout work have been supplied 
to those who requested assistance. 

Ten thousand additional copies of “The First Round” have been sold and 
seven colored posters illustrating the issues in “The Second Round” have 
been issued in quantities totalling 128,000 copies. The former tells our his- 
tory; the latter pictures PAC on the walls of union halls throughout the 
country. 

The press has received timely announcements through the PAC News 
Service, with special assistance for the labor, Negro and foreign-language 
press. Much attention has been given the new field of radio. Over 5,000 
radio scripts have been prepared; two transcriptions have been made for 15- 
minute programs on issues, and many transcriptions carrying spot announce- 
ments on registration and issues have been sent to the field during the cam- 
paign. 

During 1945, elections were held in many cities. In Pittsburgh, Newark, 
Minneapolis, Birmingham, Los Angeles, Cincinnati, Long Beach and else- 
where, local PAC committees were instrumental in electing liberal candi- 
dates. The most ee ig tant and best-known were the mayoralty races in 
Detroit and New York. In Detroit, PAC obtained cooperation between labor 
and other liberal groups and succeeded in turning out the largest vote ever 
received by a labor candidate in that city. In New York, PAC worked 
through or with the American Labor Party for William O’Dwyer and helped 
elect him mayor by the biggest majority ever obtained in the history of that 
city. 

This year the primary elections commenced in January and ran through 
September. In the South they are considered final for all practical purposes; 
in the West they wr prove to be final; and all over the country they 
must be won if we are to have liberal candidates in the fall. CIO members 
and their friends thus participated heavily. Registration figures, particularly 
for the Negro groups, soared to new records. 

The results were amazingly successful. Already five reactionary United 
States Senators have been defeated in the primaries and four others have 
been replaced under various circumstances, including bad health and defeat 
of chosen successors. In the House of Representatives, 12 reactionary con- 
gressmen have been defeated and another dozen have taken the easy way out. 
In contrast to the 24 reactionaries thus replaced, only one liberal congress- 
man has been defeated in the primary polls and only four or five have been 
lost through health and similar circumstances. 

In most of the 31 victories already won in the primaries, it is clear that 
PAC played a substantial role. In fact, its part was decisive in many in- 
stances. In every case, however, it was helped by other liberal groups, such 
as other labor unions, Negro groups, church and liberal leaders. By pulling 
together, the progressives have already piled up a significant victory. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


_ In the report to the last Constitutional Convention of CIO, your Presi- 
dent outlined several fundamental principles in housing and community 
development, based on recommendations of our Committee on Housing, 
considered essential to the security, health and general well-being not only 











of members of CIO, but all the people of the nation. A sound national 
housing program necessarily must Ge bated on the following criteria: 

a. Good shelter for every family (urban and rural) regardless of 
race, creed, national origin or economic status. 

b. Production of not less than 1,500,000 new dwellings annually for 
at least the next ten years. 

c. Elimination of slum and blighted areas in our cities and towns and 
in our rural areas. 

d. Complete reconstruction and decentralization of our great metro- 
politan areas and the building of inspiring modern communities to meet 
peeeneney requirements with adequate facilities provided for healthy, 

appy and safe living. 

e. Reorganization and stabilization of city financial structures with 
a view to providing broader and more efficient services and reducing 
taxes. 

Since that time, the committee, under the chairmanship of R. J. Thomas, 
successfully influenced the formulation and introduction of federal housing 
legislation to the extent that a substantial pare of our housing objectives 
would have been within range of realization, depending, of course, on ac- 
ceptance by the Congress. 

This legislation fell into two broad categories: (1) the proposed Wag- 
ner-Ellender-Taft General Housing Act (S. 1592) which dealt with both 
the immediate emergency veteran’s problem as well as the longer range 
aspects of the nation’s housing problems, and (2) the Patman Housing Sta- 
bilization Bill (H. R. 4761) and the Mitchell-Kilgore Low-Cost Veterans’ 
Housing Bill (S. 1729), both of which were designed to apply to specific 
aspects of the housing emergency faced by our returning veterans. 

Nothing more sharply points up the significance and importance of the 
work of our Housing Committee and its staff than the events of the past 
several months. 

With the cessation of hostilities in the Pacific and the return to civilian 
life of many hundreds of thousands of our servicemen, urban and industrial 
areas throughout the country were suddenly faced with an unprecedented 
demand on already depleted housing supplies. To further aggravate this 
situation, speculative real estate and private building interests succeeded, 
immediately after the end of hostilities, in bringing about the removal of all 
government control on new homes, prices and material allocations in spite 
of vigorous protests. 

The completely ridiculous claim was made that only by “freeing the 
home building industry from government restrictions would materials pro- 
duction and home construction get under way.” What actually happened, 
however unfortunately tor the nation, is exactly what CIO predicted. A 
mad scramble followed for what limited materials were available, with com- 
mercial contractors and builders of high-priced residences usually getting 
there first because they were willing to pay higher prices. Moreover, manu- 
facturers of materials used in house construction actually — production 
until “more consideration on prices” was assured from OPA (controls on 
materials prices were not lifted) . The end result of this chain of events, of 
course, was a — paralysis of the small or moderate home construction 
oR Be Public housing programs, too, in many areas were likewise af- 
ected. 
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In the meantime, returning veterans poured into urban areas with liter- 
ally no place to lay their heads for even a single night. The story of evic- 
tions, veterans sleeping in parks, theaters, parked cars, and the panicky 
efforts of municipalities to find some solution for this growing problem is 
well known and needs no detailed review. Even the federal housing agencies 
with their limited existing tools were unable to cope with the situation. It 
was clearly evident that a bold and forthright formula was immediately 
necessary. The CIO Housing Committee lost no time in tackling this prob- 
lem. Briefly stated, the CIO proposals for alleviating veterans’ housing 
emergency were as follows: 


1. Appointment of a national housing coordinator with full authority 
over all government agencies concerned with housing and housing price 
controls. 

2. Authorize the coordinator to effect speedy and definite compensatory 

rice and wage adjustments in order to get critical building materials flow- 
ing immediately in average home construction channels. 

3. Authorize and require the coordinator to establish immediately price 
controls on old and new houses. 

4. Use the requisitioning powers of the government to make available 
for veteran occupancy all unused or under-occupied residential units in the 
country. 

5. Order government agencies that had rented, purchased or built resi- 
dential or office buildings for war use to make them available to the Federal 
Public Housing Authority for conversion and use by veterans for temporary 
shelter with at least a $200,000,000 appropriation provided for this purpose. 

6. Authorize and direct the coordinator to immediately institute a mate- 
rials allocation system to insure that all available supplies arid materials are 
diverted to average home construction channels except that needed for urgent 
industrial reconversion. 

7. Full utilization of idle war plants and new facilities to increase present 
house production capacity. 

8. Immediate authorization and appropriation of at least $200,000,000 
to permit FPHA to undertake direct construction of permanent housing for 
veterans. 

9. Immediate program for stimulating house production at lower prices 
and with greater speed through the use of new materials and mass produc- 
tion techniques. 

Significantly, it appears that President Truman, as well as some member 
of Congress, agree on this also, at least in part. Early this year President 
Truman announced a four-point program designed to “alleviate the imme- 
diate housing emergency” which has as its main features: 

1. The appointment of a National Housing Administrator and Ex- 
pediter in the person of Wilson W. Wyatt. 

2. Allocation of 50 per cent of available materials for construction of 
houses costing $10,000 or less per unit. This was recently raised to 75 
per cent. 

3. Legislation to permit controlling the prices of new and used 
houses. 

4. Making surplus war housing units available to state and local 
communities. 

While the President’s announced program was certainly a step in the 
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right direction, it did not go far enough. It did not, for example, make it 
possible for communities to pgovide immediate emergency shelter for return- 
ing veterans. The President’s plan to allocate critical materials for houses 


costing $10,000 is completely unrealistic. 

Shortly after his appointment as National Housing Administrator and 
Expediter, Wilson Wyatt announced to the nation a dynamic and realistic 
program in detail, for alleviating the housing crisis. This program, because 
of its similarity to our own proposals, warrants inclusion of parts of the text 
of Mr. Wyatt’s February 7, 1946, letter to President Truman: 


THE VETERANS’ EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM 
A Report to the President from the Housing Expediter 


Dear Mr. President: February 7, 1946. 


On January 2 I came to Washington at your request to study the critical 
housing shortage which confronts America today and to recommend and execute 
a plan of action. In the past five weeks I have met with more than 30 groups 
from industry, labor, veterans and government. I have listened closely to their 
recommendations, and I have examined the principal available data. 

Two sobering and inescapable facts emerge from this study in bold relief: 

First, there is an urgent need for some 3,000,000 moderately and low-priced 
homes and apartments during the next two years. Second, we can meet this need 
only by bringing to bear the same daring determination and hard-hitting team- 
work with which we tackled the emergency job of building the world’s most 
powerful war machine four years ago. 

When, in a recent radio message to the American people, you called for the 
immediate production of an unprecedented number od tociee, I could not help 
but recall the goal of 50,000 aircraft which President Roosevelt set in the early 
days of the war. Though many people considered it impossible, that goal and 
others like it were achieved and passed. 

We met in full our obligation to our men and women in uniform. 

To meet our obligation to those same men and women in civilian life, we 
will need the same drive and ingenuity on the part of the American business and 
American labor and the same government stimulus and financial assistance that 
made possible the miracle of war production in the earlier emergency. 

Our sights must be raised far above the present target of 400,000 or 500,000 
homes in 1946. 

I am therefore recommending that the following program of emergency 
measures be put into effect immediately: 

(1) Construction of 2,700,000 low and moderate cost homes must be started 
by the end of next year. The target for 1946: 1,200,000 homes started, of which 
700,000 will be conventional houses; 250,000 permanent prefabricated houses, 
and houses assembled on-site from prefabricated parts and materials; and 250,000 
temporary units. The target for 1947: 1,500,000 homes started, of which 
900,000 will be conventional houses; 600,000 permanent prefabricated houses 
and houses assembled on site from prefabricated parts and materials. (The 
previous all-time high was 937,000 homes in 1925; in 1945 only 240,000 homes 
were built.) Except for 200,000 units of temporary re-use war housing and 
50,000 new trailers, all of these will be permanent homes. On the assumption 
that the recommended legislation is authorized promptly, the program should 
move into high gear by the end of the first quarter of 1946. Within two years 
from that time the urgent-need figure of some 3,000,000 homes should be met 
under this program. 

(2) Preference for veterans and their families in the rental or purchase of 
these homes with appropriate provisions for non-veteran hardship cases. 

(3) Greatly expanded production of conventional and new type materials 
obtained by firm and timely use, where necessary, of: 

(a) Premium payments for increased production. 

b) Guaranteed markets.for materials manufacturers. 

c) Priorities and allocations of equipment and materials. 

d) Wage-price adjustments or price increases where they are neces- 
sary and not inflationary. 
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(e) Use of war plants and new facilities to increase present production 
Capacity. 

(f) Rapid tax amortization for plants which are newly built or con- 
verted to produce essential building materials, and 

(g) Absorption by government of undue risks in developmental work 
or new type materials. 

(4) Recruitment and training of 1,500,000 additional workers on site and 
off-site by the middle of 1947. This means more than tripling the present labor 
force engaged in residential construction. 

(5) Postponement of all deferrable and non-essential construction for the 
balance of 1946 to release needed materials and labor for veterans’ homes and 
for essential and non-deferrable projects. 

(6) Rapid expansion of factory fabrication of materials and parts, as well 
as complete low-cost homes, by making materials available and guaranteeing 
the market for the product. 

(7) Priorities and allocations to home builders for equipment and materials. 

(8) Federal cooperation and assistance where necessary in the development 
of home sites. 

(9) Channelling the largest part of materials into homes and rental housing, 
both farm and urban, selling for not more than $6,000 or renting for not more 
than $50 per month. 

(10) Curbing of inflation through more effective price control on —- 
materials, ceilings on new and existing homes, and on Building lots and throug 
the continuance of rent controls. 

(11) The early adoption of S. 1592, the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill. 

(12) Insured mortgages on low-cost homes up to 90 per cent of value and 
based on necessary current costs. 

(13) New temporary legislation to support the program, including $250,000- 
000 for temporary re-use war housing. 

(14) Community participation paralleling Federal action through emergency 
housing committees in cities and towns throughout the country. 

(15) The Reconstruction Finance Corporation to play a major role in financ- 
ing the program. In addition, authorization from Congress will be required im- 
mediately to provide $600,000,000 for premium payments. 

I believe that the success of a program of this magnitude will depend on 
several basic elements of policy which must influence every step that is taken. 

Private enterprise must assume the leading role in this task as it did in the 
task of war production. And to that end the building industry and financial in- 
stitutions must be relied upon as the mainstay of the production of good mate- 
rials and good homes at low prices. 

Labor is entitled to a fair return for its share in the task. And that means 
higher wages in some contributing industries where workers have been histori- 
cally low paid. 

It will take a dynamic program to achieve this goal. Neither business-as- 
usual, labor-as-usual, building-as-usual, nor government-as-usual will suffice.... 

No matter how successful we are in stepping up the supply of materials and 
in training and recruiting manpower, the most vigorous and imaginative meas- 
ures will % required in the construction industry itself to build 2,700,000 homes 
in less than two years.... 

Increased emphasis on factory fabrication is also important from the point 
of view of manpower, since this method requires a smaller percentage of highly 
skilled workmen. Greater reliance can thus be placed on semi-skilled and un- 
skilled manpower which can be quickly trained. This is essential, since the 
magnitude of this program cannot be met even by the use of every skilled 
worker who can be recruited or trained. Furthermore, it is expected that greater 
production of lower-priced homes may be achieved .... 

Existing laws do not provide sufficient authority to enable us to achieve the 
objectives of this program. The prompt passage of additional legislation is 1m- 
perative. 

We must have legislation promptly which will: 

(1) Provide funds for premium payments to secure increases in production 
of conventional and new types of building materials. Authorizations of $600 
million are needed for the purpose. 














(2) Make funds available to the extent necessary to stimulate technical re- 
search into new construction methods and materials by private research groups 
and to absorb certain developmental costs involved in devising new materials or 
new methods. 

(3) Permit the rapid tax amortization of new plant facilities which produce 
new materials or manufactured homes.... 

(5) Extend to December 31, 1947, the authority for priorities and alloca- 
tions.... 

In addition to these measures which are needed to increase and accelerate the 
construction of permanent housing, legislation is needed which will:.... 

(a) Stop inflation in the prices of homes through price control on housing 
and housing sites. While production is the long-range solution for inflation, we 
should protect the veteran against excessive prices if he buys a home now. 

(b) Extend the necessary financing and other aids provided in S. 1592 (the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft Bill) to make decent homes available for families of all 
incomes within their means. This would include the expansion of sound Gov- 
ernment insurance of mortgage loans to encourage housing for families of mod- 
erate income and necessary aid for the expansion of the housing program for 
families of low income. 

The permanent housing legislation recommended in your recent message on 
the State of the Union is essential to achieve emergency objectives, while at the 
same time it launches the comprehensive action required to meet our basic hous- 
ing problem. 

Mr. President, you asked me to prepare a bold and realistic plan to meet the 
pressing housing needs of our veterans. 

This is that find of plan. It is attainable. 

This is a plan to meet an emergency which has grown out of the war just as 
surely as did our need for 50,000 aircraft in 1942. I believe that Americans will 
face this task in the same spirit in which they faced the fighting part of the war. 
I believe that the veterans will get their homes. 

WILSON W. WYATT, 


Housing Expediter.... 


Now let us see what happened to Mr. Wyatt's excellent program. Have 
the realistic goals he set been met? They have not, and Mr. Wyatt would be 
the first to admit this. But why haven't they been met? That is of great 
importance. Let’s examine the records for a determination of the whys and 
wherefores in this picture. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Wyatt in his report to the President called 
for specific legislation essential to the execution of his program. We all 
remember vividly the manner in which a reactionary Congress, spurred on 
by the powerful Real Estate Lobby, emasculated the so-called Patman Emer- 
gency Veterans’ Housing Bill, thereby blasting the hopes of millions of 
homeless veterans for a decent place in which to live, within the reach of 
their pocket books. 

We remember also the inadequate version of this measure that was finally 
passed by Congress, and we remember the jubilation of the Real Estate Lobby 
over the inadequacy of this needed legislation. At the end of the fight for 
this legislation, Wilson Wyatt himself said that this was “one of the most 
shameful campaigns waged in this country by the powerful Real Estate 
Lobby.” . . . “It is amazing,” Wyatt continued, “that the newspapers gener- 
ally have overlooked the under-cover legislative battle.” 

With respect to the other bill which Mr. Wyatt said was essential for 
executing the veterans’ housing program, namely the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
General Housing Bill, we remember, too, the alliance between reactionary 
House Republicans and their Southern counterparts, whose efforts success- 
fully kept this vital measure bottled up in the Banking and Currency Com- 
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mittee. In this regard, too, we recall the jubilation of the Realtors when the 
Congress adjourned without considering this vital measure. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the program has not fared as well as it should 
have? It has become increasingly obvious that the only effective tool remain- 
ing which Mr. Wyatt can rely on, is the industrial aspect of his over-all pro- 
gram. Perhaps all of this is to the good if it will now permit our embarking 
upon a large-scale program of mass production of houses. At this writing it 
appears the Government's housing program is pointed daily in the direction 
of industrially-built houses for the workers and veterans of the nation. 

The full support of the CIO in the furtherance of the industrial housing 
program has been pledged to Mr. Wyatt. We are convinced that only 
through the industrialization of the housing building segment of our econ- 
omy can the needs of veteran and non-veteran homeless be met. The CIO 
agrees fully with Mr. Wyatt that as we were able in this country to achieve a 
monthly production of 50,000 aircraft as called for by the late President 
Roosevelt, we can with the same productive genius realize our objective of 
providing decent homes and better communities for our people in line with 
American standards of decency and human dignity. 


COST-OF-LIVING COMMITTEE 


In the face of a persistent drive for higher and higher prices, the Cost-of- 
Living Committee has used every technique available to withstand the flood 
of inflationary pressure. The committee has sponsored cost-of-living confer- 
ences throughout the nation and distributed posters, bulletias, fact sheets 
and detailed information regarding the issues involved in the various pres- 
sure campaigns to raise prices. 

The Cost-of-Living Committee participated within the OPA as the CIO 
members of the Labor Policy Committee. It sent hundreds of memoranda 
to the Administrator, presenting CIO’s viewpoint, in an effort to stem the 
tide. Most of these memoranda were never acknowledged. Practically all 
were ignored. In only three or four instances was a decision of the Adminis- 
trator in accordance with the views expressed in the memorandum presented 
to him by organized labor. 

This constant retreat on the administrative level led to increasing attack 
on the Congressional level. The Congressional appetites had been whetted. 
Each Congressional spokesman learned the technique of special investiga- 
tions as a method of forcing further administrative concessions from OPA 
officials. 

The Cost-of-Living Committee, with the assistance of the Legislative 
Committee, assumed the task of presenting the facts in each case to the 
Congressional investigations, in an attempt to divert the Congressmen from 
creating further inflationary pressures. Unfortunately, facts were relegated 
to the background. Emotional, irrational appeals in behalf of this industry 
or that found some members of Congress fighting with each other in an 
effort to secure further price concessions for one industry after another. 

Some of the issues have required continuous effort by the Cost-of-Living 
Committee in the face of persistent retreat by the Price Administration. An 
example of this, and particularly important in industrial feeding, within 
plants and for those workers ou 5 are forced to rely upon restaurants to 
secure their meals, has been the periodic, almost continuous series of increases 
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permitted in restaurant prices. The Cost-of-Living Committee records show 
protests to OPA regarding the reduction of quantity and quality and increase 
in price for restaurant meals, beginning in May, 1944. Periodically since 
that date, there has been a recalculation or juggling of the price regulation 
of meals served in restaurants, so as to make legal further increases in price. 
Many meals including items such as fish and shellfood were decontrolled 
early in 1946. Vague administrative regulations permitted restaurant owners 
to raise their prices merely by shifting methods of presenting food on the 
plate or listings on the menu. The Cost-of-Living Committee protested this 
type of regulation, and urged that it be revoked. The committee said, “The 
Restaurant Order issued so hurriedly by OPA . . . is so drastic in its effect 
that it should not be permitted to stand. Its effect is to clear the decks for 
inflation, not only in restaurant pricing but in most other fields which are 
still under price control.” 

This prediction by the committee was confirmed when Congress passed 
the continuation bill which almost completely emasculated OPA’s powers to 
maintain any effective level of price control. President Truman properly 
vetoed this bill on June 29, 1946. 

The American people suffered the greatest period of inflation in the 
next 50 days, when, due to the absence of controls, the Index of the Cost- 
of-Living rose eight per cent. Meanwhile, the Index shows that wholesale 

rices rose 16.3* per cent, forecasting a still further rise in the retail price 
evel. 

The committee urged Congress to reconsider its position and to pass an 
effective Price.Control Law. All such efforts were in vain. By mid-July it 
was clear that Congress did not intend to take the opportunity to pass an 
effective Price Control Bill, which was presented to it by President Truman's 
veto of the inadequate measure Congress had sent to him in June. The com- 
mittee then formulated Labor’s Consumer Program, in an effort to bring 
direct pressure against the rising cost of living. It recommended consumer 
resistance and the limitation of purchases of items that had been over-priced. 
It recommended the establishment of local union committees to deal with 
merchants and landlords, in an effort to hold down the cost of living. 

Based upon an expansion of these recommendations, the Executive Board 
on August 15, 1946, adopted a program of action on price control containing 
the following basic points: 

1. Due to inadequate legislation by Congress, chief reliance in the 
fight against inflation must be put in the development of wide-spread 
resistance to rising prices in the form of buyers’ strikes and organized 
protests against price increases. 

2. Effective administration of price controls that remain. The Execu- 
tive Board insisted upon maximum participation of the Cost-of-Living 
Committee as an advisory body in the making of administrative decisions, 
in order to secure the most rigorous policy permissible under the new 
(OPA) law. 

3. Use of subsidies to maintain food prices. The Executive Board 
demanded that major items of food, including those that have been tem- 
porarily decontrolled, should be rolled back to June 30 levels, and that 
subsidies be restored to maximum rates permitted, thus reversing the 
increases which occurred on July 1. 





*July, 1945, equals 100 per cent. 
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4. Anti-inflationary monetary and fiscal policy. In accordance with 
the mandate of the Congress directing the President to recommend mone- 
tary and fiscal policies that will have anti-inflationary effects, the Execu- 
tive Board recommended preparation of an anti-inflationary tax program. 
Since that date the committee has attempted to implement this program 

in the face of an ineffective statute—a law which, as the committee pointed 
out at the ume of its adoption, makes impossible the maintenance of existing 
price levels. The committee has sought to strengthen direct consumer resist- 
ance through the circulation of recommendations to Industrial Union Coun- 
cils and Cost-of-Living Committees as to ways and means to foster buyers’ 
strikes and alternative purchasing. 

e 


DEPARTMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


The growth of the work of the CIO in the sphere of international affairs, 
not only in contact with trade union movements in other countries but also 
in relation to the United Nations, has required the establishment of a special 
department in the national office. In May, 1945, Michael Ross, who was 
then the Washington representative of the Industrial Union of Marine and 
eapeecing Workers, was designated to serve as the liaison for the CIO 
with the State Department and with other Trade Union Centers. 

In November, 1944, the CIO in its Seventh Convention resolved: “The 
CIO supports the project of a new single powerful international labor body 
that shall include all the unions of free countries on a basis of equality, 
excluding none and relegating none to a secondary place and be capable of 
defending the interests of the common man.” This project has now been 
realized. Two World Trade Union Conferences have already been the sub- 
jects of separate reports to our membership. The basis for the new Federa- 
tion was laid in London in February, 1945, and the work was completed in 
Paris in October, 1945, when the World Federation of Trade Unions was 
born. 

The Paris Conference was attended by 185 delegates from 56 countries 
representing over 66 million organized workers. In spite of their diversities, 
the delegates established a unity of purpose, thought and action and an all- 
inclusive international trade union organization was formed. All-inclusive 
with the exception of the American Federation of Labor, the one major 
labor organization in the world which has remained aloof. The workers of 
all countries can now speak with a united voice on the international scene. 

At the Paris Conference, the WFTU elected its Executive Committee of 
26 members representative of the world-wide character of its organization. 
Sir Walter Citrine, the General Secretary of the British TUC, was elected 
President, and Louis Saillant, joint Secretary of the French CCT, was elected 
General Secretary of the WFTU. In accordance with its constitution, the 
Executive Committee designated Vice President of the WFTU who, together 
with the two officers named above, compose the Executive Bureau of the 
Federation. Sidney Hillman was the CIO member on the Executive Bureau. 

During the year since the formation of the WFTU in Paris, the Executive 
Bureau has met five times, most recently in Washington in September, 1946. 
At the last meeting, Arthur Deakin, member of the General Council of the 
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TUC, was elected to replace Sir Walter Citrine who had reluctantly left the 
TUC to join the Coal Commission of the British Labor Government. At 
the same time, Frank Rosenblum, the Secretary-Treasurer of the ACWA, 
was designated to fill the position so unfortunately left open by. the death 
of Mr. Hillman. 

Despite its youth and the fact that it had to organize itself amid the 
difficulties of postwar Europe, the influence of the WFTU has already begun 
to be felt in world developments. In accordance with the Paris Conference 
decision, a WFTU committee visited Germany in February, 1946. After 
thorough investigation of all four zones, it made a complete report on de- 
nazification, the revival of free trade unions and the progress of the democra- 
tization of German life. This report was adopted by the WFTU Executive 
Committee meeting in Moscow in June, 1946. The Joint Allied Authorities 
in Berlin expressed their thanks for the report and they stated they found 


_ it extremely helpful. 


The WFTU has also sent committees to Greece, Iran and Poland to assist 
in the revival and unification of the Trade Union Movements of those 
countries. 

Before the end of 1946, a WFTU committee will visit Japan and Korea 
to conduct a similar investigation of economic and social developments. The 
committee will also visit China, Indo China and Indonesia to establish con- 
tact with the growing trade umions of the Far East. 

The officials of the WFTU have actively pursued the mandate of the 
Paris and London Conferences to seek full representation for the workers 
of the world at the United Nations. Although its full claim has not yet 
been established, the WFTU has obtained and is exercising a high degree 
of participation in the work of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 

The Executive Bureau of the WFTU has raised its voice on behalf of 
preservation of peace and the ensuing of world prosperity. Its own meetings 
and its unanimous resolutions on a wide variety of problems are in sharp 
contrast with the bickerings and disagreements among diplomats and gov- 
ernments. The WFTU is once again demonstrating the truth of Abraham 
Lincoln’s words: 

“The strongest bond of human sympathy, outside of the family 
relation, should be one uniting all working people, of all nations, 
and tongues and kindreds.” 

The WFTU has convened a conference to be held in Paris in December, 
1946, for the purpose of working out the organization of International 
Trade Departments, within the Federation. These Departments will link 
internationally the various National Industrial Unions. They will enable 
our unions to work with the corresponding organizations in other countries, 
to compare working conditions and arrange for mutually helpful procedures. 

During the past year we have also established joint trade union commit- 
tees with England, Italy and the Soviet Union. Under the auspices of these 
committees, delegations of trade unionists have been exchanged for the 
purpose of acquiring information about and understanding of our respec- 
tive countries. 

Following the decision of our Executive Board, your President appointed 
Adolph Germer to be Assistant General Secretary of the WFTU. Mr. Ger- 
mer left this October to take up his duties at the Federation headquarters 


in Paris, France. 
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In addition to the full CIO delegations which participated in the World 
Trade Union Conferences at London and Paris, ah on foreign missions have 
been undertaken. Gus Scholle visited the Far Eastern area; Kermit Eby 
surveyed educational developments in Japan; John Green attended the 
French Trade Union Congress as the CIO fraternal delegate. 

Throughout the world the CIO is endeavoring to promote friendships 
between peoples based on mutual understanding, human rights and respect 
for the right of each people to work for its own improvement according to 
its own traditions and circumstances. 


LATIN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 


During the years of 1945 and 1946, the CIO Latin-American Affairs 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Jacob S. Potofsky, now President of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, has intensified its activities in strength- 
ening CIO ties with Latin-American labor and working for the implementa- 
tion of the Good Neighbor policy. 

The committee has hired an executive secretary: and publishes highly 
successful bulletins and pamphlets, in English and Spanish, which are read 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. Excerpts from the committee’s decla- 
rations and sometimes entire articles appearing in its publications can be 
found widely reprinted in Latin-American newspapers of practically all polit- 
ical shades, and CIO statements on Latin-American policy are with increasing 
frequency quoted by the wire services and on the inter-American radio. 

The committee has successfully supported such important foreign policy 
measures as the United States-Mexican Water Treaty and renewal and ex- 
pansion of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. The committee has been 
instrumental in aiding the persecuted labor groups of Argentina in their 
struggle for freedom of trade union activity and was able to help Argentine 
labor leaders to attend the WFTU conference in Paris in the fall of 1945 
and to participate in other important meetings abroad. In this connection, 
the committee published a widely noted White Book entitled “The Argen- 
tine Regime” at the beginning of 1946. Public demand for copies of the 
book was so great that it soon exhausted the limited supply of copies on 
hand. 

The committee has also advised and assisted labor groups from other 
Latin-American countries on problems created by the reduction or termina- 
tion of United States purchasing contracts and the resulting economic dis- 
locations in the respective countries. 

Good relations with the Latin-American labor movement have been 
strengthened by frequent visits from labor leaders on their way to and from 
WFTU and other world meetings. These contacts have proven to be mu- 
tually beneficial and have lent still greater vigor to the ties of solidarity 
already existing. 

6 


MISSOURI VALLEY COMMITTEE OF THE CIO 


The Re-Employment Plan presented to the Chicago Convention by your 
President and adopted by the Convention gave the unqualified endorsement 
of the CIO to programs for the unified development of the great river valleys 
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of the country along lines similar to those worked out under the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Realizing the necessity for specializing on the particular issue of a Mis- 
basin of the Missouri River, the President of the CIO on January 5, 1945, 
souri Valley Authority which would apply the TVA principle in the great 
appointed a new standing committee of the National CIO on this subject, 
composed of officials of State Industrial Union Councils within the Valley, 
with John Brophy, Director of Industrial Union Councils, as Chairman. 

This Committee has met on a number of occasions in Washington, St. 
Louis and Omaha. It has worked out a series of policy statements, including 
an endorsement of the legislation introduced early in 1945 by Senator James 
E. Murray of Montana and Representative John J. Cochran of Missouri, to 
establish a Missouri Valley Authority. 

Members of the Committee and other CIO representatives have also par- 
ticipated in the establishment and administration of a citizens’ organization 


‘ known as the Regional Committee for an MVA. Established during the year 


1945 under the leadership of Judge Lief Erickson of Montana, the regional 
and state boards of this organization include a broad representation of the 
various branches of organized labor, of organized farmers, and of progressive 
citizens generally throughout the Valley. 

At the time of introduction, the Murray Bill was referred in the Senate 
to the unfriendly Commerce Committee. Protests made to then Vice-Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman, Presiding Officer of the Senate, who referred the Bill 
to the Commerce Committee, led to the establishment of a compromise pro- 
cedure whereby the Bill was referred to a series of Committees in the Senate, 
the Commerce Committee, the Reclamation Committee, and the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Subcommittees appointed by the Commerce Committee and Reclamation 
Committee were in both instances under the chairmanship of Senator John 
H. Overton of Louisiana, who has repeatedly stated his opposition to any 
such measures, and in both instances the subcommittees reported adversely. 
Hearings before the Agriculture Committee were deferred. 

In the hearings before the Commerce Committee testimony was present- 
ed in behalf of the CIO by John Brophy, chairman of the CIO Committee, 
and by James A. Davis, Secretary of the Missouri State Industrial Union 
Council, who was chosen Secretary of the CIO Committee at its first meeting 
in St. Louis. In the absence of Director Brophy in Europe at the time of the 
hearings before the Reclamation Committee, Anthony W. Smith, assistant 
director of Councils, testified, as did also Mr. Davis. 

Meetings of CIO Representatives held in the Missouri Valley on this 
issue, as well as the broader citizens meetings called by the Regional Com- 
mittee, in which the CIO Committee participates, have shown a large and 
growing support for the MVA Bill throughout the Valley. 

Heretofore the only plans which had been developed, and these on a 
very inadequate basis, were those of the Reclamation Bureau, dealing with 
irrigation along the upper part of the River, and of the Army Engineers, 
concerned primarily with transportation and flood control on the lower 
River. These agencies have been unable to work out a unified plan and con- 
sequently the development of the Valley has been delayed. In particular, 
neither agency has been favorable to the development of the maximum 
amount of hydro-electric power for distribution to farmers and workers at 
reasonable rates. 
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The TVA Plan, applied through an MVA, would solve these difficulties 
and the people of the Missouri Valley are more and more fully convinced 
of this fact. Passage of the legislation in question has been delayed by the 
reactionary temper of the present Congress, but the ultimate adoption of a 
sound unified program for the development of the resources of the Missouri 
Valley on the TVA basis in the interest of all the people of the country is 
inevitable. 

The progressive mobilization of support for measures of this kind 
through the International Unions and their Locals.and State and City Indus- 
trial Union Councils and their Political Action Committees continues to be 
one of the important activities of organized labor in the coming months and 


years. 
e 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


In September, 1945, your President received and accepted an invitation 
for CIO to become an associate member of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. This organization, established 
in 1914, 1s constitutionally composed of the members of boards and commis- 
sions who administer the workmen’s compensation laws of the States, the 
Canadian Provinces and Puerto Rico. Six CIO people attended the 1945 
convention in Winston-Salem, N.C.: Ted Silvey, from national headquar- 
ters; John Kumpel, Rubber Workers; Ben Marcus, Automobile Workers; 
Jacob Clayman, Ohio CIO Council; Mary Laurance, Tennessee CIO Council, 
and Robert Starnes, acting CIO Regional Director for Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippt. 

1 wii study of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation system was 
made by CIO representatives in Toronto last May. Representatives of the 
national CIO, several national unions and State Councils attended. The 
Ontario Workmen's Compensation Board consists of William Morrison, 
chairman; John F, Cauley, Labor member, and Dr. D. J. Galbraith, vice- 
chairman. These men were exceedingly generous, making available the full 
resources of their agency for information of the delegation. 

The complete proceedings of the seminar are contained in a separate 
document which has been published and widely distributed among national 
union officers and State Council people. The Pennsylvania CIO Council pub- 
lished a leaflet analyzing the Ontario information in relation to the Penn- 
sylvania Act. 

Out of the Ontario experience the national headquarters was also able to 
be of special assistance to the New Hampshire CIO Council—the Governor 
of that State having appointed a committee, including CIO representation, to 
study their out-of-date workmen’s compensation law and to make recommen- 
dations for its improvement. 

The 1946 convention of the International Association of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Commissions was held in Portland, Oregon, August 25-29. 
The CIO delegates were Messrs. Silvey, Kumpel, Marcus and Stanley Earle, 
secretary-treasurer of the Oregon CIO Council. 

The casualty and insurance companies have for years been members of 
the International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions. Through the Association of Casualty and Surety Executives they exer- 
cise a great influence on some commissioners, and their power has often been 
manifest in the work of State government people in this field. Two consecu- 
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tive conventions prominently participated in by labor representatives aroused 
the insurance company executives to the point that they objected to labor 
unions having so much to say. In the business meeting an attempt was made 
to amend the constitution in such a way as to preclude labor union repre- 
sentatives from attending or speaking, but only one-third of the voting dele- 
gates supported this proposal, and the proposition was defeated. 

An outstanding CIO local activity in workmen's compensation was a 
four-week training course in May, 1946, by the Community Services Com- 
mittee of the Chicago CIO Council in cooperation with the Council of Social 
Agencies of that city and the Illinois Industrial Commission. 

Workmen’s compensation is labor legislation which in its service to the 
workers will go by default except as our organizations in each community 
participate more effectively in training shop stewards and other union people 
what to do in case of injury or accident on the job. Many state laws are 
badly fouled up because insurance companies have taken control of this legis- 
“lation for profit. Many employers are still resisting the legitimate purpose 
of workmen’s compensation laws, even after 30 years. Many state adminis- 
trators have not awakened to their responsibilities and opportunities. 

CIO unions must, therefore, increase their efforts to have better informed 
members and to be vigorous in their state legislative activities in this regard. 
There is abundant justification for increased CIO workmen’s compensation 
activity and for augmented appropriation for union campaigns to secure 
more nearly adequate benefits and services. 

A recent publication will be of assistance. It is Bulletin No. 78 of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, entitled State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws, and is available on request. 

6 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 


The subject of appropriate representation of American working men in the 
conferences of the so-called International Labor Office has for a number of 
years been a matter of public dispute. The American Federation of Labor, hav- 
ing been designated as the American represéntative at a time when it was the 
only major labor organization in the country, has constantly taken the position 
that it and it alone must be the source of any further appointments to repre- 
sentation at these conferences. The CIO has in recent years pointed out that 
this not only leaves without representation the millions of workers who are 
members of the CIO but also means that the representative appearing at the con- 
ferences has no contact with the great masses of workers in the major mass pro- 
duction industries such as steel, auto, rubber, radio and electrical appliances, and 
many others. 

In 1944, as in previous years, the CIO presented to President Roosevelt its 
request for equal representation in the labor delegation to the ILO conference 
scheduled for April of that year. The American Federation of Labor and its 
President became so vehement and obstreperous in their objections as to create 
danger of a major conflict in the midst of tremendous war effort in which the 
people of this country were then engaged. Accordingly, on April 4, 1944, the 
CIO advised President Roosevelt that, conscious of his tremendous responsibili- 
ties as President and Commander-in-Chief and conscious of the necessity for 
avoiding any division or confusion in the midst of war, we would withdraw our 
formal request for representation. 
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In 1945, and again in the current year, the CIO renewed its request for more 
adequate representation for American workers in these conferences. We have 
pointed out that there can be no legitimate question as to the propriety of our 
proposals under the ILO constitution. That constitution directs the governments 
which are members of the ILO to nominate representatives of the “organiza- 
tions” which are “most representative” of the workers. By decision of the 
Permanent Court of Justice in 1922, as well as by all other relevant consid- 
erations, it is established beyond doubt that there is no requirement that repre- 
sentation be confined to a single organization. Nor is the question of which or- 

ization is ‘most representative” determined solely by numbers of members. 
It is perfectly clear that the American Federation cannot be said to be the organ- 
ization which is “most representative” of the main body of American working 
men and women, lacking as it does any substantial representation in the major 
mass production industries of the country. 

It has not been the desire or intention of the CIO to enter into a contest with 
the AFL for supremacy in ILO representation. We have requested merely equal 
participation. 

On May 16 of this year, Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach, recognizing the 
justice of our claims, addressed a letter to your President stating that he had ar- 
rived at the decision ‘‘that the only way to handle this problem is to rotate the 
labor representative between the CIO and the AFL.” Your President replied 
to this communication indicating the willingness of the CIO to accept the solu- 
tion offered by the Secretary. The AFL, however, through its President, assumed 
a a irresponsible and obstinate attitude, advising the Secretary that they 
would not acquiese in the policy of rotation. Thereafter, apparently at the direc- 
tion of higher authority in the Administration, the Secretary receded from his 
position and returned to the previous inflexible rule which confines American 
representation on the ILO to the narrow circles of the AFL. 

In the judgment of your officers this decision of the Administration sub- 
stantially destroys whatever remaining usefulness to labor and to the nation the 
ILO may have had. Recognizing the inadequacy of the AFL as a sole repre- 
sentative it has heretofore been the practice of the government to call upon the 
CIO to designate advisers to go along with the AFL delegate. In addition, when 
the ILO has from time to time conducted special international conferences on 
the problems of single designated industries, it has been recognized that the 
AFL, in the largest number of these major industries, cannot furnish a delegate 
whose contacts with the workers in the industry would be of the slightest value 
to such an international conference. Accordingly, it has been the practice in the 

t to invite those CIO unions which do represent the main body of workers 
in these various mass production industries to participate in these special indus- 
try conferences. 

In view of the position to which the Administration’s present decision has 
relegated the CIO and its spokesmen with respect to the operations of the ILO, 
your officers can see no further utility in participation by our representatives in 
this advisory — or in these special industry conferences. 

It is quite fortunate that at the present time, when the Administration’s de- 
cision to limit so sadly America’s employe participation in the functioning of 
the ILO virtually destroys the utility of that organization, we do have available 
a far more effective and meaningful medium in the now fully active World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions. This organization, representing as it does some 70 
million workers throughout the world and including as it does within its fold 
every single major labor organization in the entire world with the sole exception 
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of the American Federation of Labor, is far more significant as a forum for the 
exchange of views, information and for cooperative action among the workers’ 
organizations throughout the world. 

& 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT MEMORIAL | 


Ie was only natural that the CIO record fittingly tor all time its apprecia- 
tion of the leadership given the American people by the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. As a rule, such great historical figures are ac- 
claimed through the erection of memorial monuments. The purely ornamen- 
tal character of such monuments, in the estimation of the Executive Board, 
was not in keeping with the character or acts of the late President. A living 
memorial was therefore decided upon. 

We could conceive no better method of paying tribute to our late Presi- 
dent than the best medical care for little children. It was deemed most fitting 

_that this tribute to a great humanitarian should stand down through the years 
as a daily reminder to little children that the afflicted are often chosen by 
God for mighty missions among their fellow men. 

The Executive Board, therefore, PR ong $50,000 to equip the Chil- 
dren’s Wing occupying the entire fifth floor west in the new Georgetown 
Hospital in the city of Washington. A memorial plaque recording this trib- 
ute of CIO to President Roosevelt will be installed in the Children’s Wing 
with proper dedication ceremonies when the hospital is completed. 


CONCLUSION 


Your President desires to end this report by expressing his heartfelt 


thanks to our local leaders, to our membership, to our regional directors and 
national officers and staff representatives and, especially, to his associates in 
the several departments. They have made possible the making of this report, 
which shows that in ten short years the CIO has become an integral part of 
our nation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


President. 
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DELEGATE McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I move that this report be 
referred to the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In departing from the rules governing this 
convention, the Chair would like to have a motion offered suspending the regu- 
lar order of business, to provide him an opportunity to present for the con- 
sideration of the convention a special statement of policy adopted by the 
CIO Executive Board at its meeting yesterday. 

The Chair will now entertain such a motion. 


VICE PRESIDENT GREEN: I move that the rules governing the 
regular order of business be suspended in order that President Murray may 
present to the convention a special statement of policy at this time. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


SPECIAL STATEMENT OF POLICY 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It might be opportune at this moment for 
the presiding officer to give to the delegates the benefit of such information 
as he may have in his possession regarding the need for the introduction 
of this resolution today. 

For some weeks prior to the convening of this convention, and par- 
ticularly in the course of the past few days, the news organs of the nation, 
in so far as their columns are concerned, were literally deluged with a 
great amount of material concerning the position the CIO convention might 
take with regard to an extremely important issue, that issue being one 
with which the delegates are fully conversant. 

It deals primarily with the allegations contained in the newsprints 
and disseminated throughout the land that this organization of yours and 
mine, this great big mighty trade union movement, was Communistically 
dominated. 

I have consistently, in the course of my incumbency as President of 
your Union, taken occasion to deny such charges, contending that these 
statements were not true. However, the propaganda disseminated through- 
out the nation, particularly in the newspapers, created in certain sections 
of our country a kind of hysteria over the subject, and in the course of 
the last Congressional election many aspirants for public office, taking 
advantage of these misrepresentations, denounced and slandered this move- 
ment of ours to win votes at the polls. 

As I have stated before, I have taken occasion repeatedly to assert 
that this Union, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, was not and 
must never be Communistically controlled or inspired. However, that state- 
ment again was one of fact, an incontrovertible fact. 

Hence, due to these wild and wholly irrational statements I thought 
it proper in the course of this convention to have the matter brought to the 
attention of the CIO Executive Board. Last Friday, without consulting 
anyone, any officer of this organization or any member of this Union, I 
assumed the personal responsibility for directing the attention of the 
Executive Board to this all-important matter. 

I should emphasize very clearly again at this juncture that I requested 
the Board to give consideration to the subject matter, that I was provided 
no inspiration by an officer or member of this Union. That statement which 
I now make is for the purpose of at least telling the truth, because certain 
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news organs this morning published stories having to do with the intro- I 
duction of the subject matter to the Executive Board which were positively ¥ 
untrue. The President of this organization, without advice, counsel, or sl 
assistance, introduced the subject matter to the Executive Board. That és 
was done last Friday. I expressed to the members of the Executive Board Pe 
certain personal convictions I had concerning the matter. There was no 
disagreement in the Board about my expressed convictions. 

I thereupon appointed six members of the Executive Board to make 
a special study of the subject matter and to report later their recommenda- It 
tions to the Executive Board. At this point I might also add that I had — ‘th 
no advice from a single, solitary individual as to who should serve on this as] 
committee. The committee was selected by the President of the organization It 
without any advice or without consultation with any member of the Board, fro 
any member of our Union, or any representative of our organization. An 

: The committee, therefore, was appointed last Friday afternoon. It met se 
Friday evening for a few hours. It continued its discussions throughout me 
Saturday until about fifteen minutes after 6:00 Saturday afternoon. It 
recessed and met Sunday morning at 9:30, and it concluded its work at por 
about 2:00 o’clock yesterday afternoon. unic 

The committee submitted a unanimous report to the Executive Board mis! 
yesterday afternoon at 3:00 o'clock. This report was recommended to the ne 
Board by the President of this organization, as well as the committee, and diak 
was unanimously adopted without a single, solitary dissenting vote or voice. 

So that the statement of policy adopted by the Board, which I am about met! 
to read to this convention, it should be understood, met with the unanimous affili 
approval of the members of the CIO Executive Board. Before I read the § Phas 
statement I should like it to be understood that there is no proscribed legisla- 
tion contained in the document. The matter of legislating concerning refle 
subjects of this description is one which becomes the exclusive property I bel 
of each of the International Unions affiliated with the National CIO move- Inter 
ment. The statement of policy determines and sets up certain guideposts Presi 
that necessarily must be followed by each of our International affiliates, I con 
including our state and city industrial union councils. It is a statement partic 
of policy designed to chart a course for the overall conduct of our Inter- rising 
national Unions and all of our subsidiary affiliates. Boaré 

It should not be misconstrued to be a repressive measure, calculated T 
to do certain things of a repressive nature, but it does provide definitely § this s 
certain charts and certain courses, that when this subject matter is disposed § three 
of, should be and in fact must be adhered to within the councils of the § Fxecy 
National CIO and all of its affiliates. S 

I have had a number of people since I arrived in Atlantic City come you to 
around to see me. I have had a great many communications which, in 
substance, suggested that this organization of ours should indulge itself in 
the extravagances of repressive legislation. As the President of this organi- 
zation I should like it to be distinctly understood that I am definitely Th 
opposed to any form of repression in this movement of ours. There should dedicat 
be no misunderstanding about that. within 

On the other hand, there should be avery distinct understanding that, Th 
through the voluntary democratic processes created within the framework § the ors 
of our national unions and our CIO, there should be strict adherence to the § tion ar 
policy statement set forth by the Executive Board in this document which o F 

to 
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I am about to present to the convention this afternoon. The statement, 
when presented, will undoubtedly constitute an answer to all of the villainous, 
slanderous abuses to which this organization has been subjected in recent 
months. It portrays rather vividly this Union’s allegiance to one country, 
and that is the United States of America. 

( Applause.) 

About that there has never been any misunderstanding or division. 
It portrays in graphic form another outstanding fact, and that is that 
this movement of ours is a trade union movement interested in the logical 
aspirations of all true trade unionists in the United States of America. 
It does not care to be bothered with, and it will not tolerate, interference 
from not only the Communist Party, remember, but other political parties. 
And I should like to emphasize that point, and there should be no mis- 
understanding about that, because if you are going to be trade unionists, 
in our concept, then we must recognize that also to be an outstanding fact. 

The perpetuity of this institution hinges upon our willingness to com- 
port ourselves to fundamental trade union concepts of true American trade 
unionists. The statement is not susceptible to any misunderstanding or any 
misinterpretation. It does not convey the impression to a single, solitary 
member of this Union that this organization is going to engage itself in 
diabolical pursuits. That must not be resorted to. 

But as I have already stated, it definitely charts a course, it outlines 
methods of procedures that of themselves will be sufficient to guide the 
affiliates of this movement in the days to come with regard to this particular 
phase of CIO’s activities. 

I present to you not these points of view which I believe and I hope 
reflect the attitude of every member of our Executive Board. In so doing 
I believe it should be understood that inasmuch as the forty or forty-one 
International Unions, through their International Presidents and the Vice 
Presidents of the organization have unanimously ratified a document, when 
I complete the reading of the paper to the convention I hope the delegates 
participating in these proceedings will respond with an immediate unanimous 
rising vote of thanks—not to me, no, but to the members of your Executive 
Board for recommending in this form this statement to you. 

That type of a policy will obviate the necessity of needless debate upon 
this subject, because that has already been taken care of in the course of 
three days’ discussion whilst this committee and the members of the 
Executive Board were giving consideration to it. 

So I shall proceed now with the reading of the paper and shall ask 
you to vote immediately upon it. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations is an American institution 
dedicated to the attainment of its well defined social and economic objectives 
Within the framework of American political democracy. 

The basic reason for the organization of CIO was and continues to be 
the organization of the American workers into trade unions for the protec- 
tion and enhancement of their legitimate aspirations in regard to wages, 
hours and conditions of employment. The CIO in pursuit of these aims 
and to protect the security of its members has encouraged its membership 
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to exercise its rights and obligations as citizens of the community by sup. 
porting progressive legislation affecting their economic and social well being. 

The CIO records with pride its achievements in protecting and en- 
hancing the interests of its members and in providing leadership for the 
labor movement and the common people in the struggle for a better America. 
The record of the CIO in raising the living standards of its members, in 
promoting the well being of all the people, in support of the war effort, 
in the projection of national plans for the orderly reconversion to peacetime 
production, in its program of an economy of full employment at decent 
wages and full production is unequalled by any other organization in America. 

In our efforts to win economic security and social justice and to unite 
our movement against the forces of reaction and the enemies of democracy, 
we reaffirm our faith that these goals can be achieved for the American 
people through the democratic process and without sacrificing any of our 
basic human freedoms. The CIO as an American organization has no interest 
apart from the interest of our people and our country. We stand opposed 
-to all forms of oppression and in favor of the Four Freedoms—freedom of 
religion; freedom from fear; freedom from want; and freedom of speech 
of everyone—everywhere. 

We stand unswerving in our loyalty to these principles which America 
symbolizes and will resist with all our might every attempt by elements 
from within our country or from without to undermine or destroy our free 
institutions. 

In the words of our great President Philip Murray: “We must devote 
our lives as trade unionists towards the upbuilding of a better life for 
Americans, and we must pledge only one national allegiance, and that 
allegiance to our own country, the United States of America. There can 
be no difference in point of view regarding these phases of the situation. 
There should not be. There must not be.” 

In pursuit of the principles set forth herein and adopted by the CIO 
Executive Board we, the delegates to the Eighth Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations resent and reject efforts of 
the Communist Party or other political parties and their adherents to 
interfere in the affairs of the CIO. This convention serves notice that we 
will not tolerate such interference. 

That, fellow delegates, concludes the statement of policy of the CIO, 
and the Chair will now entertain a motion to approve such action. 

It was regularly moved and seconded that the convention approve the 
statement of policy unanimously adopted by the CIO Executive Board. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Those favoring the motion will rise to their 
feet. 

The delegates will all be seated. 

Those opposed to the motion will rise to their feet. 

There are two delegates who have arisen to their feet and voted against 
the motion. It seems, therefore, that the resolution recommended by the 
Executive Board to this convention has been adopted by a “faint” majority. 

(Later, just before adjournment, President Murray announced that 
the two delegates who had voted against the adoption of the statement of 
policy had appeared on the platform and indicated their desire to withdraw 
their opposition, and that the statement had therefore been adopted by 
unanimous vote of the convention.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It seems that the convention will not be 
prepared to continue its deliberations any longer this afternoon, and that 
is attributable to the fact that our committees are not as yet prepared to 
submit their reports. 

I would like to present, merely in the nature of an introduction, Mr. 
Keith Bean, Secretary-General of the International Organization of Journal- 
ists, who has come here from London to greet the members of the CIO. 

At 4 o’clock this afternoon, in Room 704 of the President Hotel, the 
executive officers of the United Electrical Workers, the United Steel Workers, 
and the United Automobile Workers will meet with me, and at 8 o’clock 
tonight in the same room, I would like to meet the executive committee 
of the Political Action Committee. 

At 3:15 o’clock, p.m., on a motion to suspend the rules, the convention 
adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Tuesday morning, November 19th. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 19, 1946. 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair desires to announce that we have 
with us this morning the Very Reverend Frederick M. Adams, Dean of 
Trinity Episcopal Church Cathedral, Trenton, New Jersey, and I should like 
to call upon Dean Adams to pronounce the invocation. 


INVOCATION 
(Very Reverend Frederick M. Adams) 


Let us pray. Almighty God, our heavenly Father, we who are gathered 
together here and in Thy name, pray for those who lead, that they may be 
mindful of their responsibilities and their privileges. May they have under- 
standing hearts and wide open minds. May they be conscious of the con- 
tentions and the confusions that exist in our own world and the world about 
us. May they put away all bitterness and intolerance and bigotry. 

May those of us who follow the leaders always be mindful of our own 
duties as workers in these United States of America and we, with a sense 
of our moral integrity, may be proud of our various creeds and faiths, what- 
ever they may be, and aware that we are, first, sons of God and then sons 
of men. 

Teach us, O Lord, to put away all selfishness and anger and bigotry. 
We ask Thy continual blessing upon this, our nation. Give grace especially 
to this, your leader, that he may have the loyalty as well as the understanding 
of those who belong to this great organization. 

We ask this in the name of the Governor and Ruler of all mankind, our 
God—Amen. 

PHILIP MURRAY: The Chair will now call upon the Committee on 
Officers’ Report to submit their report to the convention and would re- 
quest President Rieve, of the Textile Workers, to preside over the convention 
during the course of this report. 

President Emil Rieve, Textile Workers, in the Chair. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, Secretary of the Committee, submitted 
the following report: 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Eighth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


GREETINGS: 

The committee, which was appointed in conformity with the rules of 
the convention, has studied the Annual Report of President Murray; has 
diligently analyzed all phases of his report, and now presents its analysis. 


Introduction 

In the introduction to his report, President Philip Murray reminds us 
that the CIO is now beginning the second decade as the dynamic labor move- 
ment of America. He has reviewed the problems of our early existtence, and 
- gives a foreshadowing of things to come. He makes clear that the CIO is 
an American institution which believes in the American democratic way of 
life and rejects all ideologies which run counter to our concept of democracy 
and freedom. 

Our Economy 

Our President calls for an intelligent and sound approach to the current 
problems of our economy. He points out the dangers which are inherent, 
the fact that weekly wages have declined, and that the cost of living has gone 
up since the end of the war. He states that if a collapse is to be avoided 
in the economy it is necessary that consumer incomes be raised and prices 
be reduced with a high level of production maintained. 

In order to prevent a serious depression, he recommends a program for 
material inventory and price controls, coupled with a three point tax pro- 
gram. 

Wages 

This section of the President’s Report reminds us that the National 
War Labor Board ceased to exist on December 31, 1945, and that many of 
its functions were taken over by the National Wage Stabilization Board. 

He reviews the strike situation of early 1946, and commends our affil- 
iated unions for their achievements. He states that the Labor Management 
Conference of November, 1945 could have prevented the strikes of 1946 if 
it had accepted the CIO’s position, which was to the effect that wage in- 
creases were necessary without increasing the cost of living. President 
Murray calls for an ever rising level of real earnings for the people as a 
whole. 

Reconversion and Surplus Property 

The CIO during the period of the war contended that preparations for 
the peace was part of the war effort, but that various government admin- 
istrators foolishly failed to coordinate decontrol policies which would have 
led to a more equitable conversion from war-time to peace-time manufac- 
turing. The National Administration allowed the selfish interests of finance 
and business to over-rule democratic group planning—a mistake for which we 
all will pay. 

In regard to the disposition of surplus property, the CIO has always 
taken the position that goods produced by Americans and paid for by our 
taxes shall be used for the good of all; that is, to raise living standards and 
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not bring about large speculative profits. War-built plants and productive 
facilities used in full can help to stop the threat of inflation and provide full 
employment. 

Manpower Commission and Employment Service 

President Truman and the organized labor movement told Congress 
in no uncertain terms that the employment service should remain a national 
operation, but Congress rejected our counsel, with the result that reactionary 
manufacturers, through the Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies, prosecuted a policy to the end that the least possible unemploy- 
ment benefits may be paid. 

Manpower recruitment and placement could not have succeeded during 
the war except through a unified national employment service, but now the 
employment service is broken up into 48 distinct operations, having been 
turned over to the States. 


Executive Board and Vice-Presidents 
President Murray indicates that since the 1944 Convention, meetings 
of either the Vice-Presidents or the Executive Board were held at intervals 
of not more than 60 days, and that these bodies were required to shoulder 
tremendous responsibilities due to the fact that no Convention was held 
since 1944, and consequently no overall guiding policies were laid down in 
the ordinary constitutional manner for their procedure during the interim. 


Organization Department 

In this section of the report, President Murray indicates that we have 
continued our basic work—that is to organize the unorganized. He points 
out that during the past two years we have won 3,856 elections and polled 
613,936 votes. Two additional International Unions have affiliated with the 
CIO, and several organizing committees have now been chartered as Interna- 
tional Unions, 

He indicates how the Organization Department continues to aid our affil- 
iated organizations and the consequent growth of membership in almost all 
of our affiliated unions. 

He also reviews the setting up of the CIO Organizing Committee which 
is currently engaged in organizing the southern workers into CIO unions. 
This Southern campaign is successful, as attested by the fact that as of the 
date of the President’s Report the CIO won 150 and lost only 24 NLRB 
elections. 

Department of Industrial Union Councils 

There are now in existence 36 State Councils and 195 Local Councils. 
The Industrial Union Council Department has assisted the CIO Political 
Action Committee in every conceivable manner since the Executive Board on 
April 12, 1945 called upon the Councils for unified action. The President 
deplores actions which some Councils take on developments in foreign lands, 
in relation to which the CIO has not taken a position. He points out that 
the Councils should communicate with the Director of Councils for advice 
and information before taking action on such questions. 


Department of Research and Education 


At the present time the most important work being conducted by this 
Department is the compilation of information for coming collective bargain- 
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ing negotiations. A number of Research Directors are cooperating with the 




























































Director in this work. The Department is also studying the problem of k 
instituting the idea of the guaranteed annual wage in American industry. 
The additional phases of its activities include publication of a.number of 
interesting booklets, which have greatly helped the needs of Educational 
Directors of CIO Unions. ‘ 
Press and Public Relations er 
Since the end of the war, this Department has been actively combating te 
anti-union propaganda and placed before the public sound and studied ideas af 
which are inherent in CIO policies. In addition to servicing the press and le; 
publishing the CIO NEWS, this Department has sponsored many radio pro- 
grams and promoted the idea of the establishment of labor FM broadcasting 
stations. So 
Legal Department res 
Since the last convention, the Legal Department has been faced with a Di 
constantly changing body of legal problems, due of course, to the ending of La 
the war and the transition to a peace-time economy. When important issues 
arose, the general counsels of various CIO unions were called together for 
consultation. giv 
President Murray reports that we are to expect that anti-labor forces por 
in Congress will attempt to weaken the National Labor Relations Act. He alse 
further indicates that the drive for anti-labor legislation is continuing in 
the various States. The Legal Department has interested itself in impor- 
tant cases in both the State and Federal Courts, and has carefully advised 
our affiliated unions on the changing functions of the War Labor Board and has 
the Wage Stabilization Board. Likewise it has given serious attention to tiat 
important decisions by the Supreme Court involving the Wage and Hour Law. Pre: 
During the various strikes in 1946, anti-labor employers once again re- poss 
sorted to the use of anti-labor injunctions. We have learned unfortunately 
that the injunction evil is still with us. President Murray calls for anti- 
injunction laws to be enacted in all the States, and that by political and leg- mitt 
islative action we attempt to prevent their judicial nullification. than 
Legislative Department Raci 
This Department, according to President Murray, devoted its attention ing « 
to a program of legislation founded on the principles of President Roose- in A 
velt’s great “Bill of Rights.” Congress refused to take any of the steps pre- viole 
sented by President Roosevelt which would lead to the establishment of an 
era of security and prosperity for all the people. Instead, Congress moved 
in only one direction—to insure increased profits for Big Business. Presi- ; I 
dent Murray reports that Congress stifled long-range economic reconstruction tiona 
and advancement—pigeon-holed measures to preserve and extend democracy past 
—became a forum for speeches of hate and intolerance, and considered an raisir 
almost unprecedented series of anti-labor bills. une 
This Department, however, will diligently continue its efforts to exert troub 
a healthy influence on the thinkings of Congress. ree 
Finances regule 
In accordance with established procedure, the accounts of the CIO have 
been audited each 6 months and complete statements submitted to the T 
Executive Board. The most recent audit was brought to the attention of health 
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the Board at a meeting just preceding this Convention. We are pleased to 
know that the CIO now owns $450,000 in Treasury Bonds. 


The CIO Veterans Committee 

The two basic goals of this Committee are that the veteran should be 
restored to the status he would have occupied had he not gone to war, and 
that he should be reintegrated into his job, his union and his community, 
enjoying the full benefits of economic and political citizenship. It has in- 
terested itself in the re-employment problems of veterans and legislation 
affecting their rights and urges every CIO veteran to join one of the 
legitimate veterans’ organizations. 


Committee on Social Security 

In this section of the report, President Murray points out that our 
Social Security Law has fallen far behind the national need in many basic 
respects. The Committee has been working in behalf of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell Bill and for improvement in various State Unemployment Insurance 
Laws. 

Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries 

The Officers of the Auxiliaries, reports President Murray, continue to 
give important support to the CIO program. They serve on a number of im- 
portant national committees and have worked on the legislative front. They 
also have been very active in assisting the CIO Political Action Committee. 


Fair Employment Practices Committee 

This section of the Report points out that the experience of the FEPC 
has shown that most discrimination cases can be settled by informal nego- 
tiations and that educational work on a community basis is of great value. 
President Murray calls for the enactment of a new FEPC Law at the earliest 
possible date. 

Committee to Abolish Discrimination 

We correct an error in the printed report as to the name of the Com- 
mittee. Also the Committee distributed 1,903,623 pieces of literature rather 
than the reported 55,000. 

President Murray states that the National CIO Committee to Abolish 
Racial Discrimination has endeavored by the process of education and render- 
ing of active assistance to our membership to abolish racial discrimination 
in America. It has been particularly active in campaigns to eliminate mob 
violence in our land. 


National CIO Community Services Committee 

Members of CIO unions have contributed 135 million dollars to the Na- 
tional War Fund, Community Chests and American Red Cross during the 
past 5 years. The Community Services Committee endorsed these fund 
raising campaigns and assisted in their prosecution. In addition, its union 
counselling service has been of great value to members of our unions in 
troubled times. Since the end of the war it has devoted its efforts to 
strengthening the health and welfare services within the community for the 
benefit of our workers and veterans. Its financial records have been audited 
regularly. 

Health, Safety and Welfare Committee 

This Committee has concerned itself primarily with the problems of 

health, safety and welfare as they arose within the industrial fields. It has 
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worked in behalf of proper legislation along these lines, and is attempting 
to familiarize our membership with various health and safety services which 
are available. 
Committee on Taxes 

President Murray points out that a rational tax program is one that looks 
toward protecting those whose living standards and health are most directly 
threatened by rising prices and at the same time preventing speculators from 
deriving personal benefit as the result of an inflationary spiral. He calls 
for a real cost-of-living tax exemption, the curb of profiteering and the 
elimination of tax loopholes. 

CIO Political Action Committee 

President Murray points out how deeply we all were affected by the 
untimely death of Sidney Hillman, the Chairman of the CIO Political Action 
Committee. He indicated that the work of the PAC has been carried on 
‘with Mr. Jack Kroll as Director, and an Executive Board. The PAC was 
quite successful in the primary elections of 1946 and continue to fight for 
the supporters of progress through the general election. 

Committee on Housing 

This Committee, reports President Murray, successfully influenced the 
formulation and introduction of federal housing legislation. It also form- 
ulated a sound program for alleviating veterans’ housing problems, but 
Congress, bound to the will of real estate lobbying, emasculated these 
plans. President Murray points out that industrialization of housing is the 
only way to meet the needs of the people of America. 


Cost-of-Living Committee 


This Committee has used every technique available to withstand the 
flood of inflationary pressure, and has sought to strengthen direct consumer 
resistance to increased prices. 

Department for International Affairs 

President Murray has established a Department whose duty it is to keep 
in contact with various trade union movements throughout the world and 
with the United Nations. Since our last Convention an organization known 
as the World Federation of Trade Unions has been set up. President Murray 
appointed Adolph Germer to be Assistant General Secretary of the WFTU. 
Through the WFTU the CIO is attempting to promote friendship between the 
people throughout the world. 

Latin-American Affairs Committee 

This Committee continues to maintain contact with labor groups in 

Latin-American countries and to assist them in the solution of their problems. 
Missouri Valley Committee of the CIO 

The CIO believes in the development of the great river valleys of the 
country along lines similar to those worked out under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. To this end, a Committee is at work to promote a development 
of the Missouri River Valley. This will be one of the important activities of 
our organization in months and years to come. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

President Murray urges the various unions to participate more effec- 

tively in Workmen’s Compensation problems by training people to assist 
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members who have been injured on the job. Our unions should also strive 
for improved Workmen’s Compensation Laws in the various States. 


International Labor Office 

The CIO has striven for appropriate representation in conferences of 
the International Labor Office. We have repeatedly insisted that the millions 
of workers in the mass production industries of America have been without 
representation in these meetings. We have not sought special privileges, 
we have only desired equal participation. However, in May of this year the 
Administration confined representation in the ILO to the narrow circles of 
the American Federation of Labor. Thus was discarded whatever useful- 
ness to labor and to the Nation the ILO may have had. 

Accordingly, and with sound judgment, President Murray advises that 
the CIO can see no further utility in participation by our representatives in 
this advisory role or in special industry conferences of the ILO. He states 
that the World Federation of Trade Unions is a far more significant forum 
for the exchange of views and cooperation among the labor unions through- 
out the world. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt Memorial 

President Murray advises that the Executive Board appropriated $50,000 
to equip the Children’s Wing in the new Georgetown Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. We believe this is indeed an excellent memorial to our late great 
President, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


Conclusion 

As in years past, President Murray expresses his thanks to all those 
who have assisted him in the conduct of his work. 

We desire to express our most .earnest congratulations to President 
Murray for the manner in which he has conducted the affairs of our organ- 
ization, not only since our last convention, but also since he accepted the 
leadership of the CIO. The immensity of his task can only be realized when 
thorough study is made of his most excellent report. 

We move the approval of the report as a whole. 

R. J. Thomas, Reid Robinson, Sam Levin, Milton Murray, Irving Potash, 
Joseph Curran, Donald Henderson, Joseph Jurich, Joseph Selly, 
Anthony Esposito, L. S. Buckmaster, August Scholle, A. Chatman, 
Anthony Federoff, Albert Fitzgerald, J. Robertson, John B. Easton, 
John Grogan, Ralph Helstein, Hugh Bryson, Sam H. Scott, Joe Brant, 
James Thimmes, Officers Report Committee. 

Secretary Robinson moved the adoption of the report as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous rising vote. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The committee is discharged with the thanks 
of the convention. 

President Murray in the Chair. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Chairman Allan Haywood, 
of the Committee on Credentials. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 
November 19, 1946 
Committee Chairman Haywood submitted the following supplemental 
report: 
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We have examined 25 additional credentials, representing 3 State In- 
dustrial Union Councils, 10 City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 
12 Local Industrial Unions, and recommend these delegates be seated: 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
Arkansas State b é Lee Tucker 
New Jersey State 1 Carl Holderman 
Vermont State 1 John C. Lawson 


CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 
Elkhart, Indiana Clement A. Nitka 
Indianapolis, Indiana Ivan Strange 
Louisville, Kentucky William H. Beatty 
Jefferson Parish, Louisiana Alexander Barkan 
St. Clair County, Michigan Pete Flynn 
Rochester, New York John H. Cooper 
Gr. Springfield, Ohio Robert W. Smith 
Dallas-Tarrant County, Texas Elmer Malloy 
Richmond, Virginia Max Sussman 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Arthur Conn 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 
Local Industrial Union Allotted In Attendance 
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United Heater Equipment Workers, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1 Hugh Thompson 
United Bakery Workers, Allentown, 





Pa. 1 Joseph Picard 
United Sugar Workers, Reserve, La. 1 Antoine Songy 
Local Industrial Union, Kenova, W. Va. Nat Klein 
Local Industrial Union, Barboursville, 

W. Va. Robert C. Edwards 
United Brick & Clay Workers, Charles- 

ton, W. Va. E. D. Hodson 
Local Industrial Union, Evansville, Ind. Walter Frisbie 
United Scientific Workers, Pittsburgh, ; 

Pa. Frank Burke 
United Sign Craft Workers, Canton, 

Ohio Harry Block 
United Brewery Equipment Workers, 

Angola, N. Y. 1 Charles Rosen 
United Building & Construction Work- 

ers, Canton, Ohio 1 Charles Barranco 
United Mill Workers, El] Paso, Texas 1 Clara Trimble 


Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Joseph A. Fischer, Secretary; Grant W. 
Oakes, Sid Kaufman, Thomas Andert, Walter Smethurst, Ross Blood, 
Harry Sayre, Jack Altman, Harvey R. Nelson, Lewis A. Berne, 
Edward Hughlett, J. M. Fox. 


The report of the committee was adopted and the delegates seated. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The report is still a partial report. There 
are,still a few delegates who remain to be seated, so we will hold any final 
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action in abeyance until the final report is submitted to the convention some 
time tomorrow. 
The Chair now calls for the report of the Committee on Resolutions. 
The Sergeants-at-Arms distributed printed copies of the report of the 
Resolutions Committee. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Delegate Van Bittner, Chairman of the committee, submitted the follow- 
ing report: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the report of the committee, as 
the Chairman has announced, is now being distributed. As in all former 
conventions of the CIO, the committee has taken the resolutions dealing 
with any particular subject, all of them, and we are offering a substitute 
report for all on that subject. We have a few resolutions that the com- 
mittee acted upon after the committee had sent their report to the printer, 
and those resolutions will be read to the convention after we finish the 
report on the printed resolutions. 

I just wanted to make that statement so that all the delegates to the 
convention would understand our method of procedure. 

President Emil Rieve, Textile Workers, in the Chair. 

Delegate Lee Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


Resolution No. 1 


PHILIP MURRAY 


The CIO has emerged successfully from a gigantic struggle in which 
it gave leadership and voice to the demands not only of CIO members but 
all workers of America for a better standard of life for the American 
people. In that struggle our organization has won resounding victories which 
have advanced our activities to the highest level of effectiveness in the history 
of the labor movement of this country. 

The CIO has led the American labor movement not only in the wage 
fight but also in developing effectiveness and understanding on the level of 
day to day trade union struggles. It has made trade unionism a vital living 
factor in the lives of millions of American workers. 

Through its activities in the political and legislative fields it has brought 
to the American labor movement a new breadth and a new perspective. 

These have been the accomplishments under the wise and courageous 
leadership of Philip Murray. 

The contributions which the CIO has made to the welfare of the 
American worker and to the welfare of the American people are no longer 
matters for debate. Our organization has become a vital part of American 
life and is an unshakeable part of its future. The contributions of our 
organization, its advances and its victorities have been made under a leader- 
ship characterized by determination, initiative, courage, integrity and sound 
moral character. 

President Philip Murray has demonstrated during the course of his 
leadership of the CIO a stature and an ability which have made him a great 
leader of American workers and a great public figure. 

Through his untiring efforts our organization has achieved its united 
strength. Through his understanding and skill a small organization has been 
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brought to the point where it now represents the voice and strength ot 
progressive American trade unionism. 

We stand on the threshold of a challenging perspective. Through con- 
tinued strength and unity we can increase our contributions to American 
labor and to the American people. The CIO expresses its deepest apprecia- 
tion for the contributions which our President has made in unifying and 
strengthening the CIO, for the leadership he has given in all fields of 
activity, in gearing the CIO to meet the problems of our times, for his 
wise guidance in unifying our organization so that it may meet the future 
strong and undivided. 

We pledge our continued cooperation to President Philip Murray and 
our fullest cooperation in the great work of building and strengthening a 
unified CIO under his inspiring leadership. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the res- 
olution. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously, by rising vote. 

President Murray in the Chair. 


Resolution No. 3 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

In this, the first Convention of the CIO since the passing of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, we pause in our deliberations to pay humble tribute to a 
truly great world citizen. Each passing year will make clearer to the people 
of this country and of the world the fundamental and enduring contribu- 
tions which he left as his legacy to mankind. 

He stirred the hearts and minds and imagination of the American people 
as few before in our history and as none in our generation. He led the 
American people to new heights in social, economic and political progress’ 
and understanding. From those heights efforts have been made and will be 
made to maneuver a retreat. Even partial or temporary success in those 
maneuvers will not succeed in depriving the American people of the new 
stature and strength which they attained under his leadership. 

With the expansion of America’s strength and responsibilities the warmth 
and power and genius of Franklin Delano Roosevelt extended beyond the 
shores of our country and enveloped all peoples in all corners of the earth. 
As a world citizen and world leader. his contributions and achievements 
became the contributions of our country to the welfare of mankind through- 
out the world. 

His enemies and detractors were and are the enemies of the people of 
the world. His friends and supporters, as in the case of the Great Emanci- 
pator Abraham Lincoln, were and are the people themselves. 

This generation and others to come will erect to the memory of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt monuments and tokens of reverence built of wood 
and steel and stone. Most enduring of all, however, will be the monument 
of continued forward movement by the people themselves in their organiza- 
tions and in their collective might toward the full achievement of the goals 
which he pointed out, the goals toward which he strove, the goals toward 
which such tremendous progress was made under his guidance and leader- 
ship: peace, democracy and security. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of the delega- 
tion that the CIO Executive Board about one‘year ago established a memo- 
rial in perpetuity to the memory of our beloved President by furnishing a 
wing to be added to the Georgetown Hospital in Washington, D. C., the wing 
to be dedicated to the memory of our departed leader and the facilities of 
the wing to be provided for the use of children. That wing of the George- 
town Hospital is now dedicated ta the memory of our great leader and is 
named the CIO Wing for Children in Memory of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

This is a solemn moment in the life of our movement, and in adopting 
the resolution the President would ask all the delegates to rise to their feet 
and remain standing in silence for a period of one minute. 

In conformity with the request of the President the delegates rose and 
stood silently for one minute. 

PREIDENT MURRAY: I now declare the motion adopted by unani- 
mous rising vote of the delegates attending this convention. 


Resolution No. 5 
LABOR EXTENSION SERVICE 


WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations at its Boston 
Convention in 1942 endorsed the principle of a Labor Extension Service 
in the United States Department of Labor; 

(2) Public support and wide publicity has been given to this proposal, 
since its endorsement at the Boston Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organization, through the efforts of the Committee for the extension of 


Labor Education, and many unions throughout the country; 

(3) The same plan was unanimously endorsed by the Legislative Confer- 
ence called by the Department of Labor in December, 1945; 

(4) A bill was introduced in the 79th Congress (H. R. 7108 and S. 
2457) for a Labor Extension Service in the Department of Labor, embody- 
ing the general principles endorsed at the Boston Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, and a similar bill will be introduced next January; 

(5) The continuing support of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has been reiterated by President Philip Murray and by Convention action 
by International Unions and State Industrial Union Councils; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) This Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations reaffirm its continuing support for a Labor Extension Service 
program in the United States Department of Labor; and 

(2) All affiliated International Unions, Councils, and Local Industrial 
Unions be urged to support a campaign to enact this program, by resolution, 
publicity, financial assistance and communications to their respective mem- 
bers of Congress and cooperate with the Committee for the Extension of 
Labor Education towards this end. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded? 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Brother Kermit Eby, 


Chairman of the Research Committee of the National organization. 
MR. KERMIT EBY: I wanted to say a few words about this resolution, 


because the National CIO has a campaign on at present to make possible the 
extension of labor education, through support and enactment of a Labor 
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Extension Service bill. This bill, which will be re-introduced in the next 
Congress, would provide for $15,000,000 for the Labor Extension Service. 
It would make possible the development, in the land grant colleges and other 
qualified institutions, of educational programs which would service Amer- 
ican labor. 

It is historically interesting that the Morell Act, which provided for 
land grant colleges, was passed in 1863, in the midst of the Civil War. That 
act provided for land grant colleges for farmers and mechanics. And Presi- 
dent Lincoln and Senator Morell, who were responsible for the Act, defined 
mechanics as working people. But that definition was never carried through. 
Instead, our land grant colleges established for mechanics have become the 
engineering colleges of todar. 

On the other hand, the land grant colleges for farmers have expanded 
teaching and research in agriculture, until today it is estimated that about 

_ $44,000,000 per year is spent on various aspects of agricultural education, 
which directly services a minority of our population. 

Compare this with the $37,000 allocated to a labor education program 
in the current Department of Labor budget. Thirty-seven thousand dollars 
for labor, which in population outnumbers agriculture approximately four 
to one! 

We are profoundly interested in the passage of a labor extension bill. 
We are, because we believe that an enduring and expanding labor move- 
ment needs people who understand the history and philosophy of that 
movement. And we believe that visual education and all other techniques 
ean be effective only if they are based on a sound foundation of facts. 

In England, where labor education is further advanced than here, some 
forty members of the British Labor Parliament are graduates of the British 
workers Education Association. A thousand of these graduates hold posi- 
tions in local government, and 2,340 others are on various government 
commissions. 

The Committee for the Extension of Labor Education has the task of 
coordinating all efforts to promote the bill in question. And, thanks to Mr. 
Murray, the CIO has assigned a liaison man to work with this committee and 
with CIO unions and councils. This man is Frank Fernbach, of the United 
Steelworkers of America, and he has already been to many of your state 
and international conventions in order to enlist the cooperation of everyone 
in the CIO as well as the support of everybody interested in the develop- 
ment of the labor education program. When he calls on you to further 
this program, I hope you will give him your assistance. For it will require 
the individual interest and united efforts of all of us to obtain this service 
that is so justly deserved and urgently needed for the workers’ educational 


program in America. 
The motion to adopt the Committee’s report was carried. 


Resolution No. 8 


MINIMUM WAGE, 

It is a shameful fact that in this great industrial nation there is still a 

large body of American workers whose incomes are below the level neces- 

sary for an absolute minimum standard of personal and family health. There 

are still many millions of American workers whose families are ill-fed, ill- 
clad and ill-housed because they are not permitted to earn a living wage. 
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Our present Minimum Wage Law with its 40-cent base and with its 
exclusion of seamen, food processing workers, retail and chain store em- 
ployes and many others, is inadequate and obsolete. It fails not merely in 
protection of the human needs of the workers; it fails to protect the economic 
needs of the nation. 

The 79th Congress did not dare openly defeat the bill for the estab- 
lishment of a 65-cent minimum wage rising to 75 cents in subsequent years 
and extending coverage to workers now denied minimum wage protection. 
Instead, Congress attached to the bill the notorious Pace rider,which would 
guarantee inflated food prices. An evil conspiracy of the reactionary Re- 
publicans and Southern poll-taxers insured a further continuation of sub- 
standard living conditions for millions of Americans; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the original bill increasing the minimum wage imme- 
diately to 65 cents per hour with further increase to 75 cents and extending 
its protection to presently excluded groups be passed promptly by the new 
Congress without crippling amendments or riders. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes President Rieve, of the 
Textile Workers International Union. 

DELEGATE RIEVE, Textile Workers Union: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates, I just want to make a few brief remarks on this resolution and its 
importance to the economic life of our country. It is not so many years 
ago that millions of workers in this country worked for a wage of anywhere 
from 20 cents an hour up. When the first minimum wage law was adopted 
in 1936 it provided that committees of various industries be set up to deal 
with that problem and determine the proper minimum wage for the various 
industries. The law provided that the minimum wage should not be less 
than 25 cents per hour and not more than 40 cents per hour, and the maxi- 
mum hours per week not being over 40 hours. 

The first committee that met was for the cotton textile industry, which 
I had the pleasure, with the late Sidney Hillman, to serve on as labor 
member. For six months we argued and labored with industry representa- 
tives to establish a minimum wage of 32% cents an hour. The law also 
provided that after seven years the minimum wage automatically should rise 
to 40 cents, and that is where the legal minimum wage is today. 

I am happy to say that in the industry today we have the lowest mini- 
mum wage, 73 cents an hour. It is obvious, therefore, that the 40-cent 
legal minimum is obsolete. But while we have been able to secure a mini- 
mum wage of 73 cents an hour, there are millions of workers in other 
industries that are much below this figure. 

Many industries are exempt from the minimum wage provisions of the 
law, namely, the so-called food processing industry and a few others of 
that kind. 

The way the economy of the country is drifting today it is not un- 
reasonable to assume that if Congress continues to act as they have acted 
we will get into another economic tailspin like we had in the early 30’s. Just 
imagine what it is going to do to the economy of the country when the 
unorganized industries engage again in the process of wage cuts. 

It is therefore essential that Congress adopt a 65 cents an hour minimum 
wage, with regular increases up to 75 cents an hour, not only for the benefit 
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of those workers who are working today below that figure, but to put some 
kind of a floor under which wages cannot fall and thereby create some kind 
of a purchasing power for our people. 
Much more could be said on that question, but I am taking it for granted 
that all of us are familiar with the problem, as well as knowing the reasons 
why this type of law should be passed by our Congress. 

I therefore express the hope that not only this convention adopt this 
resolution unanimously, but that each International and each Local Union do 
whatever they ‘can, use whatever influence they have upon their respective 
Congressmen ‘and Senators for the enactment of this resolution into law. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that a good many of our delegates and 
members who happen to be employed in the so-called heavy goods industries, 
where the wage levels are considerably higher, may not be able to get them- 
selves excited over a minimum wage of 65 cents or 75 cents an hour, but let 

_Me remind you that unless American workers are provided with adequate 
income to buy the heavy goods products those industries, too, will feel the 
effect of a slump and their membership will suffer accordingly. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this convention will adopt this resolution unani- 
mously. 

I thank you. 
The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 

























Resolution No. 6 


TAX POLICY 


The present inflationary spiral, set off by the destruction of price control 
and the mad drive of big business for fantastic profits, is rapidly carrying 
this country toward a catastrophic crash and a period of depression. Unless 
vigorous measures are taken we face, as we did in 1929, a situation in which 
prices and profits will be so high and the income of the main body of the 
people so low that there will not exist the distributed purchasing power 
needed to keep our productive machinery in operation and to prevent wide- 
spread unemployment. Adoption of a sound tax policy is an important part 
of the program of action needed to avoid the evils of the threatened crash. 

The basic principle of democratic taxation and also of economically 
sound taxation must be the principle of taxation according to ability to pay. 
Important as that principle is for long-range tax policy, it is even more sig- 
nificant that in today’s dangerous era such a tax program would preserve 
purchasing power and living standards in the main body of American people 
whose purchasing power is the essential foundation of our productive system. 

The income necessary for the operation of our government must be 
secured. It must be secured by means and from sources which will not do 
harm to our economy and spread misery and starvation. It must be secured 
by means and from sources which will limit and prevent profiteering at the 
expense of the national well-being. We must not be deluded by glib talk 
of a uniform tax reduction for high and low incomes alike. Tax reductions 
must be instituted at those income levels where relief is most needed—the 
low income levels in which the pinch of inflation is felt first and most, and 
in which are found the greatest number of Americans whose purchasing 
power must be sustained if a market for the output of American production 
is to be available. 
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A sound tax program should include: 

(1) Greater exemptions from taxation so as to prevent taxation of the 
lowest income groups. Personal exemptions should be raised to $1,250 for 
a single person, $2,500 for a married couple, while continuing the credit of 
$500 for each dependent. 

(2) Reduced income tax rates for the lowest taxable income groups. 

(3) Continuation of present corporate normal and surtax rates with 
special provisions for relief of small business enterprises; special taxes on 
the loot of post-war profiteers and speculators; taxes on undistributed profits; 
elimination of carry-back privileges. 

(4) Elimination of loopholes so as to tax incomes from presently tax- 
exempt federal, state and local securities, require mandatory joint returns 
and integrate the estate and gift taxes. 

(5) Special tax relief provisions for veterans. 

(6) Opposition to any forms of sales taxes. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 7 
OUST BILBO 


Senator Theodore G. Bilbo of Mississippi has violated the Constitution 
of the United States during the 1946 primary campaign by preventing hun- 
dreds of thousands of voters from going to the polls through violence and 
intimidation; 

Bilbo incited other Mississippians to the use of force and violence to 
deprive qualified Negro voters of their lawful right of franchise; his re- 
election by a narrow primary victory, achieved through terror, is therefore 


illegal; 

Bilbo is an avowed member of the Ku Klux Klan. From his forum in 
the Senate he openly fosters anti-semitism and hatred of Negro and foreign- 
born Americans; 

Finally, Bilbo is an enemy of labor. His lynch incitements are not 
only aimed at depriving the people of the South of their right of franchise, 
but also their right freely to organize and bargain collectively. Bilbo stands as 
a symbol of unprincipled reactionary opposition to the freedom of Negro and 
white Americans to join the ranks of the American labor movement. 

Evidence sufficient to bar Bilbo from the Senate has been gathered by 
lawyers and investigators, cooperating with fifty Mississippians who have 
courageously filed this matter with the Senate Committee to Investigate 
Campaign Expenditures. 

We urge that this Senate Committee carry out an efficient, vigorous, 
and honest investigation of the Bilbo campaign, make public its charges, and 
recommend to the Senate that Bilbo not be seated. 

Charges that Bilbo accepted bribes from war contractors estimated at 
$100,000 provide further strong reasons for denying him a seat in the Senate. 
We urge that these charges be thoroughly investigated and if proved true 
the facts should be reported to the Senate with a recommendation to oust 
Bilbo. 

We urge CIO unions and members to give their full support to the cam- 
paign that Bilbo be barred from the Senate when it convenes in January, 
1947, 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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Resolution No. 9 


THE RIGHT TO VOTE 


There are still seven States in the South in which many millions of 
American citizens are prevented from voting because of poll tax restric- 
tions. This practice continues to permit the election to federal offices of 
persons whose choice represents the vote of a very small percentage of 
qualified citizens of their district. These persons, thus completely unrepre- 
sentative of the views of their district, have become and remain significant 
obstacles to the enactment of sound legislation essential for the well-being 
of the entire nation. 

The poll tax has fostered evils and disinterest in elections. It has 
permitted election of persons representing less than 20 percent of the 
eligible citizens of their district. It is a standing blot on the pages of 
American democracy. 

The Supreme Court decision holding unconstitutional the white primary 
has been widely flouted throughout the South. Through open intimidation, 
through evasive reorganizations of the primary system, through the provision 
of undemocratic literacy tests, our Negro citizens in the South continue to be 
denied the right of suffrage in primaries. 

The right to vote is being widely undermined throughout the United 
States by indirect as well as direct devices. Apportionment schemes in 
large numbers of our States discriminate against urban populations in favor 
of rural populations. The gerrymandering of Congressional districts has 
resulted in intensifying the evils of minority rule. Laws providing for unit 
rule, such as the Georgia law which was recently responsible for the elec- 
tion of Governor Talmadge in Georgia by a minority of the people, are also 
a part of the growing trend toward disfranchisement of large bodies of our 
citizens. 

Majority rule is a basic premise of our political system. Reactionary 
groups in State and Federal Legislatures are ceaselessly devising means 
for the flouting of this basic constitutional doctrine and for the insurance of 
rule by a small and unrepresented minority; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention affirms its determination to struggle 
against the campaign to disfranchise American citizens. We endorse and 
support anti-poll tax legislation and we call upon Congress immediately 
to pass an anti-poll tax bill. We urge that any filibustering tactics be 
defeated by cloture vote if necessary. 

We pledge ourselves to oppose and fight against all attempts to dis- 
franchise Americans and to promote minority rule and to secure legislation 
which will assure to all Americans the sacred right to vote. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE HENRY BEISCHER (Washington, D. C., Industrial Union 
Council): I- have a question to ask, whether the Resolutions Committee has 
any provision for a resolution on the right of franchise for the District of 
Columbia. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The conventions of the CIO 
in the past have adopted resolutions on that specific issue. We have endeav- 
ored in this resolution to cover all problems relating to the question of dis- 
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franchising American citizens in the District of Columbia or other parts of 
the nation. 

DELEGATE BEISCHER: Delegates, I would like to talk specifically 
about the problems of the District of Columbia and the fact one million 
citizens of the United States living in the Nation’s Capital have been denied 
the right to vote for 75 years. 

This year the CIO in Washington, together with over 60 civic organiza- 
tions, and other unions as well, instituted a campaign to win back the right 
to vote for these people. 

We feel it is as important for us in Washington to have the right to vote 
as it is for the ten million disfranchised citizens of the South. We have the 
same problems, and we need the right to vote for the same reasons, and I 
would like to urge all of you and all CIO Unions throughout the country to 
give us support in this fight. 

We cannot solve our problems in the District of Columbia when we have 
to deal with Congressmen from 48 States, without the support of the rest 
of the CIO Unions. We have been dealing with Bilbos, and we hope this 
Union will have no Bilbo to deal with in the future, but we expect not a 
different situation from the Republican Party who now controls the Senate 
District Committee or the House District Committee. 

I want to ask you to support the two bills that will be introduced in 
the new Congress, one calling for a local self-government for the people in 
the District of Columbia, and the other giving residents in the District of 
Columbia the right to vote for the President, Vice-President, and for mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Thank you. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 10 


WOOD-RANKIN COMMITTEE 


The Wood-Rankin Committee continues in the shameful tradition of 
Martin Dies. ‘This Committee has indicated that every democratic and 
every progressive movement in American life is subject to its vicious smears. 
On the other hand, it ignores and even actually encourages the activities of 
native Fascists, such as Gerald L. K. Smith. 

The Rankin un-American Committee has scorned the basic democratic 
traditions of this country and attacked civic groups for speaking of “democ- 
racy” on the ground that “This country was not organized as a democracy.” 
The Rankin un-American Committee has no use for the Bill of Rights. It 
tramps upon the basic freedom of the American people. It attacks Jews, 
Negroes, and other minority groups who do not conform to the bigoted creed 
of Congressman Rankin of Mississippi and his colleagues. It furnishes to 
such individuals as Gerald L. K. Smith a welcome forum for spreading anti- 
labor propaganda. 

The dangers to democracy and to the labor movement presented by 
the Rankin un-American Committee are very grave. These dangers are 
emphasized because the Committee functions as a Committee of Congress, 
the highest legislative body in the United States and its aggression against 
democracy carries with it the prestige of Congress; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Rankin un-American Committee must be stopped. 
The re-creation of this Committee by the 80th Congress would constitute a 
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xsave blow to the civil rights of Americans and an encouragement of 
Fascist-minded organizations throughout the country. The CIO affirms its 
unqualified opposition to this un-American Committee and pledges itself 
to work unceasingly against its reconstitution by the new Congress. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 12 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FOR STRIKERS 

In all States except New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee 
and Louisiana, unemployment compensation is denied to workers who are 
out of work by reason of a strike. This is in direct violation of the basic 
principle and objective of unemployment insurance which is to protect 
working men and women against hardship and starvation during a period 
of unemployment. It places a special government penalty on strikers 
which the very same laws do not impose on workers who may be discharged 
for good cause or on those who individually and voluntarily quit their 
employment. 

The discrimination against strikers is made even more obvious by the 
existence of the excess profits tax carry-back and other provisions of the 
Federal tax laws which permit American corporations to be compensated 
by means of tax rebates for losses during a strike. 

During recent strikes, which have been provoked and prolonged by 
tactics and policies of employers who refused to bargain in good faith and 
refused to make any concession to the justified demands of their employes, 
these unemployment insurance disqualifications inflicted harsh injuries upon 


large numbers of American working men and women; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO wholeheartedly supports and pledges to 
secure amendments to the unemployment insurance laws of the various 
States giving workers on strike the same benefits to which all unemployed 
workers are entitled. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 18 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 

WHEREAS, In 1946 the Administration, despite the commitment made 
by its Secretary of Labor, denied the request of the CIO for equal partici- 
pation with the AFL in ILO representation; 

The request of the CIO to be treated on an equal basis with the AFL 
is perfectly justified under the ILO Constitution and the appropriate judicial 
interpretations of it; 

This decision of the Administration substantially reduces the effective- 
ness of the ILO and its usefulness to labor and to the nation; 

The value and utility of participation by the CIO in ILO industrial com- 
mittees is destroyed by the relegation of the CIO to an inferior position in 
full ILO Conferences; 

RESOLVED, That until the legitimate request for equal representa- 
tion is granted, the CIO and its affiliated organizations shall not participate 
at all in any ILO Conferences, Committees or Commissions. 

The resolution was adopted. 
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Resolution No. 16 


EDUCATION AND CHILD CARE 


The most advanced industrial nation in the world still does not have 
adequate provisions for the education of its citizens and care of its pre- 
school children. Almost half of the adults in the United States did not 
finish elementary school. We still have six million illiterates. The average 
annual salary of teachers, principals and supervisors in 1942 was $1,550, 
with rural teachers averaging only $900. Facilities for the day care of 
working mothers, even at the height of the wartime demand, met less than 
10 percent of the basic need. 

‘Now, therefore, be it resolved, that we urge the minimum educational 
standards be established by the Federal Government based on the principle 
that every boy and girl is entitled to free education through high school, 
with advanced study for those of demonstrated ability. We urge an ade- 
quate minimum wage scale and proper security for teachers. We urge a 
program under which hot meals will be made available to school children 
without cost. We urge an adequate nursery school program to assure proper 
daytime care for the pre-school children of working mothers. These objec- 
tives can be secured through federal aid in cooperation with state financing, 
such federal assistance to seek the elimination of existing discrimination 
because of race, creed or color. 

Every American must enjoy full opportunity for, and receive, an ade- 
quate education. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 


lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE ROSE RUSSELL (United Public Workers): Mr. President 
and delegates: I represent the teachers who are organized in the United 
Public Workers of the CIO. I want to call the attention of the delegates 
to the fact that for years people have been astonished and dismayed to learn 
the extent of illiteracy that exists in this country, and the lack of nursery 
school and other facilities for the children of working mothers. It is a fact 
that in rural communities and in the South especially, although it is generally 
true throughout the country, there are not enough schools for all children 
or enough teachers to man the schools. 


Now for the first time there seems to be some hope that this year some- 
thing will be done about it, both for the sake of the children, and particu- 
larly because the teachers themselves have decided to do something about 
their own problems. Here is where we need the help of the CIO, to make 
this resolution something more than just words in the proceedings of the 
CIO Convention. 

A. few months ago in the educational world, people were simply rocked 
from one end of the country to the other because the teachers did something 
extraordinary—that is, for teachers. In the little town of Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut, they went out on strike, and this was considered really revolutionary. 

Then, less than a week ago, in New York State, there was a public hear- 
ing on teachers’ salaries and the education budget, in Albany, the State 
Capital, which was called by Governor Dewey. Because of our insistence 
on early action, Dewey had announced weeks ago, during the election cam- 
paigns, that hearings would be conducted on the question of salaries. At 
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the time it seemed a long way off, but finally on November 15th, last Friday, 

















































: the meeting was held. That hearing was the largest and most impressive of SE 
any held in New York State except the one two years ago on establishment of P; 
a Fair Employment Practices Committee. Al 
Now, in Atlantic City, I met with a number of teachers last night. They Tl 
have a local of the United Public Workers here, but the Superintendent of in 
Schools of Atlantic City tells them that it isn’t nice for professional people Ar 
to belong to unions. The Newspaper Guild and the Architects and Engi- th 
neers, and other professionals in the CIO know that is baloney, that that is ad 
one way of keeping salaries down to $1,500 a year. The local teachers have cal 
organized, and they are going to present a petition to the Mayor and School Pr 
Board. They are going to ask you delegates to sign this petition as an ex- mi 
pression of support in their attempt to get $500.00 more a year. Their start- Je 
ing salary is $1,500. It reminds me of a cartoon I saw last week in a popular 
: _Magazine showing a school boy doing an arithmetic problem that his teacher pov 
gives him every day. This problem states that “A certain teacher made in 
$1,500 a year and her expenses were $2,500...” Figure it out! neg 
We ask for the support of CIO in each community. Each one of you 
can show the teachers that you are behind them in the fight. You can also 
i show them how to fight for decent wages, and help them organize, because wit 
Wi that is the only way in which we will get increases high enough and soon ont 
Eh enough to attract and keep enough teachers. It’s the only way the children thre 
a will get the services talked about in these resolutions; the only way to get pri 
t good teachers for the elementary schools, high schools, and so forth. And oie 
finally, this is the way the teachers will learn to teach the truth about labor— Bint 
through your help and through our organization. ps 
The resolution was adopted. 
Resolution No. 42 = 
THE JEWISH PEOPLE Eurc 
{ During the terrible years of the Nazi regime the hatred, murder and xan 
devastation visited by the Hitler hordes upon all of Europe were always | 
Pi directed, among their first targets, against the Jewish people and against the upon 
labor movement. These were two campaigns of annihilation carried on Pale: 
simultaneously. During the war years more than six million unarmed and to P 
defenseless Jews, more than a third of world Jewry, were slaughtered by ( 
mass murder devices which have been the subject of horrible revelation in estab 
trial after trial since the end of the war. Natic 
More than a year after the end of the war in Europe the surviving Jews natio1 
in Europe are still held in heartrending bondage, living the life of an up- C 
rooted people, without home, without means, and almost without hope. They T 
yearn to return to a life of human dignity and self-support. With barriers D 
raised by immigration restrictions or by lines of prejudice and intolerance and d 
in most other countries, they turn to Palestine as their only remaining hope. is the 
The Jewish community of Palestine stands ready to receive them and care nomic 
for them. the p 
Great Britain’s hold on Palestine derives from a mandate issued by the famili 
League of Nations which specifically called for Jewish immigration and blood 
land settlement in Palestine or the purpose of facilitating the establishment you h: 
of the Jewish National Home. By a cruel White Paper document issued by Europ. 
the Chamberlain government of Great Britain in the tragic days of Munich, way to 
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the government of Great Britain flaunted the principles of the mandate by 
specifically discriminating against the Jews with respect to immigration into 
Palestine. President Franklin Delano Roosevelt declared publicly that the 
American Government never gave its approval of this so-called White Paper. 
The mandate commission of the League of Nations, before the League dis- 
integrated, rejected the action of Great Britain. In April of this year the 
Anglo-American Commission on Palestine, recognizing the horrible plight of 
the Jews who survived the slaughter in Europe, recommended the speedy 
admission to Palestine of 100,000 Jews who are now in displaced persons 
camps in Germany. This report fully supports a similar request made by 
President Truman to the British Government. The Anglo-American Com- 
mittee further recommended the removal of the unwarranted restrictions on 
Jewish settlement in Palestine embodied in the British White Paper of 1939. 

The General Federation of Jewish Workers is the vital and constructive 
power in the Jewish community of Palestine and has already achieved much 
in reviving, modernizing and rendering fruitful the land which has been 
neglected for many centuries. 

We urge: 

(1) That our government immediately enact a code of laws dealing 
with the hateful evil of racial bigotry. We must recognize immediately that 
anti-Semitism and other forms of anti-racial prejudice is one of the most 
threatening evils which faces us. We must make anti-Semitism and anti- 
racial acts and incitements a crime. This country is a symbol the whole 
world over of the effective assimilation of diverse peoples and cultures. We 
must continue and implement our tradition of human tolerance by branding 
those who would oppose and destroy it as evildoers. 

(2) Our government, in accordance with its traditional generosity 
toward aliens and its sympathetic welcome of oppressed peoples, should im- 
mediately open its doors to the thousands of homeless and desperate Jews in 
Europe. By such an act we can furnish to the entire world an inspiring 
example of a concrete program for the relief of a Jewish people. 

(3) That our government take every possible action to bring pressure 
upon Great Britain to secure the immediate admission of 100,000 Jews to 
Palestine and the immediate provision for free and unlimited immigration 
to Palestine and free and unlimited land purchase in Palestine. 

(4) That our government take every possible step to bring about the 
establishment in Palestine of an independent commonwealth as a Jewish 
National Home with full guarantees of the legitimate interests of other 
national groups and equality of rights and opportunities to all its inhabitants. 


Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE MILLER, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I rise to support this resolution because the labor movement 
is the only movement that will give justice not only to those who are eco- 
nomically oppressed but to those who are oppressed otherwise. If you read 
the preamble of this resolution you will find—something that we are all 
familiar with by now—that about 6,000,000 Jews were slaughtered in cold 
blood all over Europe, and nothing was done about it. At the present time 
you have about a million and a half, the remnant of the Jewish people in 
Europe who are seeking a place to go, and civilized nations can’t find a 
way to solve this problem. 
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We in the labor movement, we in CIO adopted a formula two years ago 
in Chicago, wherein we asked that an opportunity be given to those who 
want to build a home for themselves, and I am going to ask the Resolutions 
Committee this year to reaffirm its position of 1944. 

In addition to that this resolution also calls upon our own country to 
lead the way to open its doors to these people who are seeking an oppor- 
tunity to rebuild their shattered lives and become useful citizens in a civi- 
lized community. I believe if we do that we will also show the way to 
other nations that will give an opportunity to those people to begin life anew. 

Those million and a half Jews don’t want to go back where they came 
from, because they have no opportunity to establish their homes again. They 
will find the cemeteries where their loved ones are buried, victims of 
Fascism and Nazism. 

I want to ask the delegates not to allow this resolution to remain in 
the archives of CIO, but that the labor movement will see to it that some- 

’ thing be done about this problem. 

You can’t visualize and you can’t expect a million and a half people to 
continue a year and a half in these camps as they have since VE-Day. You 
can’t expect the people to be continually fed on charity. These people took 
this war seriously. We fought a war against Fascism, we fought a war for 
a better world, and we want these people to be given a chance to live in a 
better world. 

There is only one force in this world that can emulate these ideals, and 
that is the labor movement. Over in Palestine we have a thriving, active, 
virile, progressive labor movement that is carrying the burden of this battle, 
this fight for civilization, this fight to bring European civilization to that 
part of the world—that labor movement which is known as Histadrut, or 
Federation of Palestine, which was fought by the people who were on the 
payroll of Hitler and Mussolini during the war. Let us strengthen the hands 
of those people, let us help them to carry on this battle, for they are part 
of us, they are with us in the International Federation of Trade Unions, 
and they are looking to you for support. They expect that you will give 
them that comradely support of working men and women. 

I thank the Resolutions Committee for bringing this resolution before 
the house, and I am sure that we of the labor movement, we of CIO will 
do something about obliterating this terrible plight of civilization and give 
these people a chance to build their homes anew wherever they want to go, 
and particularly Palestine. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Abramson. 


DELEGATE ABRAMSON, Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employees: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the resolution that is now 
before this convention, as the previous delegate indicated, is not only of 
extreme importance because of the subject matter it deals with, but the 
importance of the action of this convention cannot be too much emphasized, 
because you are dealing with a resolution that has in some degree a rela- 
tionship to a government which is influenced by a fraternal labor organiza- 
tion across the seas. Therefore, the decisions made by this convention on 
a matter affecting a part of such a labor organization, which has some influ- 
ence in the commonwealth of governments across the seas, has a very 
important status. 
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At the last convention in the city of Chicago in 1944 we adopted a 
resolution in which we indicated the need for assisting the Jewish people. 
The things that have transpired since the adoption of that resolution in 
1944 have not only emphasized the need for re-asserting our position, but it 
makes it if vital importance to the despairing, broken-hearted and down- 
trodden people scattered throughout the length and breadth of the European 
Continent. 

Those of you who have had the opportunity to read the report of the 
Anglo-American Commission set up by the bilateral action of the United 
States and British governments can first begin to have an appreciation of 
the immensity of this problem and the dire need of those people who are 
affected by this resolution. 

If I recall the report of the Anglo-American Commission, a governmental 
report, we find that in one country alone, in Poland, where there were more 
than 3,000,000 Jews living before the war, there are now slightly more than 
90,000. Mind you, just by mere cold, mathematical calculation 3,000,000 
people have been annihilated in one country. Never mind reciting the grue- 
some details or the process of annihilation in prison camps and crematoriums. 
And so we have from one corner of Europe to another the butchery and the 
sordidness of annihilation of the people of a race. 

We find these 6,000,000 people killed from one end of Europe to another, 
and it is because of that that this resolution calls upon the United States 
Government to use its good offices in securing the admission of 100,000 people 
into Palestine. 

In that connection I might say that even Great Britain, which has been 
governed by a labor government, has not done all it could in fulfilling the 
responsibilities which they assumed before they came into office. The British 
Labor Party, before they took on the mantle of responsibility, adopted reso- 
lutions asking for the reaffirmation of the Balfour Declaration, asking for 
the elimination of the White Paper, and it is a great sorrow to us, when 
we consider ourselves fraternal brothers to those in the British Labor Party, 
to find that now when they are approving and discussing and adopting reso- 
lutions they have forgotten the platitudes in the convention halls of the 
British Labor Party and have not seen fit to adopt those very resolutions 
in the councils of the British Government. 

The British Government and the American Government established a 
commission to deal with this matter and it was understood by the repre- 
sentatives of both parties that that commission’s report would be put into 
effect. The British Government repudiated its promise to that commission 
when it failed to admit 100,000 people into Palestine. It has been a mighty 
source of deep regret to the people of our labor movement in this country 
that that report has not been put into effect, when people are looking for 
some hope in concentration camps a year and a half after this war is over. 

_I want to say that the CIO, on the other hand, has made a valiant con- 
tribution to the Palestine problem. The CIO has contributed to National 
CIO War Relief Committee approximately $350,000, through the Histadrut, 
which is the Palestine Federation of Labor, to assist these D. P.’s and other 
war relief problems, and I think we can be mighty proud of what CIO has 


And so I join with my comrade, Brother Miller, in asking this conven- 
tion not only to adopt this resolution, but to urge upon the British Govern- 
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ment to reinstate their faith before they assume the mantle of responsibility, 
and to get 100,000 of these people into Palestine immediately, and give them 
their rightful homeland and dignity and the things they have a right to look 
for as human beings. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Chairman Bittner of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, this is really a tremendously important resolution. I feel that every 
delegate in this convention feels just as I do and as your committee does, 
that this resolution should not only be passed, but passed by the unanimous 
vote of the delegates, with everything being done to make it effective. 

I am particularly interested in the second resolve, “Our government, 
in accordance with its traditional generosity toward aliens and its sympa- 
thetic welcome to oppressed peoples, should immediately open its doors to 
_ the thousands of homeless and desperate Jews in Europe. By such an act 

we can furnish to the entire world an inspiring example of a concrete pro- 
gram for the relief of a Jewish people.” 

This part of the resolution is one that is entirely in the hands of the 
American people. It is not necessary for us to ask Great Britain or any 
other country what they shall do relative to this very, very important matter, 
but, as I say, the people of America and the government of the United States 
has this matter fully in their own hands, and for that reason, as the Resolu- 
tion Committee’s report says, we should set the example for the entire 
world. That is the position we should take beyond any question of doubt. 

I am a great believer in the philosophy of the power of example, and 
certainly we here in the United States of America cannot complain too 
much of what other nations do unless we enter the field with clean hands, 
and, as I say, set the example for the entire civilized world. 

I am not going into the terrible things that have happened to this great 
race of people in Europe under Hitler and others because we all know those 
things; but just imagine if you can, six million—not six million Jews so much 
—six million of God’s human beings crucified as these men, women, and 
children were crucified. 

I say again our government, the government of the United States, should 
recognize its responsibilities here at home and not quibble any longer on 
giving these depressed people a haven of refuge here in this, the greatest 
country there is in the world, our own United States. 

So I say to you again and again and again, we here in the United States 
should take this very, very definite position relative to these people, God's 
human beings, men, women, and children. 

The resolution was adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the delegates. 


Resolution No. 24 


PROTECTION OF DEMOCRACY 
Subversive doctrines of intolerance still flourish in our Nation. Despite 
the military defeat of world Fascism, Fascist groups and modes of thought 
in this country have been responsible for continued attacks on Jews, Catho- 
lics, Negroes, Latin Americans, Italian-Americans and other minorities. 
Even the floor of Congress has been made the forum for un-American decla- 
rations of intolerance and racial and religious prejudice. 
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Since the end of the war, Negro citizens in several Southern States, 
including veterans returned from armed service, have been subjected to 
brutal lynchings. Police officials have been responsible for the devastation 
of an entire Negro community in Columbia, Tennessee, and for the death of 
a Negro soldier in Freeport, Long Island. There has been an encourage- 
ment to police brutality in other communities and as has always been the 
case this has found expression in police brutality directed against workers 
and their labor organizations. A peaceful parade of striking employes 
in the City of Philadelphia was attacked and men and women were viciously 
clubbed, trampled under foot and run down by police on foot, on horseback 
and in motor vehicles. 

Anti-Semitic organizations have expanded their activity, the notorious 
Ku Klux Klan has been revived, the Columbians have now been organized. 

In Congress the effort to establish a Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee as a permanent expression of national policy against discrimination 
was thwarted by the unprincipled tactics of filibustering Southern Senators. 
On so vital a principle, members of the Senate purportedly devoted to toler- 
ance and democracy yielded precipitately and weakly. 

There have been efforts in Congress at the same time to impose addi- 
tional and special restrictions on immigration at a time when the refuge 
of this country is so vital to the very life of so many victims of repression 
and war-time devastation. 

The right to vote, the most precious civil right of a free American, is 
being denied millions of Americans either outrightly or through such devices 
as the Georgia unit rule. Foul-mouthed politicians such as Senator Bilbo 
have attempted to organize private mobs to prevent Negro citizens from 
voting. Special undemocratic “literacy” tests are being devised for the 
same purpose. 

This is an era which requires special vigilance to protect and expand 
the doctrines of democracy upon which our nation is founded. It is an 
era which calls for vigorous action to combat racial and religious discrim- 
ination wherever it rears its head and whatever form it takes and to pro- 
tect in every detail the rights and privileges of minority groups; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention rededicates our organization and its 
members to fight for full enjoyment of all rights by all Americans, regard- 
less of race, color, creed or national origin. 

We call upon the Attorney General of the United States to prosecute 
vigorously as violators of the Civil Rights Act, State and local officers and 
mobs who engage in terroristic activities against any American and who 
seek to deprive any group of our basic constitutional rights. 

We demand: (1) The immediate enactment of effective Federal, State 
and municipal legislation providing for fair employment practices; 

(2) The immediate enactment of a Federal anti-lynching bill; 

(3) The enactment of Federal legislation for the District of Columbia 
and of State legislation outlawing discrimination and segregation; 

(4) The enactment of Federal and State legislation invalidating re- 
Strictive covenants based on race, color, creed or national origin; 

(5) That provision be made for adequate safeguards against racial 
discrimination in Federal appropriations for State aid; 
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(6) The enactment of effective Federal, State and municipal civil 
rights laws and of laws guaranteeing the right of suffrage. 

(7) This Convention calls upon Congress to remove the barriers which 
operate to exclude Negro newspapermen from the Senate and House press 
galleries in Washington. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE JOSEPH KEHOE (Communications Association) : Mr. Chair- 
man and delegates, the CIO was founded for the purpose of guiding the 
mighty industrial unions, the millions of American workers, for the purpose 
of raising the living standards and the wages of the common people in this 
country. We know that we cannot win in this great struggle against the 
power of monopoly and privileges arrayed against us, unless at the same 
time we carry out the fight for the flowering of political democracy in this 
country. The forces that are opposed to us seek by every means to subvert 
our concerted activities by virtue of division and through bigotry and intol- 
erance, and at the same time, as long as any group in this country is denied 
elementary, human, and civil rights so is the labor movement denied its 
rights. 

CIO ‘from its very inception understood this simple truth, and the mighty 
upsurge of the CIO labor movement in this country was accompanied by an 
upsurge in the demand for civil liberties in this country and for equal rights 
for all citizens. 

In the discussion of a previous resolution delegates came before this 
convention to bring to our attention sharply the greatest crime on the con- 
science of mankind, the annihilation of the Jewish people in Europe, and yet 
today in our very own country, in spite of this horrible example that is before 
our citizens, in spite of the fact that these policies drove the world into a 
fearful war, we have in this country organized groups that are daily attempt- 
ing to incite anti-Semitic prejudice amongst our people and violence against 
the Jewish people. 

We have at the same time in our country organized groups that are 
seeking to incite similar violence against the Negro people, and in our coun- 
try some of the most intolerable crimes have been committed against the 
Negro people in very recent months. 

At the same time these attacks take place there are attacks on political 
parties and attacks on religious groups, and these are a cover for an attack 
against the whole labor movement. 

CIO, being in the forefront of the fight for civil rights and civil liber- 
ties in the country, is carrying forward the proud tradition of the people that 
founded our country, those who came from the shores of Europe to build a 
nation and establish a place where all people could have shelter, and find 
freedom, and in their own conscience worship and vote and think as they 
please. 

When we fight for the principles enunciated in this resolution we are 
fighting for the American principles that founded and built this country; 
we are fighting for the labor movement to reach the amazing objectives of 
the CIO. These things can never be separated, and we must never permit 
anybody to insert into our deliberations and ranks prejudices alien to the 
labor movement and alien to our democracy. 
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We have seen the results of such organized activity in Europe, and par- 
ticularly in Germany, and we must never permit these same forces to gain 
strength in our own country. We must understand always these attacks to 
destroy the rights of groups of our citizens by anti-Semitists, and incitements 
against our Negroes and Latin Americans, and persecution of political minor- 
ities, all these strike at the heart of the American tradition in the first place, 
and strike at the labor movement in the second place, and you will see every 
great concerted drive for wages and organization accompanied by an upsurge 
of these attacks against our civil liberties, because they are a cover for 
breaking the labor movement in its legitimate aspirations for higher wages 
and economic security and political rights for the people. 

In adopting this resolution, all the organizations should do everything 
in their power to propagandize among the people of this country the funda- 
mental traditions on which our country was founded, and for which the 
CIO has become a standard bearer for the fundamental principles of equality 
and liberty for all citizens in these United States. 


DELEGATE JOHN L. YANCEY United Transport Service Employees: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, there is peace in the world and America is 
viewed today as the champion of democracy. One of the problems is how can 
America champion democracy when America itself is not democratic. 

Many of the peoples of the world are today being exploited, and these 
people have been unfairly dealt with for generations. I find that the Union 
of South Africa wants to appropriate for itself millions of square miles of 
other sections of Africa in order that it might continue that exploitation, 
and yet we have delegates from America sitting at the peace table in the 
United Nations Conference who do not oppose the Union of South Africa in 
these plans. 

For too long we have winked at the situation; for too long we have 
tried to take a complacent view of it. For too long we have evaded the 
issue, and now we must face the issue, the time has definitely come. 

We thought we were fighting this war in the interest of all races and 
in the interest of democracy, and yet those who fought and gave their lives 
and did everything that humans could do for the sake of democracy found 
it was not so, that the same old discriminations and brutality existed. It is 
a carry-over from our civic life, it is the pattern of the community carried 
forward; and it is those we have to change. We must change that by rectify- 
ing the situation in our own communities; we must be a part of those things 
that make the changes possible; we must be a part or the change will not 
be made. 

Today we have before us a resolution which as labor people we can 
take unto ourselves. This resolution has to be carried back into my com- 
munity and your community. We must take it back as American citizens. 
If for no other reason than a selfish reason we must take it back and see 
that its provisions are carried out immediately. 

So long as we have a denial of suffrage, not only does the Negro suffer 
but every progressive movement in America suffers. This resolution becomes 
a “must” in the lives of CIO members. It becomes a ‘“‘must’’ because we 
must support the democratic precepts of America, and we can only “ere 
them by carrying on the principles of this resolution. 


* DELEGATE WEAVER, United Transport Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I would like to spend just a few moments in implementing 
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the remarks of my colleague, Delegate Yancey. This resolution that we 
are considering is the practical implementation of CIO’s traditional policy 
and practice. We in the CIO have done much more than meet in conven- 
tion and reiterate our policy and leave it there in the convention proceed- 
ings and go back to our respective local communities. We have imple- 
mented, we have gone much further than even our government in making 
our moral creed correspond to reality, through the creation of the National 
CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination, which has been your arm for the 
last three years in implementing the policies and practices of this organi- 
zation. 

We are offering here a very practical program, and there should be 
immediate awareness, immediate realization of the need for this type of 
practical action by all who are members of this great family, the CIO. The 
immediate enactment of effective State and municipal legislation providing 
for fair employment practices will give us that necessary arm, that neces- 
sary weapon to enable us to make secure these rights that we believe in on 
the job for all people. 

You also noticed the second resolve is the demand for the enactment 
of a Federal anti-lynch law. I don’t know how many delegates here this 
morning are aware that during the year of 1946 there have been 26 re- 
ported and unreported lynchings in this country. We have been as active 
and we have marshalled every possible weapon at our command to fight this 
evil. It has been done through the membership of President Murray and 
the National Committee to Secure Justice in Columbia, Tennessee. The 
weight and the influence and the hard work of our organization’s member- 
ship was pooled with the other organizations who felt the same horror at 
that atrocity in Columbia, Tennessee, to secure justice for the victims there, 

President Murray has also been very active, with a group of organiza- 
tions, who are attempting to secure justice as a result of the lynchings in 
Georgia. Those two atrocities were highly publicized. They could not be 
kept quiet, but there have been 26 lynchings in the United States during 
the year of 1946. 

This resolution is a natural follow-up to the previous resolution, 
because America cannot exert that necessary moral leadership and force in 
the family of nations until we have made democracy and the rights of.-all 
citizens secure in this country. 

You can be proud of your organization’s activities and role in this 
struggle over the years. But we are asking here for your continued co- 
operation and increased support, because it is very much needed. We face 
after this war, as we did after the period of the last war, a period of reaction 
that has its manifestations on the racial front. It is one of the weapons used | 
in advance to weaken the organized labor movement and, as has been 
pointed out so many times, our liberties as organizations and as individuals 
are only as secure as the weakest citizen in our democracy. 

There is also a resolve on restrictive covenants. 

There is also a resolve calling upon the Congress of the United States 
to open the doors in the press galleries to Negro correspondents. 

That is a fight we have been engaged in for some time, and it is a fight 
in which we are asking for the support of the entire CIO. We can be very 
proud of the contribution of our organization in this field. There is no finer 
example, no organization to the contrary notwithstanding, of actual, practical 
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democracy than we find right within the CIO. Our job is to pull the rest of 
the community along with us. 

With the cooperation of each and every organization of delegates here 
I feel sure that many features of this program will be a reality at our next 
convention. We can get this legislation, I am sure, with your help and co- 
operation. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and Fellow delegates, I rise in support of the resolution, with the 
realization that Fascism will never be dead in the world until discrimina- 
tion is dead in the world, nor will democracy be safe for any people until 
it is the privilege and the right of all peoples. 

This resolution deals with a very basic and fundamental question in 
the whole fight to make democracy work in the world, and the CIO can be 
proud of its great contribution in this respect. 

We have fought a great war and millions of people throughout the 
world sweated and sacrificed and gave their lives in the struggle to destroy 
Fascism and all the vicious things it represents. We in America were proud 
that we were the arsenal of democracy in that great struggle, and when 
you boil down the things we were fighting against, we were fighting against 
intolerance, against the Master Race theory. We destroyed that in Berlin, 
we destroyed it in Rome, and we destroyed it in Tokyo, but we still have 
the practical job of destroying it in Columbia, Tennessee, and all over 
America where this ugly, vicious thing called discrimination and racial 
intolerance, Jim Crowism still continues to raise its head, right here at 
home on our own doorstep. Destroying the Master Race theory in Berlin, 
in Rome and in Tokyo was a difficult job. It took a great deal of sacrifice 
and a great deal of lives. Now we have the job of working just as hard 
in fighting a total war against the Master Race theory in America, just as 
we fought a total war against the Master Race theory in Berlin. We used 
the weapons of war to destroy the military aspects of world Fascism. We 
dropped an atomic bomb on a couple of Japanese cities, and with one tre- 
mendous flash we wiped out whole communities, destroyed thousands of 
people. 

The job of destroying racial intolerance and discrimination and Jim 
Crowism in America is not that simple, because we have the job of destroy- 
ing Jim Crow and saving the guy in side of whose heart Jim Crow lives in 
America. That is a difficult job, but it can be done. It must be done if 
we are going to make democracy safe in the world and if we are going to 
be sure that Fascism is really dead in the world. If we are going to win 
the peace in the world we in CIO have the practical job of mobilizing the 
broad, democratic forces in this country and working with comparable forces 
throughout the world in seeing that we fight the battles of peace with the 
same courage and devotion that we fought to win victory in war. 

The Four Freedoms are beautiful, they express the hopes and the 
aspirations of a decent people all over the world, but you will not realize 
the Four Freedoms by wishful thinking, by talking about the victory at 
Salerno, the Battle of the Bulge, how we stormed the sandy beaches of the 
South Pacific Isles. We will realize these Four Freedoms only if we fight 
to make them real in the world. And if I lived in Columbia, Tennessee, 
or if I had a sharecropper’s job on the banks of the Mississippi I would be 
less interested in the Atlantic Charter and more interested in a Mississippi 
Charter that brought home the things I wanted in America. 
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That is our job—the job of implementing these beautiful declarations 
of principle, the practical job of forging the tools and the weapons with 
which we are going to fight this battle against these home front manifesta- 
tions of Fascism. 
i I am proud to say that in the Automobile Workers we have made some 
it progress. We have not completed this job, and there is still much work to 
do, but one of the things we are most proud of—and I think it is a great 
contribution to the workers of the CIO—is the fact that when we had race 
riots in Detroit a couple of years ago, when the citizens of our community 
were tearing one another apart on the public streets, white against black, 
because the people who were charged with the job of working out certain 
basic problems had failed and this thing was whipped up into a hysterical 
situation inside of the factories of Detroit, inside of the citadels of CIO, 
Hy white workers and black workers worked side by side without any trouble 
] i while they were rioting on the streets of Detroit. 
: It only indicates that this problem can be dealt with. In our Union we 
have done something which I hope every CIO Union will see fit to do. We 
have incorporated in our Constitution a provision establishing a permanent 
fair practice, anti-discrimination department, and for every dollar that we 
collect one-half cent goes into that fund, earmarked by the Constitution 
to fight against Fascism on the home front and to destroy intolerance. 
ue We know we fight labor’s battles, we who have been subjected to all 
Wy the vicious abuses of reaction in this country of ours. We know that free- 
f dom, like peace in the world, is indivisible, that no man can be free in the 
ae world until all men are free. 
Bi We have the practical job of making that kind of a fight. This reso- 
hi lution before the convention is one of the most important basic questions 
Hi we will consider, and my plea is not that you will adopt this resolution 
at unanimously—that you will do; my plea is that after having adopted it we 
go back home and we face this thing honestly and courageously, and not 
ae maneuver around the thing, because it may be unpopular to take a posi- 
4 i tion in certain places on these issues, but to fight this battle through to the 
4 end, and CIO has to lead the way. We have the courage, I believe, because 
we have demonstrated that. We have the vision and we have the basic 
loyalty to democratic principles. 
Hi Let us pass the resolution, but let us do more, let us go back home and 
1) fight for its practical implications on a day to day basis in every Inter- 
4 national Union, in every Local Union, in every plant and in every city in 
America. That is the challenge. 

We either make that fight and win it or the basic freedoms that we 
enjoy will also be lost. I urge you one and all to support the resolution, 
and to go back home and fight and work hard to make its practical impli- 
cations possible. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried. 














































Resolution No. 21 


FORESTRY PROGRAM 

WHEREAS, (1) Indiscriminate clearcutting and highgrading of tim- 
ber stands and excessive wood waste is continuing to “wear out” the nation’s 
forests, spelling scarcity for the public and insecurity for the workers and 
communities who depend on wood industries for jobs and income; 
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(2) At a time when lumber should be an expanding industry to fill 
urgent lumber needs it is instead a declining industry with many sawmills 
closing or destined to close in a few years for lack of logs; 

(3) Yet vast amounts of valuable wood are permitted to rot or burn, 
which could be used to produce much needed building materials and other 
useful products; 

(4) Numerous experiments and demonstrations in scientific forestry 
and wood utilization have proved that forests can be managed to produce 
more wood products for today’s commerce at the same time that they are 
being improved and developed for future crops of logs and for all the other 
uses of forests, such as public recreation, watershed protection and wildlife; 

(5) These experiments and demonstrations have also proved that 
forest industries can be stabilized so as to support permanent woodworking 
communities and dependable jobs for woodworkers; 

(6) But the bulk of the nation’s forest land and of its timber cutting 
are in the hands of small owners and operators who need assistance if they 
are to practice scientific forestry and employ efficient production and mar- 
keting methods; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) We call upon Congress to enact a national forestry 
program which will (a) require that a scientific forest cutting plan be devel- 
oped for each commercial logging operation, (b) provide technical and 
economic assistance in production, marketing and conservation to small forest 
owners and operators similar to the aids now provided to farmers, (c) develop 
plants to utilize waste wood, (d) provide for adequate protection against 
forest fires, insects and tree diseases, (e) develop public recreation facilities 
and wildlife production on both private and public forests, (f) assist forest 
industries, owners and communities in developing sustained yield timber 
plans for permanent employment and community stability, (g) reduce the 
excessive accident rate in the logging and sawmill industries, (h) protect 
and preserve selected areas of forest wilderness and virgin timber for public 
enjoyment and recreation and for scientific research, and (i) bring into 
public ownership forest areas better suited to public than private ownership 
or where public ownership is necessary to safeguard unusual public values 
such as wilderness or natural forest conditions, and retain in public owner- 
ship and control the areas now in public forests; 

(2) We commend the Honorable Frank E. Hook for his vision and 
courage in introducing such a forestry program in the 1946 Congress, and 
urge that a similar bill be introduced in the 1947 Congress; 

(3) We urge all civic-minded and public-spirited groups to join in a 
campaign to obtain the enactment of such a program. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE FADLING, International Wood Workers: President Murray 
and delegates, on the face of this resolution it would seem it involves only 
the Woodworkers. I want to assure you it involves primarily the people 
who work in wood, but it also involves all our people in CIO who are de- 
pendent upon any wood product, and when we think of that it is a consid- 
erable item. 

In 1944 the International Woodworkers asked the delegates assembled 
at the CIO Convention to pass such a resolution, which they did. Since 
that time our organization and the National CIO have been working together, 
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and I would like at this time to thank all of the staff of the National Office 
who have given us such splendid cooperation. We have worked to make 
this resolution a reality. 

The Woodworkers have watched the lumber barons start in Michigan 
and start in Maine with their ‘‘cutout” and ‘get-out’ policy, moving across 
the United States to the West Coast. We have seen ghost town after ghost 
town appear on the West Coast. We have waited too long for the powers 
that be to move on a conservation program. They did not move on the 
homing pigeon or the buffalo, and at that time they would have laughed 
at you and said that the buffalo was here for always. I say to you that if 
we don’t do something about it there will come a time when there will be 
no trees, the trees will be in the past, the same as the buffalo and the 
passenger pigeon and other things that belong to the workers, the citizens of 
the United States. 

Since that time in 1944 we have set up an active organization within 
our International Union.. We have employed an active and competent 
forester, Mr. Foster, and with the help of the CIO he has done an active 
job, a real job. I have a condensation of the principles of this resolution 
which I would like to present for the record. 

Since labor unions began to win paid vacations and long weekends for 
their members, more and more workers have become acquainted with the 
forests, because forest playgrounds are one place that all of us like to go 
for recreation. 

More forest playspots are needed to accommodate the millions who go 
to the outdoors on weekends and vacations. 

But recreation is only part of the forestry story. Misuse and waste of 
forests has created a national—yes, a world—timber shortage. American 
forests are growing less than half as much wood as they would grow if 
reasonably well managed. Of the trees which are harvested less than a 
third of the wood is used. The rest is wasted, either left to rot or burn 
in the forest, or else wasted in manufacture. 

Forest destruction leaves idle lands, barren and subject to erosion 
which aggravates floods and causes stream channels and costly reservoirs 
to fill up with silt. Once rich forests have been changed into deserts and 
to worthless fields of brush and weeds. Millions of acres are in that 
condition. 

Another evil result of forest misuse and waste is that it plagues wood- 
workers and woodworking communities with insecurity and poverty. The 
wrong kind of forest management has left a trail of ghost towns across our 
nation from Maine to Grays Harbor, Washington. 

Nearly everyone has heard about those ghost towns which are left behind 
when the timber runs out and the sawmill closes down. Too few people, 
however, are aware of the slum conditions that exist in a large part of the 
industry even while the timber is being cut. Logging camps and temporary 
sawmill towns are not good places to live. Nor can there be good wages 
in many timber operations until their management becomes more efficient. 

For too long the public has had a blind spot for the problems of wood- 
workers and their families, who have been forced to follow a migrating, 
wasteful and destructive industry. For too long the public has been lulled 
into complacency by the propaganda of the lumber barons, including the 
popular writings of Stewart Holbrook who pictures the ‘“lumberjack”’ as a 
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romantic character who loves the crude camp life and his occasional wild 
“spree” in notorious towns like Hurley, Wisconsin. 

Well, take it from a woodworker, many of us do like the woods and 
some of us do like to behave like a millionaire playboy for a few days when 
we go to town from the lonely logging camps with a stake in our pocket. 
But experience has shown that when we have a chance to settle down, and 
when our jobs have a future, many of us change. We get married and 
have families. We put our money into building homes and supporting 
our families. 

The younger men especially shun the operations which have no future 
and which require them to live in logging camps. This is especially true 
of the high type of man that is needed in today’s highly mechanized logging. 
The industry itself is suffering today, because it cannot attract and hold 
this type of man. 

The solution to all of these problems is a practical program to get 
scientific forest management into the woods, to manage the forests for sus- 
tained yield production on a community basis, and to increase the efficiency 
of timber operations and of wood utilization. 

The proposed resolution sets forth the broad outlines of the problem 
and proposes a plan of action that will do the job if the plan is carried out. 
It is a logical sequel to the forestry resolution adopted by the 1944 CIO 
convention. On behalf of the International Woodworkers of America, I rec- 
ommend its adoption. 

I know that with the passage of this resolution we of the woodworkers 
will work just as hard as we have since 1944, and we know we will get the 
same cooperation from the National CIO office. 

In behalf of the people dependent primarily and principally upon the 


woodworking industry for their livelihood, the thousands and thousands of 
people who have the right to such facilities, I urge the convention to adopt 
this resolution. 

The motion to adopt the recommendation was carried. 


APPOINTMENT OF ESCORT COMMITTEE 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: At 3 o’clock this afternoon President Whitney 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen will address the convention. The 
Chair has therefore designated a committee to call upon President Whitney 
and escort him to the convention at 3 o’clock. This committee will meet 
President Whitney at Room 499 at 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 
The names of the committee members are as follows: John Green, 
Albert Fitzgerald, George Baldanzi, Allan Haywood, James Thimmes, Abe 
Martin and John Yancey. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Communications and greetings were read to the convention by Secre- 
tary Carey from the following individuals and organizations: 
New York Branch National Union of Marine Cooks and Stewards. 
Local Union 1132, United Steel Workers. 
Greater Flint Industrial Union Council, CIO. 
Sam Basmajian, Manager Joint Board TWUA. 
Local Union 65, Wholesale & Warehouse Workers, New York. 
South Jersey Industrial Union Council. 
Greater Boston CIO Industrial Union Council. 
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Maryland and District of Columbia Industrial Union Council. 
The following telegram was read: 
“November 19, 1946. 

“We are advised of press reports speculating on absence of West Coast 
CIO Maritime Union officials from Atlantic City meeting. Under the cir. 
cumstances we feel it only fair to explain that West Coast Maritime strike 
was settled only yesterday and that ratification and preparation for resump- 
tion of work cannot be completed before Wednesday at earliest. Failure 
to resume work when available may result in cancellation of contract 
under terms of settlement. Importance of continued presence of these 
officials until Wednesday at least is therefore obvious. Best wishes. 

“N. P. Feinsinger and John E. Roe.” 

A motion was made, seconded and carried to suspend the rules, and 

at 12:15 p. m. the convention stood recessed until 2:00 o’clock, p. m. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:10 o’clock, p. m., by President 
Murray. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions as follows: 


Resolution No. 18 


REPEAL OF THE SMITH-CONNALLY ACT 

The Smith-Connally Act was passed as a wartime measure and was 
limited to the period of the war emergency. Despite the fact that V-J Day 
occurred more than fifteen months ago, the statute has been permitted to 
remain on our books. 

Experience has demonstrated that the Smith-Connally Act passed by 
Congress over the courageous veto of Roosevelt has actually served to 
encourage strikes. : 

The provision of this vicious legislation that seeks to deny labor organi- 
zations as democratic institutions and their members as free Americans 
the right to participate in the political affairs of our nation has been con- 
demned by democratic-minded people everywhere as an invasion of basic 
democratic liberties; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO calls upon Congress to repeal the Smith- 
Connally Act. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report. 

The motion was second and carried. 


Resolution No. 20 


HEALTH AND SAFETY IN INDUSTRY 
The establishment and maintenance of decent standards of health and 
safety in industry remains as a continuing and important challenge to the 
American labor movement. The welfare of the nation obviously requires 
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adequate protection of the nation’s workers against the hazards of indus- 
trial illness and accident. 

Health and safety laws among the States are almost totally lacking in 
uniformity and in most cases give no adequate protection against the hazards 
connected with industrial employment. In addition, many of these laws 
are not fully enforced. More widespread information and understanding 
concerning such laws among workers and local union officials could help to 
give these laws more effective operation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That (1) The CIO calls upon Congress to adopt a national 
law establishing minimum health and safety standards in employment with 
effective inspection and enforcement machinery. 

(2) We call upon the States to adopt a uniform State law on health 
and safety. 

(3) The CIO, in cooperation with its affiliated international unions, 
pledges its best efforts to secure full enforcement of existing health and 
safety laws and to educate the public and its own members as to the desira- 
bility and necessity of providing and enforcing adequate standards of pro- 
tection against the hazards connected with employment. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report, . 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 22 


PEACETIME MILITARY CONSCRIPTION 

Many millions of young Americans have now returned from years of 
service in the armed forces, very acutely conscious of the dangers of any 
trend toward militarism in the operation of a democratic nation. At the 
same time they, like the rest of the nation, are actually aware of the 
responsibilities ‘which this nation has necessarily assumed for the assurance 
of the complete destruction of the fascist menace throughout the world and 
for the maintenance of world peace. 

In recent months there has been a vigorous drive for continuation in 
the peacetime of the military controls and military and warlike trends of 
thought into a period of peace. This drive carries serious dangers for our 
own democracy at home and for the maintenance of world peace. 

Our nation has an obligation to assure sufficient forces to carry out our 
occupation duties in former enemy territories and to discharge our obliga- 
tions under the Charter of the United Nations. We have the all-pervading 
obligation to assure our national security through the maintenance of a 
world at peace. 

The drive toward maintenance of an expanded military establishment 
can serve only to provoke international armament competition, to pervert 
the thinking of our youth and our people as a whole and to impede inter- 
national cooperation and joint action through the United Nations. More- 
over, in an era of atomic energy it affords no assurance of actual protec- 
tion against attack. Our basic assurance against those lines can come only 
through international acceptance of the principles of the United Nations. 

Our legitimate military needs can be fully met by voluntary enlist- 
ment and by elimination of obstacles which have prevented full success of 
the methods of voluntary recruitment. Such obstacles include the caste 
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_under the United Nations Charter. I think we should also consider this 


system in the services, the low pay scale of enlisted men, and discrimination 
practiced with respect to enlisted men; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention expresses its opposition to peace- 
time military conscription. It reaffirms its recognition of the urgency of 
establishing full cooperation and understanding among all the nations, and 
particularly among the Big Three, to the end that world peace may be 
assured through full and open cooperation in the United Nations. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE MOONEY, United Office and Professional Workers: I would 
like to speak in support of this resolution. I want to emphasize the com- 
plete agreement of our organization with this resolution, and acknowledge 
the duty we have to perform in carrying it out to a successful conclusion 















resolution from its additional points. 

In the first place I think it is important in trade unions that we should 
know that conscription violates a long-standing tradition in our country, 
and especially in pursuit of peace and peace-time pursuits. We have seen 
in the last few months the threat of the use of troops in breaking strikes, 
and further than that we saw in the stoppages we had last year a threat 
of conscription of the workers into the military. 

We cannot condone the type of thinking that is prevalent in our 
country today favoring peacetime military conscription and the militaristic 
ideologies that are being put forward in our government. 

Further, in considering conscription we must consider what is neces- 
sary to bring about a large peace-time Army. At the present time we are 
faced with the fact that 50 percent of our national budget is in the outlay 
of military pursuits and in establishing military control of our national 
economy. This precludes the possibility of the use of the peace conference 
for legitimate welfare purposes, for the benefit and welfare of our people 
and workers. 

We see on every hand the evidence of the incoming Congress to use 
troops and conscription to force labor into a position that will greatly 
endanger our ability to produce and our ability to solve the problems of 
the workers. 

I think the foremost thing this resolution deals with is the real ques- 
tion of peace. We see on every hand the efforts of a substantial group in 
our country to really push this country towards a war. I think in behalf 
of our members, a good many of whom are veterans and have come through 
this struggle of this last war, that we should oppose any effort to promote 
this type of thinking in our country, and therefore I hope this resolution 
meets the unanimous approval of this convention. 

I want to say again conscription will serve only one purpose, and the 
only purpose it will serve is that it will defeat everything we are meeting 
here for today. 

DELEGATE ALTMAN, Retail and Wholesale Workers: It seems to 
me that a resolution of this kind should have appeared in the resolution on 
foreign policy. I don’t believe in unilateral action, and this problem of con- 
scription and military preparedness is part of the entire world picture. It 
is part of the entire world picture because at the present moment in the 
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United Nations meeting in New York, the problem of universal disarmament 
was raised by Foreign Minister Molotov and supported by our representative, 
Representative Austin of the United Nations Organization. His position, it 
seems to me, was the only sound position that could be taken, and that is 
that universal disarmament must be a universal action, and I think it would 
be wrong to take a stand to disarm our forces in the light of the present world 
situation. We are opposed to war, we hate war, and we don’t want to see 
conscription in any place any time, but the fact remains that other nations — 
have used standing armies, and it would be a crime in the United States to 
dissolve itself in the light of that situation. 

I propose, Mr. Chairman, we send this resolution back to the committee 
to insert in our foreign policy resolution, so that we can assess the entire 
situation and deal with the entire matter at the same time. I am opposed 
to this resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Let the Chair disabuse any illusions Delegate 
Altman may have regarding this resolution. He evidently has a misunder- 
standing of the intent of the resolution. The resolution expresses its oppo- 
sition to peacetime military conscription. It does not have a single, solitary 
thing to do with the problem of universal disarmament. 

The foreign policy resolution, which will be introduced in this conven- 
tion later, will deal directly with that phase of the problem and will no doubt 
in its text recommend to the delegates the institution of universa] military 
disarmament all over the world, under an inspection system to be provided 
by the United Nations Organization. 

So that one must make a distinction between a resolution which pro- 
vides for recommendations against peacetime military conscription and the 
institution of universal military disarmament. The labor movement tradi- 
tionally in America, down through the years, has opposed so-called peace- 
time military conscription. Inherent in the idea of organized opposition to 
the institution of peacetime military conscription lies the fear and appre- 
hension of organized labor against the imposition on the taxpayers of this 
nation of large peacetime armies, particularly when they are conscripted 
during times of universal peace. So I should like the convention to make 
that definite distinction. 

The Resolutions Committee, as a matter of traditional policy, is recom- 
mending to the convention the approval of its resolution which expresses 
opposition to peacetime military conscription. The foreign policy resolution 
which will later be recommended to this convention will undoubtedly make 
provision for the universal education of world-wide disarmament under the 
inspection rules provided by the United Nations as such. 

So I should like to correct any false impressions that our delegates 
may have with regard to the resolution now introduced by the committee. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried. 


Resolution No. 28 


MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 
WHEREAS, (1) Year after year the U. S. Children’s Bureau reports 
to the Nation on the great numbers of children who die needlessly, who 
don’t get good medical care when they are sick, who have to grow up handi- 
capped for life because their parents can’t get the expert care needed to 
correct their children’s physical and emotional defects; 
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\2) The Federal Government has a direct responsibility for this neglect 
of child health and life; 

(3) Despite the Social Security programs for child health and welfare 
services which have been in existence for 11 years, the Federal Government 
has never yet faced up to its full obligations to our children; 

(4) Continued neglect on the part of Congress to make adequate provi- 
sion for a broad program of child health and welfare services is a threat 
to the very basis of our democracy; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO reaffirm its position that all mothers and 
children have a right to all diagnostic and curative medical services needed 
for good health, and that it is a responsibility of government to see that 
such services of good quality are within reach of all mothers and children; 

(2) That the CIO, while continuing to press for a national health 
program for all the people, work for the attainment of a complete system 
of hospital, medical, nursing, dental, and mental health services to serve all 

- our mothers and children so that every child born in the United States is 
well born and is assured every possible chance for good health while he is 
growing; and 

(3) That the CIO also support legislation that will help all communities 

i to provide programs for the day care of workers’ children, good home care 
H for every dependent and neglected child, wholesome recreation for all chil- 
¥ dren, and whatever other child-welfare services are needed to give our 
i children security and the opportunity for full development of their capacities 
‘ and talents. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


Visitors From Great Britain 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would ask the indulgence of the 
i convention while we take advantage of an opportunity, which, by the way, is 
qi a rare privilege, to present to the delegates two distinguished visitors, both 
over here in the United States at this time manifesting a keen interest in the 
work of the United Nations Organization now meeting in the city of New 
York. Both gentlemen are distinguished representatives of the British labor 
movement. 
i Mr. Lawther, who is President of the British Federation of Miners, 
H happens to be a particular old friend of mine. I met him over here sev- 
: eral years agq on the occasion of one of his visits to the United States rep- 
resenting the British Federation of Miners. He has been a soldier in the 
ranks of labor for many, many years, an outstanding leader of the British 
labor movement. 

It is therefore a distinct pleasure and indeed a great honor for me at 
this moment to have the unusual privilege of presenting to the delegates the 
President of the British Federation of Miners, Brother William Lawther. 




















































MR. WILLIAM LAWTHER 
(President, British Federation of Miners) 

Mr. Chairman and fellow members: I am very delighted to have the 
opportunity of being present at your annual convention. We in Great 
Britain take tremendous interest in your organization. We can never think 
of it at this time without referring to the loss that you sustained in the 
4 death of Sidney Hillman, and I want to say, on behalf of the British trade 
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union movement and of the British miners, that we knew we lost a very 
close and a very great friend in Sidney Hillman. 

We know and realize that you at this convention have got to make and 
take decisions that will be of tremendous importance, not merely to your- 
selves but to the whole of the British labor movement. We are very glad that 
between your organization and the British Trades Union Congress there is 
the closest possible link and collaboration, in the fact that there exists be- 
tween the two an Anglo-American Trade Union Committee, and likewise the 
part that your organization played, with ourselves, in building up the great- 
est instrument that ever the working class movement has known in the 
World Federation of Trade Unions, an organization that we feel and believe, 
yea, know is destined to play a bigger and bigger part toward that concep- 
tion that one of your people laid down, namely, toward one world. 

Might I make this other observation of a matter that is of fundamen- 
tally vital importance at this moment. We hear a lot of talk over here and 
you read a lot from over there about this way of life and that way of life. 
Rightly or wrongly, the British organized workers have decided that the 
way of life for them lies in the possession of those national assets for na- 
tional good, and I am very pleased to have been given the honor, on January 
ist next of knowing that there will be two words out of our dictionary that 
have been the cause of more strikes, turmoil and struggle than any other 
word that was ever in it, namely, the word “coal owner.” They will be 
gone with the wind and they will at least realize and we should realize that 
in the step we are taking toward owning those basic industries, it is a step 
of vital importance. 

Many people today have made observations on what is called the post- 
war world. It was an American poet who said that new occasions teach 
new duties, and we believe that the problems of the post-war world lie in 
teaching the workers of the world that they have not only new duties but 
new responsibilities to undertake, and we believe that they can be better 
undertaken, insofar as that link that was formed during the period of the 
war should become a chain to carry us through to ever greater heights and 
to grander schemes than were ever dreamed of before. 

I thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now takes pleasure in presenting 
to the convention Mr. Herbert Tracy, representing the Trades Union Con- 
gress and an officer of the British Journalists trade union movement—our 
good friend, Brother Herbert Tracy. 


MR. HERBERT TRACY 

Mr. President and comrades, I must not hold up your proceedings more 
than a moment. I belong backstage among the machinery that makes the 
wheels go round. I know how a great organization like this needs to keep to 
its timetable. 

I will only say that it is a great privilege and a great pleasure to me, 
as an officer of the British Trades Union Congress, to come to your conven- 
tion and to renew comradeships in the associations that I have been able to 
form on previous visits to the United States. 

It impresses me the more I come here to realize how the influence, the 
prestige and the authority of the.trade union movement are growing in the 
United States, and as I look at this great convention I can understand why 
that is so. © 
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Let me say in a single word that I am highly honored to be received 




































































here as a guest of the CIO. P 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I know that I echo the sentiments of the 
delegates when I say to both President Lawther and Brother Tracy that re 
we appreciate their presence here this afternoon, and no one desires to hi 
establish a bond of fraternal fellowship with the British Trades Union 
Congress more than the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We hope pa 
to maintain these Anglo-American relationships between the British workers, el 
through the British trade union movement, and the Congress of Industrial al 
Organizations for many, many years to come. 

We wish Brothers Lawther and Tracy a most pleasant visit to our , 
shores, and we hope they will stick around here for awhile and enjoy the ” 
common’ fellowship and comradeship of the delegates representing our many " 
organizations in this great convention. : 

Thank both of you for coming around today. tio 

REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 

Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the Resolutions del 
Committee as follows: 

Resolution No. 25 abc 
| AGRICULTURAL LABOR Uni 
i The millions of agricultural workers are now treated as second class 7 
citizens and are denied the basic rights guaranteed by law to other workers. sas 

They are denied the protection of such legislation as the National Labor ae , 
Relations Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Social Security Act, BA 
all of which specifically exempt agricultural workers from their provisions. ti 

By government definitions, especially those of the Wage-Hour Division a 
of the U. S. Labor Department, the term “agricultural worker” is constantly . 
being broadened to include more and more workers in purely industrial 5 
occupations, thus menacing all workers with the same discriminations prac- aa 
ticed against agricultural workers. rio 

The same invasion of the rights of industrial workers is made by Con- t ; 
gress in the form of riders to appropriations for the National Labor Rela- sd 
tions Board and other agencies which. extend the definition of “agricultural to ta 
worker” to include workers in processing and manufacturing and thus deny 
them the benefits of protective legislation. 

The continued existence of these discriminations against millions of 
agricultural workers is a threat to the standards won by organized industrial 
labor and to the living standards of all workers. , 

We pledge our full support to a campaign, through Congress and other office 
appropriate agencies, to end the discriminations that force agricultural prim: 
workers to live at substandard levels and which create a threat to the living ( 
standards of all workers. from 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the committee's to pol 
report. ( 

The motion was seconded and carried. made 

Resolution No. 27 empla 

THE PANAMA CANAL ZONE Ft 

WHEREAS, (1) Recently 17,000 so-called “silver workers” of the Panama ¢ 

Canal Zone have organized with the United Public Workers of America, C10; emplo: 
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(2) These people have suffered under the most shameful discriminatory 
practices; and 

(3) The average wage among these people is $13 per week with the 
cost of living comparable to that in the United States, and in some cases 
higher; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO in convention assembled whole-heartedly 
supports these workers and calls on the authorities of the Canal Zone to 
eliminate discriminatory practices and allow equality of job opportunities for 
all workers of the Canal Zone; and 

(2) That the CIO pledges to support legislation to establish a decent 
minimum wage together with actuarily just and sound pensions for the 
workers of the Canal Zone. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE WEINSTEIN, (United Public Workers): Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I just want to comment briefly on this resolution. 

Some months ago the office of Philip Murray sent to us a communication 
about the desire of the Panama Canal Zone workers to organize into a 
Union. We now have some 17,000 people organized in the Panama Canal 
Zone working for the United States Government in the conduct of the Canal 
business. One of the many problems that we meet there, is primarily the 
problem of discrimination, and the greatest factor that keeps discrimination 
in the Panama Canal Zone is the Metal Trades Council, A. F. of L. We are 
asking for the support of this convention to eliminate the discriminatory prac- 
tices which are visited on these people who have been there and working for 
the United States Government. 

In addition, it is very common for these people to earn between 12 and 
25 cents an hour in the Canal Zone. Their housing conditions and all the 
other factors that affect all workers affect these people. They are particu- 
larly bad off because they have no voice in this country. These people look 
to the CIO for help, and we are asking for support in obtaining legislation 
to take care of this matter. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 28 


THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

WHEREAS, (1) The existence of a national system of employment 
offices, administered on a basis free of politics and discrimination, is of 
primary importance to all workers and to the organized labor movement; 

(2) The last Congress removed the United States Employment Service 
from its Federal status and returned it to the states, thus opening the door 
to political influences and anti-union discrimination; and 

(3) In returning the USES to the states, no effective provision was 
made for maintaining on the job the majority of the efficient and experienced 
employees; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention go on record as urging the 
federalization of the United States Employment Service; and 

(2) That we go on record favoring the maintenance of all present 
employes on the job, with no reduction in pay or grade. 
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Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 





























































re 
Resolution No. 29 | 
CHILD LABOR 7 
WHEREAS, (1) A nation as rich as ours in manpower, technical re 
skills, and natural resources has no need to depend on the labor of its pr 
children to produce the good living that our economy is capable of providing 
and must provide for all families; ful 
(2) The employment of children, before they have had ample oppor- 
tunity to mature and to obtain all the training and education they can use, far 
is a rebuke to the nation; 
(3) Simply barring such children from employment, without increasing the 
their opportunity for growth and development and helping them get the fill 
- cultural, education and vocational training they should have during youth, 
is equally reprehensible and injurious; cap 
(4) Right now great numbers of children and young people are in special rial 
need of help. Hundreds of thousands, younger and less experienced than tha: 
our youngest veterans toward whom the Federal Government has recog- opn 
nized some obligation, cut short their education and went into plants and 
} shops to help win the war. Many of them are now the forgotten youth whi 
if when opportunities for jobs and schooling are passed around. Young people nee 
; who grow up during a war need help in facing a particularly difficult period 
of postwar change and adjustment; now, therefore, be it gani 
RESOLVED, (1) The CIO work for legislation that will broaden the 
i child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to cover all inter- stre1 
state commerce and industrialized agriculture; nitu 
(2) The CIO work for state legislation that will bring state child- at t 
labor laws up to a standard that fully protects young workers from harmful capa 
employment, including a minimum age of 16 for employment in factories, “ye 
at any time, and for all employment during school hours; ' 
(3) The CIO support adequate appropriations for the enforcement of ( 
State and Federal child-labor legislation and regulation; facili 
(4) The CIO work for the expansion of public employment services so of ho 
as to make possible a high quality of employment counseling and placement and | 
services to all young people in need of them. ( 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the leasir 
resolution. the } 
The motion was seconded and carried. loans 
Resolution No. 30 Ege 
HOUSING Feder 
F WHEREAS, (1) 2,900,000 married veterans in desperate need of non- tribut 
} farm homes have been reduced to sleeping in tents, huts or trailers, living vetera 
} in furnished rooms or with in-laws; (7 
| (2) 1,670,000 families and non-veterans will require new non-farm homes will he 
4) within the year; (8 
(3) Still another 1,200,000 non-farm families are living doubled up with from § 
friends or relatives; of crit 
\ (4) 2,500,000 farm families are living in homes that ought to be con- (9 
demned and replaced as soon as possible; adequa 
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(5) 7,000,000 non-farm homes are not fit to be lived in and must be 
replaced; 

(6) Vacancies and new construction even under the Wyatt program 
will accommodate only about 3,000,000 non-farm families by the end of 
1947 and this will still leave nearly 10,000,000 homes in immediate need of 
replacement and a perspective need of at least another 500,000 a year to 
provide for population growth; 

(7) At least 16,000,000 new low-cost housing units will be required to 
fulfill the Nation’s needs within the next ten years; 

(8) The democratic goal for a sound society is a decent home for every 
family; 

(9) The whole world is looking toward America for a demonstration 
that it can and will harness its tremendous potential productive capacity to 
fill the peacetime needs of its citizens, of which housing is the major one; 

(10) Wyatt’s Veteran’s Emergency Housing Program, despite all handi- 
caps, had succeeded by October 31 in raising production of building mate- 
rials 89 percent above December, 1945, established new construction of more 
than 800,000 housing units at a record-breaking rate, encouraged the devel- 
opment of factory-produced industrialized housing; 

(11) The removal of price controls nullifies many of the measures 
which Wyatt required to speed the construction of housing and imposes the 
need of a new application to the housing problem; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations petition the President, and the Congress of the United States, to: 

(1) Meet one of the foremost problems through a reinforced and 
strengthened over-all housing program based on a recognition of the mag- 
nitude of the needs of the homeless veterans and our slum families, while 
at the same time appraising realistically America’s potential productive 
capacity to meet this need. 

(2) Raise the sights of the housing program to 2,000,000 units a year. 

(3) Enact the General Housing Bill, S. 1592. 

(4) Wage an all out-campaign for the maximum use of existing 
facilities through temporary requisition of unused housing, the allocation 
of hotel space to veterans, the use of feasible and convenient resort facilities 
and immediate stoppage of discrimination against families with children. 

(5) Enact an amendment to the Patman Act which will permit the 
leasing of war asset plants under nominal] leases, make direct grants to 
the National Housing Agency for the provision of development funds and 
loans for working capital to assure manufacture and erection of 1,000,000 
assembly-line homes a year. 

(6) Enact a further amendment to the Patman Act to permit the 
Federal Government to mass purchase industrialized housing, and to dis- 
tribute them through local housing authorities for rental to homeless 
veterans and others. 

(7) Limit profiteering in housing so as to assure occupants that they 
will have decent homes at a cost they can afford. 

(8) Increase the amount of money available for premium payments 
from $400,000,000 to $600,000,000 to assist producers to step up production 
of critical materials in the face of decontrols on building materials. 

(9) Eliminate all deferrable and non-essential construction to assure 
adequate supply of materials for veterans’ housing. 
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(10) Encourage labor and veterans to form their own cooperative 
housing groups, which can deal directly with the producers of industrialized 
housing and sharply reduce the cost of marketing houses by reducing 
middlemen profits. 
COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the 



















































resolution. s 
The motion was seconded. t 
DELEGATE BERNE (United Office and Professional Workers): Mr. P: 

Chairman, I would like to rise in support of the resolution and register from o 

the floor of this convention a vigorous protest concerning the housing situa- gi 

tion as it exists in this country, concerning which I believe the CIO has a és 
tremendously important role to play. 
I am not going to get on the floor of the convention with a repetition of 
. of any of the figures as to the untold misery and suffering of the people of in 
this country, nor am I going to aggravate anybody by reminding them of the of 
great prospects held out to the people of this nation during the course of the Or 
recent struggle in which we were told that upon a victory a new era would po 
open up for the people of this nation in which the entire resources of our we 

country would be placed at the disposal of all humanity generally and our oo 

people specifically. qui 
We are today confronted with housing problems that are a national 

shame. In this great land of ours we have the resources in our factories and lab 

mines and mills, and we have the workers in this great nation, to solve our the 

housing problem, and yet we have callously ignored that; and while dis- tior 
cussing this subject at convention after convention, I think it is important of 
at this time to point out we face a conspiracy which will not be too difficult for 
to defeat with the resources behind CIO. tion 
Essentially we have a vastly powerful building monopoly, a _ building 

trust and building material corporation who resist with all their power any dent 

movement which is a threat to our own special privileges. Alongside of that him 

we see real estate interests who, seeing a threat to their special privileges cour 
and profits, refuse to cooperate in an adequate housing program. And finally, The 
to the shame of the entire labor movement, we find a few of the more back- | 
ward leaders of the American Federation of Labor Unions who also see in acco 
the creation of an adequate housing program a threat to their own special tion 
interests, and they minimize the need of their own membership to support I co 
such a program. more 

As far as CIO is concerned, I think that this great movement of ours has deleg 

played a most decisive role in this whole housing question. We have directors I 

and national officers who have constantly directed the attention of the people devel 

of this country to the question. In the meantime, the veterans and farmers bond 
and workers, and veterans of our Unions, are faced with degradation and a in the 

depression of standards such as we have never seen before. I believe the I 

entire membership of the CIO can make an outstanding contribution by giving the d 

more effective implementation to this question and by impressing on the mem- Indi 

bers of CIO not only the contents of this resolution but also the necessity G 

of arousing the people to the great danger inherent in this crisis. I believe 

the major weakness in this situation is not through any want of effort by 

the CIO but lack of sufficient support down below, and our inability to see 

clearly that the people and workers in this country will respond and back Fi 






up this movement and once and for all wipe out this shame upon our nation. 
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At this point the committee which had been previously appointed, 
escorted Mr. A. F. Whitney, President of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, to the platform, amid the applause of the delegates. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will please be in order, and 
we will hold in abeyance final action upon the resolution now under con- 
sideration that we might take up our regularly scheduled special order of 
business. 

Just a short time ago I had the unusual opportunity and of course the 
rare privilege of attending and addressing the convention of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. I had been invited there by the President of that 
great organization. I received a most cordial welcome from both the officers 
and delegates of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

In the course of the convention’s deliberations it did take advantage 
of the opportunity to discuss a matter in which this convention and all 
members of our organization have a prime interest. That was the affiliation 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen with the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Circumstances, for the moment at least, precluded the 
possibility of this affiliation being effectuated, but nevertheless there is that 
warmth of feeling and that bond of fraternity existing between the members 
and officers of that organization and ours that I must not forget, and I am 
quite sure the delegates representing our organizations will not forget, either. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen is a mighty organization of 
labor. It has made great contributions to the welfare of the people and to 
the labor movements of America. Its thinking is progressive. Its organiza- 
tional structure, to say the least, is thoroughly democratic. The President 
of this great organization has been serving the interests of his members 
for many, many years, devoting himself to the promotion of his organiza- 
tion’s welfare and to the welfare of our great nation. 

In my more or less intimate and very friendly relations with the Presi- 
dent of this organization I have had many opportunities to advance with 
him many important issues affecting the future destinies of this great 
country of ours. I was particularly pleased with the many happy associations 
I had with him and our departed leader, President Roosevelt, while he lived. 

No one could feel more deeply grateful for the splendid reception 
accorded me by the officers and delegates representing that great organiza- 
tion at their recent convention, and, speaking in the spirit of reciprocity, 
I cannot help but remind President Whitney here that no one could feel 
more happy then I do that he has come over to meet with and talk to the 
delegates at our regular CIO convention. 

I am quite sure that his presence here and my presence there will 
develop, I hope in the days to come, into a more closely knitted fraternal 
bond of friendship between those organizations that might eventually result 
in the culmination of a perfect romance. 

I am happy indeed to be accorded the rare privilege of presenting to 
the delegates of the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations my very good friend, Al Whitney. 

(Applause. ) 

MR. A. F. WHITNEY 
(President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen) 

President Murray and delegates to this Eighth Constitutional Conven- 

tion of the CIO: 
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_ and at a lower cost in human suffering. 





I am happy to be here and to bring you the warm fraternal greetings 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

This convention gathers at a time when labor’s hard-won rights are 
under ever-increasing attack. The rumble of reaction grows daily louder 
across our horizon. We cannot yet anticipate the exact nature of the attack 
upon us nor its strength, but we can be certain that it is coming. We can 
be equally certain that labor will not retreat! We. will not surrender a 
single rung of the ladder up which we have slowly and painfully climbed 
through years of heartache, constant struggle and sacrifice. You delegates, 
representing forty powerful unions, will be preparing both through your 
own unions and through the mighty structure of the CIO to meet and conquer 
this attack on labor’s rights. And you can be sure of the unswerving 
determination of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen to fight shoulder 
to shoulder with you. Together we will win through to victory sooner 














Slightly more than a month ago your distinguished President came 
down to Miami Beach, Florida, and shared with the delegates to the Brother- 
hood’s 28th Convention his views on the problems confronting labor and 
the strategy necessary to insure success. Phil Murray is no longer a stranger 
to railroad trainmen. His steady rise to leadership in the labor movement 
has won him the admiration and affection of working men and women 
everywhere. I have been associated with him many times when labor has 
gathered its strength to meet an onslaught against its security and freedom. 
Phil Murray is beloved by labor as few men ever have been. And when he 
addressed the Brotherhood Convention the applause of our delegates set 
a new high for rejoicing in that fabuolus land of Florida. 

As you know, the Brotherhood reluctantly refrained from accepting 
at this time the invitation extended on behalf of the CIO to affiliate formally 
with you. It seems to me very important that everyone understand clearly 
the nature of the trainmen’s decision to remain independent. Labor; 
enemies are already seizing on that action, distorting its meaning and 
spreading false propaganda that labor is divided and weak and will be an 
easy pushover for a strong attack. You and I know how false this propa- 
ganda is. 

The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen has been in existence for 63 
years. It had its origin when a small group of men met in a caboose of 
the Delaware and Hudson Railway back in 1883 at Oneonta, New York, 
and decided that the time had come for railroad workers to seek for them- 
selves the protection against the hazards of their occupation which neither 
the laws of the land nor the doubtful benevolence of railroad management 
provided. Since that time the Brotherhood has grown steadily. It has never 
faltered through depressions, wars, and the hostility of many railroad opera- 
tors and reactionary politicians. 

The experience which the railroad trainmen gained through their 
unionism has, I believe, been helpful to many a union in its early days, 
and the Brotherhood is proud to feel that it has played a vital role in the 
growth of organized labor in America. But the tradition of independence 
is a strong one, and the delegates, while demonstrating their unmistakable 
admiration for President Murray and wholehearted sympathy with the 
progressive course which the CIO has charted, simply decided not to change 
their status. That is all there is to it. 

I sometimes think that we trainmen are a little like Texans. Both 
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trainmen and Texans like to assert their independence. But just as the 
United States has no more loyal sons than those who come from Texas, so 
does organized labor have no more devoted union members than railroad 
trainmen. We may insist upon preserving our traditions, but let any foe 
challenge labor or the existence of a labor organization and the railroad 
trainmen will rush to accept the challenge. They will fight with every 
ounce of strength they possess, shoulder to shoulder with other labor groups 
to defend labor’s cause. Let no one tell you that the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen has anything but the most profound admiration and respect for 
the vigorous growth, the wise policies and the magnificent leadership of 
the CIO. We decided against formal affiliation, but will cooperate with 
you 100 percent. 

The similarity of policies and the progressive spirit of the members 
of the CIO and the BRT and not accidental. Our policies were born out 
of the same fire of human suffering. And the fighting spirit of both our 
organizations represents the flowering of seed planted in the soil of bitter 
experience. Self-preservation taught us long ago that unemployment must 
be resisted with a positive program to develop the American industrial plant 
and to make it serve the needs of the people. The disastrous effects of wage 
cuts, not only upon the individual lives of our members, but upon the well- 
being of the nation as a whole, have been challenged by the BRT members 
many times. Discriminatory lay-offs have hit us hard; we have learned to 
battle aggressively against them and many other abuses. The cynical efforts 
of the management of many railroads to force unjust and tyrannical working 
conditions upon us is the same experience which you have been confronted 
with in the practice known as the “speed-up.” Each time management applies 
the pressure to make labor waste its strength and virility by this unholy 
practice to enrich the coffers of a few has given us the same vision of the 
chain gang or the galley slaves of old. The workers have learned through 
bitter experiences that they will never be treated as human beings until they 
are organized into militant labor unions capable of protecting themselves. | 

The BRT has learned these lessons the hard way in common with the 
rest of organized labor. Beyond that, however, we have asserted that any- 
thing affecting the lives of working men and women is of concern to or- 
ganized labor as a whole. No union can successfully travel in a self-made 
rut seeing no further than the problems immediately affecting its own 
day-to-day existence. Thus, we have joined in the fight for effective price 
control, for adequate housing for veterans and other American families 
lacking decent homes, for the extension of medical care to everybody who 
needs it. We have fought to protect the economic and social gains of labor 
on the political front as well. The BRT has long urged labor to recognize 
the necessity of taking the broad view of human welfare. It is always willing 
to cooperate with legitimate labor organizations to advance the human wel- 
fare and promote security in the homes. We applaud the wisdom of the 
CIO in setting this fundamental principle as one of its major policies from 
the very day of its inception back in 1935. 

No labor union has a monopoly on the wisdom and tact required to 
operate successfully. Hence the BRT has been benefited by the experiences 
of the CIO and some other labor unions. 

All organized labor should be systematic and recognize thorough tech- 
niques in dealing with human and common problems. 
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The BRT in its 63 years of militant effort has a membership of 219,000 
throughout the United States, Canada and Newfoundland, and has been 
successful in bringing about many improved working conditions and advances 
in wages in the railroad industry. Throughout the years, and especially 
during the regime of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, its political and social 
influence for the betterment of mankind has been recognized. However, 
since the reigns of government have fallen into the hands of the Pendergast 
gang the Brotherhood’s political influence has temporarily been on the wane, 
and this statement may be applied to some other groups of organized labor. 

And right here I want to interject a little statement that I like, and 
I hope you will. This has to do with a proposed site for Mr. Truman's 
statue. A liberal association was trying to decide upon a place for a statue 
for Mr. Truman in Washington, D. C. They decided it wouldn’t do to place 
it next to George Washington, because George Washington never told a 
lie. They decided it wouldn’t do to place it next to Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
because he kept his-word. The association was in much of a quandary, but 
after careful consideration decided to place it next to Columbus, because 
Columbus didn’t know where the hell he was going, Columbus didn’t know 
where he was when he got there, and he didn’t know where he had been 
when he got back home, and he did it all on borrowed money. 

Four thousand years ago Moses said to the Jewish people, “Pick up 
your shovels, mount your asses, lead your camels and ride to meet the 
Promised land.” Four thousand years later Harry Truman said to the people 
of the United States, “Throw down your shovels, sit on your asses, light 
up your Camels; this is the Promised Land.” 

The CIO, with its mighty force now approaching seven million members, 
ig a social, political and economic power in our society. We have watched 
with satisfaction the development of one new service after another. We 
have admired the ever-increasing quality of scientific approach of your 
Department of Education and Research. We have not had the facilities 
to do as thorough a job of bringing together all the facts pertaining to any 
one problem, analyzing them, and presenting them with simplicity and 
drama, as you have. With your numerous newspapers and other sources of 
information, your membership is informed, and can hurl lies back in the 
teeth of those who utter them. Out of this work has come a program for 
social and economic action which challenges the imagination and gladdens 
the soul of American working men and women. 

We have watched the development of your community service work 
throughout the country knowing that the test of labor’s selflessness as well 
as its ability to meet the challenge of modern times rests essentially on local 
or community action. We find a parallel in your community services to that 
of the Brotherhood’s insurance writing activities and protective work. Both 
have their origin in a desire to make life more secure and to discharge the 
responsibility of intelligent citizenship. 

We have watched the growth of the Political Action Committee of the 
CIO. Throughout the land, trainmen write in to tell us of the effectiveness 
of the job it is doing. The Brotherhood, too, is an old hand at political 
action. Inability to get decent treatment from railroad management led 
to successful attempts to win by legislation what management refused through 
negotiation. 

I read a great deal in the papers these days about the alleged failure 





of the CIO-PAC to perform as effectively in 1946 as it did in 1944, when 
it worked for the re-election of President Roosevelt. I know you are not 
misled by this newspaper propaganda, and I want you to know that neither 
are the railroad trainmen misled. We recognize the fact that the Truman 
administration has gone Republican. The difference may be aptly repre- 
sented as between tweedle-de-dee and tweedle-de-dum. With the shadow 
of this national failure falling across the land, it was impossible for labor 
to muster the support in this last election for many progressive candidates 
who deserved re-election. Many of labor’s friends went down to defeat. 
This should not discourage us; rather it should make us more insistent that 
candidates be put forward for public office in the local community, in the 
State and in the Nation whom labor, along with the rest of the progressive 
forces, can enthusiastically support. Your PAC has demonstrated the tech- 
niques of successful political activity. But the experience of the elections 
two weeks ago points to one weakness which we must correct. Just as an 
automobile gets stalled when a road disappears into a swamp, so political 
techniques cannot be applied when the country i¢ up to its knees in mud. 
Our job, therefore, is to work with every ounce of determination and ability 
to secure candidates for office whose election we can really support. 

I want to say, my friends, that the election results of November 5th 
mean that we should go to work and work harder than we have ever worked 
before. It means that we should prepare with a greater determination for 
the 1948 campaign, and since the vote was small on November 5th there is 
a hope that we can win in 1948. 

The BRT was active throughout the country in the recent election and 
we expect to become more active in 1948. Our convention which closed 
only 12 days ago approved a greatly expanded information service whereby 
we expect to help our members discharge adequately the duties of intelli- 
gent citizenship in this increasingly difficult age. It goes without saying 
that we expect to get greater public understanding of the problems which 
railroad train and yardmen face. We have the experience, the energy and 
the crusading spirit. We cannot lose if labor will stand together and see 
the light and work for labor’s friends. 

I did not come here today to advise you, for your experienced and 
highly effective leadership needs no counsel from me. I would not like to 
pass this opportunity by, however, without speaking to you of some of the 
pitfalls confronting labor. I have been active in organized labor for more 
than 50 years. And in that half century I have learned to steer clear of 
some very obvious traps which held nothing but tragedy for labor. I expect 
to go on learning for the rest of my life, but there are some things which 
I hope labor will never have to relearn. 

First, I want to speak about the need for labor unions to be militant. 
Trade unionism dies when militancy disappears. Unions are held together 
by a sense of brotherhood and a very articulate appreciation of the fact 
that each member is a partner in a great movement to win security, hap- 
piness, freedom and a high standard of living for all. All trade unions are 
born in the same way—a band of crusaders gathers together and decides 
to do something about the injustices from which working men and women 
suffer. Some labor unions are satisfied with a small measure of success 
and think Utopia has been reached when an issue of the Wall Street press 
appears without an attack on labor. Utopia is still a long way off, and until 
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we reach it no one can ever say that labor has won for its members the kind 
of life to which a human being is entitled. 

The economic power arrayed against labor is enormous, but there need 
be no inevitable chasm between the workers and this economic power of in- 
dustry. Militant unionism alone can bridge that chasm. Militant unionism 
alone will force a recognition that laboring people are human beings and 
must not be treated as articles of commerce. Do not confuse contemptuous 
tolerance with the respect to which you are entitled as free men. Militant 
trade unionism is the only way to win friends and influence industrial leaders, 

A secondidanger which labor must be on the lookout for is the attempt 
to turn members against their unions and leaders. Down through the years 
I have seen many attempts on the part of industry to break the back of 
militant trade unionism by attacking and circulating lies about leaders, 
Through insidious propaganda they will seek to turn workers against the 
men who represent them. I speak with some personal knowledge of this 
" gince you may recall that Grand Chief Johnston of the Engineers and I were 
charged last spring with leading railroad workers on a strike which they did 
not want. And the President of the United States appealed to trainmen 
and engineers to repudiate their leaders. His appeal, however, fell on deaf 
ears, as the train, engine and yard men of the nation have no more respect 
for him than they have for the Pendergast cesspool from which he gained 
political recognition. Had this happened, the personal fate of Grand Chief 
Johnston and myself would have been of little consequence, but the tragedy 
to the memberships would have been enormous, as it would have required 
some time for them to restore their straight thinking and rebuild their pres- 
tige. 

It is tragic that union members are sometimes influenced by what they 
read in the daily newspapers about their leaders. This tragedy is also a 
challenge. It means simply that there is a small group which does not under- 
stand what unionism is all about. And on their behalf a great deal of 
vigorous educational work is needed. 

I would not be honest with you if I did not mention a third danger 
which threatens unionism. I call it the “issue” danger. And this is the way 
it works. Whenever a union is successful in its program, whenever workers 
begin to live as human beings, a large section of industry sees a threat to its 
profits or unchecked power. To meet this threat an issue is tossed into the 
ranks of labor in an effort to divide them, weaken their strength, and ham- 
per their program. 

In my time I have observed three big issues, none of which ever had 
any real influence in the labor movement. All of them were used by reac- 
tionary forces to retard the growth of organized labor. I refer to Socialism, 
the nihilistic practices of the I.W.W.’s and Communism. One of the most 
magnetic labor leaders this country has ever known was Eugene V. Debs. 
He was also a Socialist. But it is significant that working men followed 
Debs not because he was a Socialist, but because he was a fighting leader 
who won for them some of the reforms they so urgently needed. Debs never 
made any great number of converts to Socialism. He was feared by the 
industrial lords of his day not because of his political beliefs, but because of 
his effectiveness as a leader. The lesson is clear! The measure of a man’s 
leadership is not his political beliefs but his ability to give effective voice 
and effort to the yearnings and the pent-up demands of the men he repre 
sents. 
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And so it is today. Many urgently needed economic reforms are labeled 
Communistic in an effort to defeat them. Labor leaders who preach no 
doctrine more radical than the Sermon on the Mount are charged with being 
Communists in an effort to undermine their position and deprive labor of 
their leadership. No, Communism is a thoroughly discredited doctrine in 
this country; it has won only a handful of adherents. It is, therefore, no 
accident that these charges of Communism coincide with an increasing at- 
tack on organized labor. The fact that a man’s leadership can be crippled 
by labeling him a Communist, when he is merely a patriotic American citi- 
zen, is proof of the monstrous power of reaction in this country today. 

I speak to you out of a lifetime of experience. Do not let this issue 
divide you. If you do, labor will be set back many years in its struggle to 
achieve dignity and security and freedom for the average man and woman. 
Your energies and your militancy will be consumed in a futile witch hunt. 
The staggering load of economic and social misery on your back will grow 
heavier. Stick by your demands for the settlement of grievances and for 
the recognition of your rights as free men. Do not allow yourselves to be- 
come the tools of Fascist or reactionary forces. This is the only successful 
road which labor can follow. 

Good luck and God speed you and your brotherhoods in the CIO. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Whitney, on behalf of the delegates 
attending this, the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the CIO, I wish to 
express our deep appreciation for the splendid address you have just made 
to the delegates here this afternoon. Your advice and counsel is noteworthy 
because of the great experience you have had throughout your long life in 
the labor movement. 

I should say to you at this moment that this mighty organization, the 
CIO, is not going to be divided by anybody. It has been a united movement 
since its very inception. It remains a united movement and will continue to 
be one throughout its entire existence, I hope. Like all other labor organ- 
izations in the United States, and in fact, all other organizations, we are 
composed of human beings and visited therefore with all of the human frail- 
ties of nature. None of us—I hope none of us profess perfection. We have 
our divisions of opinion and we, I suppose, in the years to come, will be sus- 
ceptible to divisions of opinion. That is mighty healthy. If we were all 
united in the sense that we had one opinion on every subject I imagine that 
we might become a little rusty. That of course is what has happened to our 
ancient friendly enemies in the other house of labor. Their thinking has 
become corroded, and their seats are leaden because they are of heavier 
weight, and if someone said to me today that there is an obvious and very 
evident shortage of fat in this country, I should say to them that that 
shortage of fat would immediately disappear if all of the clumsy labor 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor had their heads knocked to- 
gether. Enough fatty substance would be found there to overcome any 
shortage of fat the nation is now experiencing. 

But don’t be disappointed, President Whitney, if you should pick up a 
paper occasionally and find we are having arguments in the family of CIO. 
We have them here. And I suppose we are going to have them. I think it 
is a healthy thing that we do have them, a mighty good thing for the move- 
ment. But in the end we solve our problems within this family of unions, 
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and when the solution is found we have no disagreement as to how it ought 
to be implemented. 

We are proud of this movement, and President Whitney, we are proud, 
in fact very proud of your organization. I am sure that it is heartening to 
the many delegates representing our many organizations in this convention 
to hear you say that that great organization, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen will continue its manifestations of cooperation toward the CIO, 
There is a link and a bond of genuine fraternity between both organizations, 
There is a real bond of friendship between both organizations that has been 
evidenced in the course of the last few years. We hope for its growth and 
we hope for its very healthy development. 

Might I therefore again express in behalf of this convention to you, 
President Whitney, our very sincere appreciation for your presence here and 
your truly magnificent address. 

I thank you. 


Discussion on Resolution No. 30 (resumed). 

We interrupted the proceedings of the convention at a time when we 
were giving consideration to Resolution No. 30 on the subject of housing. 
The Chair now recognizes Delegate Thomas, of the United Automobile 
Workers. 

DELEGATE THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, as Chairman of the CIO Housing Committee I should like to say 
to you that it is very doubtful if there is any more important problem facing 
America today than the problem of homes and houses. The best way to 
guarantee liberty and democracy in America is for every family in America 
to have the opportunity to have a home. A great many million Americans 
today do not have that opportunity. 

There are ways and means by which this problem can be solved. This 
resolution states that we need in America at least 16,000,000 new homes 
in the next ten years before we will have adequate housing in this country. 
Most of us realize that the war did not cause the housing shortage, but only 
helped to cause it, due to the fact that there was no houses built during the 
war. The housing shortage began a good many years ago, and there were 
various reasons for it. One of the main reasons we find is due to the fact 
that housing is still being built by methods that were used 100 years ago 
in this country. In recent years there have been developments in housing 
under which houses can be built in factories, the same as automobiles, and 
which, if put to use, could go far towards solving the housing shortage in 
America today. 

This resolution calls upon the President of the United States to do what 
he can to help solve the housing shortage, and one of the things he could 
do would be to call a special session of Congress, and have Congress pass 
the Wagner-Ellender-Taft Housing Bill. Your committee of the CIO, along 
with the committee of the American Federation of Labor, worked very 
closely with Senator Wagner in developing the ideas placed before the 
Senate and the House in that bill. The bill was passed unanimously in the 
United States Senate before Congress recessed. When the bill came up 
before the House it was bottled up in committee and not permitted to come 
to the floor of the House—in my opinion, because many of the reactionary 
politicians in Congress knew that that housing bill could be passed through 
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the House of Representatives, so they bottled up the bill so that the House 
would not have an opportunity to vote on it before the last elections only 
a few weeks ago. 

There is other opposition in this country to a decent housing policy. 
We have the opposition of the real estate interests in this country who feel 
that if there is a housing shortage real estate costs can be raised and higher 
profits can be made. As a result of that policy fewer and fewer homes are 
available to the workers and the veterans of this country. There are literally 
millions of workers and veterans in America today living in tents and trailers, 
when actually there is no reason for such a condition. Yes, there are many 
thousands sleeping on park benches. 

But many groups of society in America today—and I refer especially 
to a man who has represented the Veterans of Foreign Wars on a radio broad- 
cast several weeks ago from New York City, took the position that the only 
way to solve the housing shortage in this country was to lift all ceilings on 
materials, prices, etc. I predict if that was done there would be less housing 
for veterans and for workers in this country, due to the fact that real estate 
prices would jump so high and rents would jump so fast that it would be 
practically impossible for the workers of America, or at least a great cross 
section of them, and the veterans to find homes. 


The argument is also used that if all restrictions were lifted on housing 
there would be more high cost housing built by people who can afford to 
pay higher prices, and as a result that will cause lower type houses to be 
vacated, into which workers can move. But I say if America, if our govern- 
ment goes along with that idea it seems to me we are condemning the vet- 
erans and others who need homes to live in slums, and I am quite sure 


there is no member of the Congress of Industrial Organizations who wants 
to see our veterans living in slums. There is no question that if the problem 
of housing is solved in America for veterans, the problem of housing for 
workers of America will be settled along with it. 

We see an attack made today on Mr. Wilson Wyatt and his program, 
he being coordinator of all the housing agencies of the Government. I 
say to you that I don’t believe there is an agency in Government today that 
is doing a better job than that housing agency is doing, and all of this 
discussion of lifting the restrictions on rent, building materials, etc., will 
not produce one more house, but rather what we will see is more commer- 
cial building in America, and I say our housing problem must be solved first. 

We do know that actually there are today certain restrictions against 
commercial building, but those restrictions are not enforced by Mr. Small, 
under whose department those enforcements are supposed to be put into 
effect. I think every one of you know that those restrictions are not en- 
forced, due to the fact that practically on any corner in any city you can 
find at any time new beer gardens, theatres, and all sorts of buildings being 
built, and every one of these buildings is certainly taking away from the 
veterans and the workers of America the opportunity to have a home for 
themselves. 

Another factor in this whole discussion has to do with the building 
trades of the American Federation of Labor, who are opposed to any new 
methods of building houses. They feel that if there are new methods of 
development it will create unemployment on the conventional type of home. 
My only answer to that is that if houses can be built on an industrialized 
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basis—and I know they can be—it would create more work for the building 
trades of the American Federation of Labor and not less, because if more 
people could buy cheaper homes, even though they were industrially built, 
it would create more employment for more people who would buy more 
conventionally built houses, and I say we must go on record trying to help 
do everything we can for the workers of America. 

In the past several years that I have been Chairman of the Housing 
Committee I feel that this subject has been slighted too often by the 
Councils in our metropolitan areas, and I feel that those Councils should 
become more interested in this problem of better housing for the people 
and should use their efforts towards putting pressure on in the right places 
to get more houses, and if they do that houses can be gotten. 

I say I don’t think the workers in that industry would appreciate any- 
thing any more than showing them the way in which they can have a home, 
The people who are in the banking industry and in the great insurance com- 
panies, if they are not:able to build these houses and do not want to build 
them for no other reason than that it would cut down the great profits that 
these corporations are making, then I say the Government should do some- 
thing, I say it should take over the great government plants built by our 
government during the war for the production of planes and tanks and 
guns, which are standing idle today and permit those plants to be used for 
producing housing. 

Yes, there are those who say we don’t have the materials available to 
put up houses today. I say that, too, is a false statement. There is plenty 
of material in America to build homes for the people of America in the 
plants which are standing idle in our country. For instance, in the aluminum 
industry—a product of which a great deal more could be used in the housing 
field, because there are houses already developed, made out of aluminum 
and they meet every, test of the conventional house and can be sold cheaper 
than the conventional house—and yet what do we find as far as aluminum 
is concerned? We find great plants in America standing idle because the 
people who have control of that industry say there is not enough things to 
produce aluminum for. 

The housing problem of America, if adequately solved, will not only 
protect democracy in America but will also be the answer to the problem 
of full employment in America. There can be no question that there will be 
full employment for everyone in the next few years if every family in the 
United States can have an adequate home to live in. 

I ask those of you who are here at this great convention representing 
the National and International CIO Unions, and particularly those repre- 
senting CIO Councils in our metropolitan areas, to help the people that you 
represent, to see that proper legislation is passed, preferably the Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft Bill, and to see to it also that restrictions remain on rent 
controls, that restrictions'are lifted on materials, even though you are being 
told today that control of materials is just a lot of red tape which is stall- 
ing the housing program. 

The program of the CIO has always been not only to support housing 
built by private enterprise, but also to support public housing for those 
whose incomes are so low that it is impossible for private enterprise to 
take care of that problem. It is a known fact that there are millions of 
workers and millions of families in the United States that cannot afford to 
buy homes under any conditions, and I say to you I think you should check 
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into this problem more than you have in the past, to see that the people 
of America, the veterans who went overseas to fight for America and to fight 
for democracy and for our country, are given a fair deal and that this 
problem of housing is solved, if we really mean what we say, that we want 
democracy to go on in America. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 


Resolution No. 31 


HOSPITAL SURVEY 

WHEREAS, The 79th Congress enacted last August the Hospital Sur- 
vey and Construction Act, making available to the States the sum of 
$75,000,000 per year for the five years beginning in 1947; 

WHEREAS, These funds are to be used to assist the several States, to 
inventory their existing hospitals, to survey the need for and to develop 
programs for construction of added hospital facilities, and to construct public 
and other non-profit hospitals in accordance with such programs; and 

WHEREAS, The Act requires that these State plans, to be submitted 
for approval by the Surgeon General, shall provide for facilities ‘without 
discrimination on account of race, creed, or color, and for furnishing needed 
hospital facilities for persons unable to pay therefor’; and 

WHEREAS, The Act provides for the creation of a Federal Hospital 
Council to aid the Surgeon General, the State advisory councils, “including 
representatives of the consumers of hospital services,” to consult with the 
State agency in carrying out State plans; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations go on record 


as urging our constituent international unions and State and City industrial 
union councils to lend every support to the wholesome, and democratic 
administration of this Act, and to assure so far as possible that the plans 
submitted under the Act and the representatives chosen to carry it out will 
serve the purposes of the supporters of this legislation. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

A DELEGATE (Name not given): Mr. Chairman and delegates, in sup- 
port of the resolution, I believe it is a well known fact that the present 
hospital facilities are inadequate throughout the country. I believe it is 
less well known that there are hundreds of counties in this country that 
do not have a single hospital in them to provide hospital services to the 
people of our country and to our membership. 

Last August there was enacted a measure called the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act, making available to the States the sum of $75,000,000 
per year for the five years beginning in 1947, and these funds are to be 
used to assist the several States, to inventory their existing hospitals, to 
survey the need for and to develop programs for construction of added 
hospital facilities, and to construct public and other non-profit hospitals in 
accordance with such programs. 

I want to express regret that this resolution fails to take note of the 
economic problems of 1,000,000 workers in this country, the hospital 
workers. Salaries paid in hospitals today are as little as $18.00 a week for 
a 48-hour week. I think the Unions are not generally aware of the fact in 
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the highly organized industrial communities there are hundreds of hospital 
workers working under conditions that are deplorable. This is not a fact 
which is of no concern to you except in a general way. I think you know 
or should know that these economic conditions are responsible in a great 
measure for the present delinquency that exists. 

With reference to the nursing situation, there is net a single hospital 
from Coast to Coast that is prepared to give you and your families and 
your membership the kind of nursing service they need when forced to go 
into a hospital for attention. 

As to our mental institutions, it is unfortunate that reference to them 
was left out of the resolution, and we would like to request that you give 
it the same consideration. 

There are no laws which govern the hospital workers, they are denied 
the right to organize, and conditions among these workers are so deplorable 
that the working population of this country suffers as a result and can find 
no adequate relief when in need of hospital services. 

I would therefore like to ask the convention in adopting this resolution 
to see that we do everything possible to insure the wholesome. and proper 
administration of this act, and that we pay some attention to insurance, 
as this bill when adopted will provide the money from the Federal Govern- 
ment that will be used to increase wages and some measures set up to 
guarantee 1,000,000 workers in this country will have a solution of their 
grievances and the protection of the law. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 32 


VETERANS 

More than a year has passed since V-J Day marked the end of hostilities 
in World War II. Millions of men and women who participated in the fight 
for preservation of democracy have returned to their homes with a just 
anticipation of being permitted and enabled to enjoy the fruits of democracy. 

They have found a nation in which rising living costs and inadequate 
wage levels have combined to place the veteran, along with all other working 
men and women in the nation, in a position of increasing inability to supply 
for themselves and their families the necessities of life. 

They find, in addition, a host of special problems which plague the 
veteran much more directly and profoundly than others in the country, and 
they find that for these problems little or no provision has been made in the 
planning and conduct of our postwar reconversion. They face, primarily, a 
scandalous housing shortage. They face inadequate provision for their 
education and for their support during their period of schooling. They find 
a loan program which is ineffective to meet their real needs for assistance 
in the provision of homes, businesses and farms. 

The CIO now pledges its renewed support to the veteran for: 

(1) Increased allotments for veteran education and for their support 
during schooling, and removal of the recently imposed and unjustified limit 
which prevents subsistence allowances and a veteran’s in-training income 
from totaling more than $200 per month. 

(2) Increased benefits for disabled veterans and their dependents. 

(3) Federal unemployment insurance for veterans, assuring a minimum 
$25 a week payable for the duration of the veterans’ unemployment for 4 
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period up to two years, if necessary, including veterans out of work as a 
result of a labor dispute. 

(4) More liberal and effective provision for loans to veterans to pur- 
chase homes, businesses and farms. 

(5) Real veteran priority in the purchase of surplus properties and 
special provision for the sale of these properties in units small enough to 
bring them within the reach of all veterans. 

(6) Full protection for the job rights of veterans, including full accumu- 
lated seniority for all time spent in the service, all promotions which they 
would have received had they not been in the service, and full vacation bene- 
fits for every veteran commencing in the year of his return. 

(7) Full use of the on-the-job and the apprenticeship training provi- 
sions of the GI Bill of Rights with adequate safeguards to prevent subsidiza- 
tion of industry or fraud upon the veteran. 

(8) Democratization of our armed forces, including elimination of 
unwarranted special privileges or caste distinctions and reform of the present 
outmoded and unjust courtmartial system. 

(9) Unions and management should arrange through special agree- 
ments to provide jobs for disabled veterans on the basis of matching job 
requirements with capabilities of the handicapped. 

(10) The mustering-out pay bill should be amended to furnish retroactive 
coverage to veterans who were discharged to resume essential civilian 
occupations during the war. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE VAN GELDER, United Clerical Workers, Local Industrial 
Union: Brother Chairman and fellow delegates, this resolution covers all 
special problems and special considerations that must be given to the vet- 
erans, and I don’t think there can be any argument about it, and I certainly 
am in favor of the resolution. 

I would like to say a couple of words about the veterans’ question. I 
think perhaps some of us too easily assume that the veterans in the United 
States will dissolve into a body politic and never assume a status of a sep- 
arate social forum. Certainly in a recent election the veterans as such did 
not cast any block vote. However, it we do have a serious depression in 
this country and if we have widespread unemployment and misery, as is 
now being freely predicted, it is very likely that the veterans will emerge 
as a powerful organization in this country and may have a decisive effect 
upon the future of our country. 

Now if that is the possibility it seems to me that we should try to 
have an ally amongst the veterans we can count upon to be on our side in a 
struggle for progressive legislation and conditions in this country. 

What I am talking about is simply this, the American Legion and the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, generally speaking, are today forces of con- 
servatism in this country. They do not fight for the things we fight for, 
they do not support the measures that we support. The American Veterans 
Committee, on the other hand, has a program which is entirely consonant 
with that of the CIO, and they have gone down the line for all those 
Measures, full employment, Social Security, housing legislation, price con- 
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trol, minimum wage and full employment, that we have fought for. Now it 
seems to me that we would be well advised to give this organization a little 
help. I know that the CIO policy officially is to be impartial as to these 
veterans’ organizations; but I will ask the delegates to look over this little 
pamphlet that has been distributed here which shows the record of the 
various organizations, and I suggest you cannot be impartial in the face 
of that record. 

The American Veterans Committee is pledged and its membership igs 
pledged to a progressive policy which is practically identical on the legigs- 
lative field to the policy of the CIO. The American Veterans Committee has 
able leadership, it has an excellent program, but it needs the members, it 
needs more members, and we can help them get some members and, in my 
opinion, the leaders of this organization and of the constituent Inter- 
national Unions of the CIO would be well advised to help the American 
Veterans Committee with new membership and to provide ourselves with a 
natural ally which stands for the things we stand for and which, in its 
time of stress and crisis in this country, can be counted upon to aid us 
if we aid them. 

Now I don’t want to draw this out, and it is getting late, and I know 
the delegates are restless, but I think the CIO should give more considera- 
tion to the advisability of helping the American Veterans’ Committee to 
build them up and help them to become as powerful a force in this country 
as they should be, and not to allow the youth of America to drift by default 
into American Legion Posts and Veterans of Foreign Wars Posts all over 
the country where they are stultified, restricted, and not given the educa- 
tion or leadership to develop into a progressive social force in this country; 
and I hope the leaders of the CIO Unions will give the AVC’s some real 
help in their movement. 

DELEGATE STRAUSS, Fur and Leather Workers: President Murray 
and fellow delegates, I want to speak in favor of this resolution, not par- 
ticularly in favor of any veterans’ organizations that exist today, because 
it is my ‘belief that in, spite of the fact that all veterans’ organizations have 
in some measure helped veterans, some more and some less, there can be 
no question that in our country the organization that has done the most 
and helped the veterans in matters affecting them is the CIO. 

The CIO veterans’ program has been the greatest thing on behalf of 
the veterans who have returned after having won a victorious war. Whe 
they went overseas and went through the suffering and the combat time— 
and I know about that, it is not theoretical, I went through the five cam 
paigns from the beaches of Normandy to Germany—after having the hopes 
and the dreams that were given to them by our unfortunately now dead 
great Commander, President Roosevelt, after having had those dreams of 
a better world and coming back home only to find that since his death 
these dreams have been betrayed, and to be faced with a situation where 
over 2,000,000 veterans are today without decent housing and over 1,000,000 
veterans today are on the unemployment list, and the disabled veterans do 
not receive adequate care, pensions held up, and the job training programs 
are not being adequately provided for, and discrimination against veterans, 
and particularly the Negro veterans of the South existing more than eve 
before—it is absolutely necessary for us to follow this program, to support 
and carry it out and bring it home to every National Union the CIO has. 
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I believe one thing has been left out of this resolution and, Mr. Presi- 
dent, therefore I offer an amendment to this resolution; I would suggest 
that this convention support and call upon the government for the passage 
of a bonus for our veterans. I believe that Congress providing $3.00 a 
day for the veterans who served in our country and $4.00 a day for those 
who served overseas is an immediate necessity. : 

I want to call on this convention in thinking about this problem to 
ask them to think about it and not wait for a great period of unemploy- 
ment to come, not to wait for a Hoover refusal of the bonus martyrs in 
Washington before we take up this problem. The bonus is needed now, 
today, by veterans for readjustment and rehabilitation; and I move as a 
part of the resolution that the great CIO call upon the Government to pass 
this bonus for veterans, and I think it will be a measure that will help the 
veterans and labor to fight together for a better world for which we fought 
and won the war. 

DELEGATE STANLEY, United Office and Professional Workers: In 
support of this resolution and in support of certain remarks of the delegate 
of the International Fur Workers Union, I, too, like the previous speaker, 
spent some time overseas in the Southwest Pacific. During the war a great 
drive was waged among veterans in the attempt to convince them that the 
labor movement would not and did not want to serve their interests. That 
such a drive was made was no accident. From the very inception of the 
creation of a large army in the United States attempts were made to cap- 
ture the minds of the veterans and turn them against labor. This drive 
is still continuing. 

The war has been over only a short time, and yet there is a tendency 
on the part of some people to feel that the problems of the veterans are 
being taken care of. The veterans got out of the Army with mustering 
out pay that went very quickly. They returned in an era of prices which 
had risen far beyond the meager mustering out pay. They came back home 
to find that houses were unavailable, they came back to find that all of the 
promises made to them were not to be fulfilled, and the veterans in the 
Army who had questions to ask about labor, who are daily exposed to 
propaganda in the slick magazines, have their eyes open. 

The tens of thousands of veterans who are taking the lead on picket 
lines throughout the nation are testimony to the fact that the veterans are 
now awake to the fact that their greatest friends in America is the labor 
movement, and first and foremost among these is the CIO. 

But we would be mistaken if we let matters remain right there. The 
veterans this winter are facing a special problem. It is quite proper that 
the CIO should put in the forefront as one of its foremost planks a demand 
for measures which will facilitate the ability of veterans to buy their own 
homes. 

But this will not solve the problem of the large rank and file of our 
members who are working men and women. They need adequate housing, 
and CIO should make its voice heard along those lines. We should demand 
that our Government, which displayed during the war that they should 
Provide adequate housing for the soldiers, now provide adequate housing 
for the veterans, and I say if this problem cannot be solved in the United 
States for the veterans it cannot be solved for the American people as a 
whole. The hastening of the solution of this problem for veterans will 
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mean that the problem of housing for workers, whether members or vet- 
erans, will be hastened. 

I believe we have a special obligation to deal with this problem facing 
the veterans in the day to day world. It is my experience in our organi- 
zation that organization work is needed. In all our collective bargaining 
efforts and in our organizing efforts veterans should be called together to 
discuss separately their problems as veterans, to make absolutely certain 
that when our contractual problems are presented to employers they permit 
more rapid advancement of the veterans than would otherwise take place, 
because veterans in the service lost opportunities that would otherwise be 
available to them. It is only just that CIO should forward this special 
plank in behalf of the veterans. 

I am sure if CIO continues along the path already laid down the over- 
whelming number of veterans in the United States will register their sup- 
port of the labon movement, and they will not become a threat to us in the 
“struggles we have, but they will fight shoulder to shoulder with CIO fora 
better and more prosperous America and for a better life. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 


Resolution No. 33 


RELATIONS WITH FARMERS 
The reactionaries of this country, spearheaded by the National Associa. 
tion of Manufacturers, carry on an intensive hate-labor campaign beamed 
especially on the rural sections of the country. 
As an example, these forces have purchased farm newspapers, sponsored 
radio programs and bought hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of adver- 


tising space. It is obvious their intentions are to influence rural people to 
elect Congressmen and State Legislators who will pass anti-labor laws. 

A classic example of this is the infamous Case Bill which, if passed, 
would make it impossible for labor organizations to function; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That to combat this anti-labor campaign we propose the 
following action: 

(1) Establish joint farmer-labor committees wherever possible into 
which may be drawn representatives of different labor, farm, and civic 
groups to work out programs of mutual benefit for labor and the family 
type farmers on a legislative scale. 

(2) Promote farmer-labor joint conference from time to time where 
each group concerned may take part to their mutual advantage. 

(3) Help farmers prepare and distribute literature to city workers 
showing costs of producing farm products and the margin between what 
farmers receive and what people in cities have to pay. 

(4) Bring about an interchange of farmer and labor speakers so that 
labor can learn of the farmers’ problems and the farmers can learn the 
problems with which labor is confronted. To take action to offset disruptive, 
anti-labor propaganda by distributing literature among farmers on how labor 
unions operate, their dues, how their funds are spent and other information 
of a similar character. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 
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Resolution 'No. 36 


WORLD FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS AND INTERNATIONAL 
LABOR COMMITTEES 


The World Federation of Trade Unions is now a functioning body with 
the participation of practically every important trade union organization in 
every country of the world. 

In this great body of labor there are represented the workers and the 
common people of the entire world—joining large countries and small, men 
and women of all races, creeds, color and nationality. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions is dedicated to the important 
tasks of the total destruction of Fascism; the preservation and extension of 
democracy; the maintenance of peace and the assurance of security of jobs 
and an increased standard of living for all; and to combat and expose the 
efforts of all reactionary forces to sow seeds of disunity among the peoples. 

During the period of the functioning of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions it has made clear to the whole world that the workers of the world, 
the common people of the world want peace and want security. It has 
demonstrated that it is possible for the representatives of the labor move- 
ments of the countries of the world to work together harmoniously and to 
reach effective solutions of the problems which vex the world. 

Joint committees of the CIO and the labor unions of Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union and Italy have been established and have set as their major 
tasks the further strengthening of international trade union unity and 
friendship among the workers of these nations; for the maintenance of peace, 
enjoyment of democracy; mutual assistance and exchange of information 
about developments and activities relating to the working people and their 
organizations; and exchange of trade union delegations. 

Representation of the World Federation of Trade Unions in the United 
Nations will increase the influence of the workers of the world in the de- 
termination of the policies of the nations and will be of tremendous signifi- 
cance in the struggle to achieve the aspirations of the common men. 

The World Federation of Trade Unions, in its Executive Bureau meet- 
ing of September in Washington, D. C., unanimously approved a resolution 
condemning the suppression of trade union liberties in Greece and de- 
manded that the Greek government restore such liberties and permit the 
calling of a new Greek Trade Union Congress; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO commends the efforts and work of its Presi- 
dent and his fellow officers in the establishment of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions and international joint labor committees, their participa- 
tion in its councils, and pledges its complete support for continued affilia- 
tion and effective implementation of the decisions and policies of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions and of the joint labor committees. 

We further pledge our complete support in the campaign to obtain 
representation of the World Federation of Trade Unions in the United 
Nations. : 

We reaffirm our support of the position of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions Executive Bureau and pledge our aid to the Greek workers 
in their struggle for freedom and democracy. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 
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Resolution No. 36 






WOMEN 


WHEREAS, Employers generally have attempted to dislodge and down- 
grade women from the positions which they demonstrated their ability to 
hold during the war; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO, through its collective bargaining, 
legislative and community activities, fight to insure the protection and 
achievement of equal rights of women both on and off the job; 

(2) That the CIO unions endeavor through collective bargaining to 
provide for equal pay for women, equal opportunities for promotion and 
advancement, adequate maternity leave and protection against discrimina- 
tion in hiring and firing; 

(3) That the CIO champion all legislation designed to raise minimum 
wages, shorten hours and improve working conditions for women, and that 
in place of the now so-called Equal Rights Amendment which actually would 
deprive women of present protective legislation, it support a genuine equal 
rights bill assuring women full citizenship rights in regard to property, 
custody of children and including the right of equal pay for equal work. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 





















The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE RITTER, United Office and Professional Workers: I think 
we should spend a little time on women, since they represent almost one- 
third ‘of the labor force in this country, and get in an organization like ours, 
the great CIO, which has always made as one of its planks the question of 
equal rights and equal opportunity for all minority groups, including 
women, we have seated-here on the floor of this great convention less than 
25 women. So if this is a problem in our organization, the CIO, we can 
see what the problem is in the country at large. 

Women have refused, since the first introduction of industrial labor, 
to bring down the cost to the employer in wages and in working condi- 
tions. Even in the organization which I represent, the Office and Pro- 
fessional Workers, where the majority of the workers are women, we have 
neither equal pay for equal work nor equal opportunity. In our field of 
banking, insurance, social service, publishing and others, the men who work 
at the same jobs as the women, although they are in the minority, get 
higher pay and better chances of advancement. So that the fight for equal 
pay and for equal opportunity is one which must be waged with much greater 
vigor and force than ever before. 

At the same time there are special problems facing us in this fight, 
because women are also mothers, and therefore there must be special laws 
and special provisions made for their protection in that role. We must fight 
at the same time for protective measures for women as we fight for equal 
opportunity. * 

The final resolve of this resolution concerning the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment is extremely important. We must fight harder for a real amendment 
which will guarantee equal rights for women at the same time that it 
protects women in their special functions as mothers in society. 


The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried. 
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Resolution No. 39 


PROHIBITION 


WHEREAS, (1) Our Nation, during thirteen years of National Pro- 
hibition (1920-1933) experienced its greatest era of crime and disorder, 
coupled with the complete breakdown of the law enforcement agencies and 
the corruption of our entire political system; 

(2) During the years of the so-called “noble experiment,” moderation 
(or temperance) in the use of alcoholic beverages was forgotten, the moral 
code having become so distorted that excess was no longer frowned upon; 

(3) National Prohibition destroyed the system of licensed and regulated 
alcoholic beverages, substituting in their place the illicit, impure and un- 
wholesome products of the moonshiner and the bootlegger; 

(4) National Prohibition destroyed the source of billions of dollars 
in tax revenues for the Federal, State and Local Governments, placing a 
greater burden of taxation elsewhere, in addition to this loss of revenue, 
the abortive attempt to enforce the Prohibition Law required the expendi- 
ture of additional millions of dollars, placing yet another great burden upon 
the taxpayers; 

(5) The destruction of the alcoholic beverage industries, which was 
the first direct result of enactment of the Prohibition Law, followed by the 
whole or partial destruction of the allied industries, cost millions of Ameri- 
can workers their jobs, flooding the labor market and weakening or jeopard- 
izing the wage structure and working standards of all other workers; 

(6) National Prohibition created the gangster and the racketeer; in- 
creased the alcoholism and drunkenness rate in the United States; led to 
the corruption of our youth; made lawbreakers and hypocrites of our citizens; 

(7) The American people in 1933 repealed the National Prohibition 
Law, having tried it and found it a failure. In the referenda conducted 
that year, approximately 66 percent of the voters favored repeal, and in 
numerous surveys conducted since then, this same proportion of the people 
is still opposed to any and all prohibition laws; 

(8) Despite this repudiation by a two-thirds majority of the voters, 
the prohibition forces in the United States are again working to restore 
the law. Prohibition has again been saddled upon many communities 
throughout the United States, and unless we organize strong opposition to 
the prohibition movement, it will continue to spread and eventually succeed 
in again restoring National Prohibition with all its accompanying evils, not 
the least of which will be the loss of employment for millions of American 
workers; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Eighth Convention of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations go on record as being unalterably opposed to the enact- 
ment of any and all prohibition laws, Local, State or National; and 

(2) That the National, Regional, State and Local officials of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations stand instructed to aid the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers of America, 
in their fight against the return or spread of Prohibition. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Feller, of the 
Brewery Workers Union. 
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DELEGATE FELLER, United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink 
Workers: Mr. Chairman, officers and delegates, I want to speak briefly on the 
merits of this resolution and give you some potent facts and figures and 
some reasons why this convention should support those who pursue their 
trades in the alcoholic beverage industries. This subject has been treated 
altogether too lightly ever since the repeal of prohibition approximately 14 
years ago. 

All of you are aware of the fact that the alcoholic beverage industries 
are licensed industries and are controlled by local, State and federal laws, 
We have very good laws, but, like many other industries, we have abuses 
in the dispensing of our goods to the general public. These abuses spring 
from the saloon keepers who, through their greed and lust for profit, re 
gardless of the outcome of their doings, encourage the abuse of the privilege 
of drinking. We have very good laws, and the only trouble is that our 
enforcement officers are lax in their efforts, which only affords more food 
and ‘fruit .to/the Dries to continue their program which, if it is not stopped, 
will eventually and ultimately end in national prohibition again. 

All of you are aware of what we went through for thirteen years. This 
country experienced the greatest era of gangsterism and crime in its history, 
and we certainly do not want a repetition of that era. 

To give you some facts and figures to show that this is a potent sub- 
ject, in the State of Ohio on November 5th just passed we had 60 local 
option elections. Over 77 percent of the rural areas in the State of Ohio are 
dry. The tactics of the Drys are to dry up the rural districts so that they 
can move on into the metropolitan centers, and under our system of voting 
the day will come when we will be faced with State-wide prohibition, which 
will eventually mean national prohibition. 

In the State of Indiana bills are going to be presented in the coming 
Legislature for statewide prohibition. 

In Kentucky, to name another State, 92 out of 120 counties are dry— 
not because the people don’t want to drink, but because they want to boot- 
leg and defy the laws of our Government, and take away our rightful rev- 
enue. This menace to society continues on in spite of the fact that 66 per 
cent of the citizens of the United States voted to repeal prohibition. 

To give you an example of what we were faced with in our industry 
this year, we had a 30 percent grain cut, and the people of these United 
States were led to believe that that grain cut was for the purpose of feed- 
ing the starving people of Europe. This is not true, because barley as it 
is used in the stages of our industry is not fit for tabla use. This grain was 
not shipped to Europe, and because of, that it was dumped on the ground in 
our grain belts because our storage bins were not big enough to hold ou 
production, and at the same time we lost about 27,000 members through 
layoffs—a situation similar to that which the Packinghouse Workers faced 
in the recent meat shortage. In the meantime beer and whiskey were 
being imported into this country from the so-called starving countries of 
Europe. 

I might add in conclusion that in State conventions the CIO have 
endorsed and adopted bills of a similar nature, and I only urge that this 
convention go on record, not so much in support of the workers in the 
alcoholic beverage industries, but as a support and help to us in forming 4 
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barrier of protest against any further encroachment of the Drys, so that 
we will not be again faced with national prohibition. 
The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried. 


ESCORT COMMITTEES 
President Murray announced the appointment of the following escort 
committees 
Committee to Escort Rabbi Stephen Wise 
Jacob Potofsky, Samuel Wolchok, R. J. Thomas, L. S. Buckmaster, Clin- 
ton S. Golden, Richard Carter and Paul Seymour. 


Committee to Escort General Dwight D. Eisenhower 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The committee to escort General Dwight Eisen- 
hower is made up of delegates to this convention who served during the 
recent war: John Grogan, Michael Harris, William Lavelle, Austin Hogan, 
Victor Canzano, Emil Mazey, James Matles, James Fadling, Phil Van Gelder 
and Meyer Bernstein. John Grogan will act as the chairman of this com- 
mittee and will arrange to escort General Eisenhower to the convention hall 
at about 1:15 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. We will have some special ex- 
ercises at 1:30 preceding his talk, which will begin promptly at 1:45 o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS - 

Messages of greeting were received from the following named individ- 
uals and organizations: 

Local Union 1326, United Optical Workers. 

St. Joseph County, Indiana, Industrial Union Council. 

Lake County, Indiana, Industrial Union Council. 

Worchester Industrial Union Council. 

Ketchikan Industrial Union Council. 

Local 2697, United Steelworkers of America. 

National Committee for Labor Palestine. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to ask the delegates to be here 
promptly at 9:30 tomorrow morning. The Chair will now entertain a mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and recess, to meet at 9:30 tomorrow morning. 

A motion was made to suspend the rules and adjourn until tomorrow 
morning at 9:30. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and at 4:40 P. M., the conven- 
tion stood adjourned until 9:30 A. M., November 20, 1946. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary Carey read the following message: 


Paris, France 
November 18, 1946 
Philip Murray, President 
Annual CIO Convention 
My best wishes for your annual convention. The World Federation of 
Trade Unions takes this opportunity of sending greetings on behalf of its 
Seventy-one million members in fifty-six nations. We are sure that the CIO 
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will take sound decisions in favor of workers’ rights and social progress and 
against the wave of world reaction. The CIO the great American trade 
union organization enjoying organizational independence and constitutional 
autonomy will know how to take decisions placing all American workers, both 
men and women, side by side with the workers of the entire world for a just 
and durable peace based on Democracy and anti-Fascism. 
LOUIS SAILLANT, Secretary General, 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 


ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: You have at your tables this morning a copy 
of the current issue of “Economic Outlook,” and also a booklet containing 
the report of the National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination. In 
order that you may have a brief explanation as ta what it is should be done 
with these documents I am requesting the Director of Education and Re 
search, Mr. Kermit Eby, to take a few minutes explaining those matters to 
you. 

MR. KERMIT EBY: I wonder if all of you would take a look at your 
“Economic Outlook,” the one that is on the tables. We are not necessarily 
going to have a class this morning, but you will remember that in President 
Murray’s speech he called attention to the profit picture in the United States. 
Next, if you will look at the “Outlook” you will see the charts which we are 
very proud of, which describe certain basic facts in the analysis Mr. Murray 
gave. 

These “Outlooks” cost money. They have no value as far as the com- 
munity is concerned or as far as your Union is concerned if they are permitted 
to drop on the floor. I hope that each of you will take the “Outlook” home 
and examine the letter on the inside, which makes possible immediate sub- 
scription and also suggests that if you want to buy the “Outlook” in group lots 
that is possible. We have an arrangement whereby you may have the name 
of your Union or your Industrial Union Council, if you would like to have 
that, on the pamphlets distributed. 

I would suggest if any of you want copies of the “Outlook” in great 
numbers, you sign the order blank, put it in Box 245, this hotel, and we will 
start things moving as far as you are concerned. 

The reason I am particularly interested in calling attention to this “Out- 
look” can be best described as follows: I think that American radicalism, 
American rural radicalism as I knew it is based on one idea historically, and 
that was anti-monopoly. When we were at home in northern Indiana, prior 
to election there was a certain transferrence in the thinking that took place 
among the rural people. The mental transferrence was this, they said that 
labor had become the modern monopoly in the concentration of power. 

We have in this “Outlook” a document against that fact. I hope that 
we can use the facts not only among ourselves but that we will introduce 
them to the small town papers and wherever you possibly can. 

I appreciate very much this chance to call your attention to the “Eco- 
nomic Outlook” of the CIO. If you want it in quantities, get your orders in, 
study it, lead discussion groups, and in that way you will help prepare the 
kind of thinking that will be necessary as the wage case develops in the 
months to come. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Continued) 
Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the committee, 
as follows: 


Resolution No. 17 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

The United States enacted its Social Security Program in 1935 long 
after most other advanced industrial nations of the world had established 
systems of social security for their people. At the time of its adoption our 
program was well behind the demands of the era and the progress which 
had already been made in other countries. 

In the years that have passed since passage of the Social Security Act 
of 1935, we have made little or no change to prevent our system of social 
security from falling farther and farther behind the advancing needs of 
the times. The level of our old age and survivors benefits has not been 
changed since 1939, despite the fact that those levels were inadequate then 
and, with rising living costs, are little short of preposterous today. 

We have nothing in our social security laws to provide insurance against 
the cost of illness. Our nation is weakened annually by thousands of un- 
necessary deaths and an even larger number of people suffering avoidable 
physical handicaps all traceable to our failure to adopt national provision 
for adequate medical care for all Americans and assurance of support during 
a period of disability. 

Our nation labors under a complex variety of unemployment insurance 
laws in the various States with inadequate levels of payment and periods 
of payment. 

Many hundreds of thousands of workers are denied even the inadequate 
benefits available under our national and State social security systems. 
These include agricultural workers, domestic workers, members of non-profit 
organizations, self-employed small business men and farmers, and govern- 
ment employes. 

Ever since 1943 the attempt in the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill for 
broad modernization of our social security system and for a national health 
program has been frustrated by Congressional inaction. 

We now face a period in which a strong and effective system of social 
insurance against the economic hazards of illness, death and unemployment 
will be essential to preservation of our economic structure. 

CIO, therefore, pledges its renewed support to a program of improve- 
ment and extension of our social security system for the benefit and pro- 
tection of all Americans along the lines outlined in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill. We undertake, as one of our primary legislative tasks, the 
speeding of action toward enactment of this measure as a step toward 
realization of the Economic Bill of Rights of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE BRAGG, Philadelphia Industrial Union Council: I want to 
make it definitely clear that I am for this resolution, but I do wish to kick 
it around a bit, and you might think I am against it. That is why I make 
this declaration. 

In the resolve it says that “‘We undertake, as one of our primary legisla- 
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tive tasks, the speeding of action toward enactment of this measure.” This 
should read, to my way of thinking, our major legislative task. It is a fallacy 
on new words to hook them together and calf them Social Security. To me, 
the way it stacks up today, it is nothing more nor less than social insecurity, 

It is, however, a step in the right direction. But I must say, as the 
President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen said yesterday, that they 
only took one step and could not put the other foot down because they did 
not know where they were going. This affects every laboring person in the 
United States of America and those that do not labor. Social Security should 
fit everyone from the cradle to the grave. 

We have on the payrolls of this nation approximately 15,000,000 people. 
With 140,000,000 population we therefore have in the neighborhood of 90,- 
000,000 people uncovered in any manner whatsoever for Social Security bene- 
fits. When we leave the majority of the people of this nation uncovered in 
Social Security, then we certainly have social insecurity. 

I was up very early this morning. I hit the streets about 6:30 and I 
saw working people going to work. I was amazed to see the aged and 
decrepit people on the streets, couples, if you will, with bowed shoulders, red- 
rimmed eyes, humps on their backs, some carrying canes with palsied hands, 
trying to support themselves on their way to work. Some of them, if you 
will, were on their way to this very hotel in which we are staying, coming 
here to do charwomen’s work, scrubbing floors and work of that kind. Go 
into any large building after the tycoons have finished their day’s business, 
where they have earned those $15,000,000,000 profits that Philip Murray was 
talking about, and what do you see? The aged citizens of this nation plug- 
ging away there at night time, trying to keep body and soul together, ona 
mere pittance wage. They have been shoved out of our corporations at the 
age of 65. 

The Unions cannot do anything about it. We call this a primary task, 
but it is a major task. Where do they go when their work is done? Not to 
some nice home where it is comfortable, they go to some hole in the wall or 
some attic room or some cellar, reeking with dampness and rats, infection 
and disease. 

I say it is high time we fill the halls of Congress, fill them so full that 
there is not room enough in there to cuss a cat without getting fur in their 
mouths, and let us get this thing to where our senior citizens get more 
benefits. 

We have many resolutions in this book affecting many subjects, but this 
affects each and every one of us. I have been coming to these conventions 
ever since the inception of CIO, and I remember the dark-haired people of 
ten years ago who are now around this hall the same as I am, with little 
hair and some of them with none. People do reach tha age of 65, and a lot 
of us here are going to reach the age of 65. I say to you, let us have our 
Senators and Congressmen pass an old age security law that they themselves 
will be willing to go home and take the pittance that they will provide for 
themselves, instead of the pittance that is now offered by this social inse- 
curity law we now have. Let us make the Social Security law a real social 
security law, and not a social insecurity law. 


I thank you. 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I agree with everything the previous speaker has said. I simply rise 
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to stress the tremendous importance of this matter to every delegate in the 
convention and every Union affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

Your organization has been doing everything possible to have an all- 
covering Social Security law enacted in the United States. Up to date we 
have failed, as everyone knows, but it certainly has been no fault of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. We have appeared before every com- 
mittee in Congress dealing with the subject of Social Security in all of its 
aspects. We have had help from many other agencies in America outside 
the CIO, so we have been continuing the battle, and, as I say, doing every- 
thing we possibly can. 

We have called to the attention of the Congress of the United States 
this fact, that many government officers, especially judges of the Supreme 
Court of the United States and all the federal judges have complete Social 
Security, receiving pensions after they are retired. We are for that, but we 
say this, and what is good for the Supreme Court, what is good for the judges 
of the federal courts of America is good for all the people of America as far 
as Social Security is concerned. 

So I simply want to take this occasion to thank the Department of Re- 
search of the CIO, especially Mrs. Ellickson, for the splendid work they and 
she have done in cooperating with the Social Security Committee. 

So I am not going to take up any more of your time. I am sure every- 
body understands this problem, and I will say in conclusion that what we 
want is a Social Security law that will remove fear from the minds and 
hearts of all men and women in America. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


Resolution No. 37 


ANTI-LABOR INJUNCTIONS 

The recent strike movement in American industry witnessed the revival 
on a widespread scale of the anti-labor injunction. Throughout the length 
and breadth of America, judges reenacted the most shameful eras in our 
history by openly intervening in labor disputes on the side of the employers. 

Injunctions have been freely issued in States where anti-injunction laws 
have been enacted to prevent resort to injunction in labor matters. 

Injunctions have been freely issued even though picketing was peaceful 
and no proper basis for an injunction was present. 

Injunctions have been issued to assist back-to-work movements launched 
in violation of the National Labor Relations Act. 

Injunctions have been issued against CIO unions and their members 
without affording them an opportunity to be heard and defend themselves. 
Judges throughout America, during the recent strike movement, have issued 
injunctions in complete disregard of the constitutional rights of workers: 
the right of free speech and the right of free assembly. In many courts in 
our land the vicious doctrine of conspiracy has been reinstated and judges 
have committee prejudice and partisanship to destroy workers’ rights, won 
only after years of bitter struggle. 

The recent failure in the City of Pittsburgh to destroy the strike of the 
power employes through injunction should be a demonstration that this anti- 
labor weapon does not afford any solution for labor disputes. 

The American labor movement has waged a struggle for almost half a 
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century against the evils of government by injunction. Despite the fact 
that the Supreme Court has agreed that the right to picket and to engage 
in concert activities are basic constitutional rights, despite the fact that 
many of our States have enacted anti-injunction laws, the abuses of the 
injunction in labor matters still continue; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The struggle to maintain and preserve the civil liber. 
ties of workers must be a continuing struggle for the CIO; 

(2) Anti-injunction laws must be placed on the books of all the States, 

(3) The attempts by judges to nullify existing anti-injunction laws 
must be smashed. Where loopholes are discovered in existing laws by anti- 
labor judges, these loopholes must be plugged by corrective legislation. 

(4) The CIO pledges to work unceasingly for the election of judges who 
will not permit the use of the courts for strike-breaking purposes. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The committee is now sug- 
- gesting an additional provision as an amendment to this resolution. This 
provision reads as follows: 

“We condemn the action taken by the Federal government in obtaining a 
sweeping injunction against the United Mine Workers of America. This is 
a clear violation of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. No anti-labor injunctions can 
dispose of the problems now confronting workers who see their earnings 
shrink before the fast rising cost of living. American democracy cannot 
tolerate any attempt to oppose economic slavery through vicious anti-labor 
injunctions.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution as amended by the committee. 

The motion was seconded. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I do not want to take up but very little time of the convention on this 
subject because, again, it is one that practically all of the delegates in the 
convention have made up their minds to vote upon. I think that I have had as 
much experience with labor injunctions as any delegate in this convention. 
I remember the time down there in West Virginia I had 136 contempt pro- 
ceedings pending against me at one time for alleged violation of injunctions 
that had been issued during organizing and strike troubles in that State. It 
was because of this condition, as well as many others, that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act was finally made the law of the land. 

As far as the proposition relative to the United Mine Workers of 
America is concerned, we are not going into the merits of that controversy 
in any way except, as the report states, we are dealing exclusively with the 
question of the issuance of injunctions to settle labor disputes and, as the 
resolution states, we are against anyone anywhere any time using the writ 
of injunction to settle labor disputes. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 


Resolution No. 34 


SECURITY THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Every year thousands and thousands of American workers with long 
years of seniority are displaced by American industry as no longer fit for 
service. Since the termination of the war thousands and thousands of older 
workers at an ever-increasing rate are being forced on the street to face 
hardship and want without adequate security. 

An increasing body of American workers are being pauperized by the 
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ruthless displacement policies of large-scale American industry. They are 
being discharged and forced to accept totally inadequate government pen- 
sions to support them for the remainder of their lives. 

In sharp contrast to the general provision made for the old age of 
corporate officers and executives, modern American corporate employers 
have tragically slighted the desperate need of the aged worker for security 
and for an adequate industrial pension. As a result of health hazards 
encountered on the job, thousands of American workers are now faced with 
draining illness and crippling disability. The lack of adequate provision for 
medical care, for health and hospitalization insurance has needlessly resulted 
in the destruction of our human resources. Not only the insecurity of 
old age and the insecurity of ill health, but the insecurity of interrupted and 
partial employment plagues the workers of this country. 

The struggle for a guaranteed minimum annual wage at a level sufficient 
to insure an adequate income is part of the struggle for the preservation 
of our human resources. But it is more than that. It is a struggle to bring 
to our economy a stability which will assure a sound economy. A guaranteed 
minimum annual wage is a just and sound means of bringing security to 
workers in industry and at the same time establishing an expanded purchasing 
power as a foundation for a stable economy. 

Security of the worker in his old age, the guaranteed minimum annual 
wage, adequate sick benefit plans, hospitalization programs and pension plans 
are all within the scope of collective bargaining. The CIO recognizes that 
if it is to truly serve its members it must conduct a vigorous collective 
bargaining program to bring to its members a coordinated program of 
security benefits. 

The collective bargaining relationship must become a means of assuring 
security to the worker against the hazards created by his employment. 
Very marked progress in this direction has been made by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Textile Workers Union, and other CIO unions. 

The CIO intends immediately to develop a broad program so that 
workers may be given a rounded protection in their living standards through 
collective bargaining contracts providing for adequate pension plans, health 
insurance plans, group hospitalization programs, and the guaranteed minimum 
annual wage. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE DAVID McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I would like to take a few minutes of the time of this conven- 
tion to point out to all of the delegates assembled the important nature of 
this particular resolution. There has already been some discussion on the 
floor here this morning on the subject of Social Security. This resolution 
calls for a type of Social Security which is separate and apart from that 
Social Security which is provided by the government of the United States or 
of the several States. This calls for Social Security through collective bar- 
gaining. It points out, as you will notice, that a number of unions are plan- 
ning to present comprehensive Social Security programs to employers when 
they meet in collective bargaining negotiations this coming winter. The 
United Steelworkers of America have been doing considerable work in this 
field and will be prepared to present an overall idea of the steel industry, an 
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idea which will comprehend a decent life insurance plan for the members 
of our organization, a decent and fitting retirement plan for the members of 
our organization, and also a hospitalization, sickness, dismemberment and 
disability plan for the members of the United Steelworkers of America. 

It is possible, or, it is entirely probable, that employers concede these 
additional benefits to our people. We cannot wait for many years for Con- 
gress or the State Legislatures to pass improved Social Security laws. Some 
little progress has been made in the field of Social Security, as the Officers’ 
Report points out, since 1939, but it is only a little bit of progress, and we 
are not going to wait for perhaps another ten years before the Social Se- 
curity laws are amended adequately. So we of the Steelworkers Union, and 
I know of some of the other Unions, intend to press these demands very 
vigorously in the coming collective bargaining conferences. Employers can 
meet them and appropriate clauses can be negotiated and put into the con- 
tracts. We contemplate that any plan which is negotiated shall be paid for 
exclusively by the employers. This is our basic idea, that the employers 
should meet the entire cost of the Steelworkers Social Security program. 

I would also like to point out that this resolution again brings up the 
subject of the guaranteed minimum annual wage. We have no intention of 
forgetting about the guaranteed wage. We intend to press this point very 
strongly in the coming collective bargaining conferences. Our organization 
and in fact the entire CIO will be better prepared to press the idea of the 
guaranteed annual wage in these coming collective bargaining conferences 
because we will know more about the guaranteed annual wage when we 
enter these conferences than we have ever known before. 

Research people connected with the several unions and the research staff 
of the CIO have been working on the guaranteed annual wage idea and have 
prepared quite a bit of interesting material. Then the Murray Lattimer 
Committee, working under the direction of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion, has been diligently at work for over a year now, on the 
subject of the guaranteed annual wage. I do not know when the Lattimer 
Committee will be able to make its report to the public, but I do know it has 
found out a lot of very interesting things. We believe that the information 
which we can obtain through the Lattimer Committee, plus the information 
which our research people have dug up, wil! be of great assistance, and I 
am sure any of you who are thinking in terms of obtaining a guaranteed 
annual wage, can get a great deal of information through Kermit Eby’s 
Research Department. 

We think it is possible, we think it is proper, we think it is just. We 
cannot forget the idea of the guaranteed annual wage in the coming collective 
bargaining conferences. Some of us may be successful, some of us may be 
unsuccessful in obtaining it, but I do say very definitely in so far as the 
Steelworkers are concerned we are going to present a well-rounded out pro- 
gram on the guaranteed annual wage in the industry, and I am hoping we 
will at least break through with some basic steel companies. 

We have about 15 or 20 contracts now in effect guaranteeing a minimum 
annual wage for our members with some of the smaller companies, and we 
hope to continue to build along that line. 

Here in this resolution is the basis for a well-rounded out Social Security 
program, something which will eliminate these God-awful conditions which 
the brother talked about here on the floor this morning. It will eliminate 
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the feeling of insecurity which concerns every man who works for a living 
and will eliminate his worries concerning his old age, and it will eliminate his 
fears about the welfare of his family whenever he is called to his Maker. 
DELEGATE POLLOCK, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
this is a resolution dealing with a subject that our Union can do something 
very substantial about. Taking our pattern from some of the older organi- 
zations in the labor movement we started early in a campaign in the Textile 
industry to try to cover our members by social insurance negotiated in the 
contracts. Up until the present time we have about 100,000 in the woolen 
and worsted industries covered by an insurance clause that guarantees death 
insurance, sickness insurance, hospitalization and doctors’ fees. In the cotton 
branch in the North of our industry we have some 80,000; in the carpet 
branch about another 40,000 and in the synthetic branch 30,000; in the 
miscellaneous branch some 50,000 additional workers, or a total of about 
300,000 textile workers covered by social insurance clauses in our contracts. 
I think in our coming wage negotiations we should think in terms of 
not only additional wage benefits, but try to negotiate for our members 
an insurance clause in the contract that will make these guarantees that 
while they are ill they will be taken care of. We think our demands in this 
respect are very moderate. We know that management maintains its 
equipment and its buildings in times of idleness or depression, and we think it 


‘js only fair and just that the workers who are employed in those plants in 


times of adversity, when sickness visits their homes, should be assured that 
they will be taken care of until they are healthy enough to return to work 
and take up their duties. 

We have talked about the Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill that would pro- 
vide prepaid health insurance for the people of this nation. We can see by 
reading the press and listening to the commentators that the American 
Medical Association is mobilizing its forces to see that that does not become 
law. 

With the trend of the election on November 5th I think the possibility 
of passing the Murray-Wagner-Dingell Bill is almost nil. If we cannot bring 
this protection to our members by national legislation then I think we should 
insist that this become part of our contracts, because I am quite sure that 
if the labor movement can make this widespread coverage among all our 
members it will not only be us in Washington insisting that our Congressmen 
pass this type of legislation, but we will have the employers down there in 
self-protection, shoulder to shoulder with us in order to pass it, so that the 
burden will not rest on them to continue payments on these insurance plans 
to protect the workers of these United States. 

It is a just project, it is a good project, and I assure you that the ne- 
gotiation of these clauses in our contract did more to make our members 
union conscious than anything else we have done in the past several years. 
We have extended this legislation in contracts not only to cover the im- 
mediate workers, but in many instances also covering the families of work- 
ers, and I think this indicates tremendous progress. 

We are now striving in our Southern contracts to introduce the same 
provisions. Within the last week in Gadsden, Alabama we negotiated with 
the White Manufacturing Company, an employer of some 3,000 workers, a 
two percent payment to the Union for them to buy insurance for the work- 
ers. If we are successful in spreading this insurance scheme into the textile 
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industry in the South, I know it will do tremendous good for the Union, 
because we know the health hazards of the Southern population. 

















































This is something we don’t need to talk about too much. It is some- 2 
thing all of us want, but it is something we can only get by an energetic or 
program, making sure we do not stop in our efforts to secure it until we have | 
reached our goal. al 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. un 

Resolution No. 2 to 
i 
ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED - 

This is a critical hour in the history of American labor. The well-laid qu: 
plans of organized American employers to destroy the labor movement are spe 
now apparent to everyone. The organizational gains of labor of the past bui 
ten years are threatened as never before by open-shop employers. and 

The powerful employer groups in this country are determined that the our 
unorganized masses of workers shall remain unorganized. At this. time it is 
imperative to continue the fundamental task of organizing the unorganized trib 
into strong and powerful unions. wit! 

The expanded strength and the increased membership of CIO unions The 
is our best defense against the anti-labor plotters of this country. We on | 
cannot and will not permit the job of organizing the unorganized to remain cam 
half-finished. that 

During the brief history of the CIO Organizing Committee, thousands perc 
upon thousands of southern workers have been brought the benefits of anxi 
collective bargaining. Organization of the southern workers has grown knov 
despite an employer-sponsored campaign of terror and repression unmatched been 
in our history. izing 

a RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO shall continue its fundamental task the | 
a of organizing the unorganized into strong and powerful industrial unions. or tl 
4 We commend the highly constructive policies and activities of the CIO mem 
y Organizing Committee in the South and pledge full financial support and ; 
i the complete cooperation of the CIO and its affiliated unions to the successful I wa 
p completion of its historic task. We a 
a (2) We must intensify our campaign to organize in areas where em- origi 
| ployers have sought to erect barriers of anti-union violence, intimidation, white 
¥ and collusion with public authorities against the right of self-organization. they 
qt Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. are G 
| The motion was seconded. to bri 
| PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Chairman Bittner, of the V 
Resolutions Committee. been | 

if COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- tions, 
; gates, as we all know, this question of organizing the unorganized is probably relatic 
| : the No. 1 matter before this convention of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- to des 
Fi tions. I do not intend at this time to go into all of the phases of or- is the 
4 ganizing the unorganized, but I do intend to take some time in reporting I 
on the efforts of the CIO Organizing Committee in the Southern section Labor 

of our country. munist 

I may say in the beginning that when we took over the work of directing organi: 
the organizing campaign in the South, because of our experiences in organiz giving 
ing not only in the South but in the North, the East and the West, we As 
realized that this was no ten months’ job or no one year’s job. We under them, 
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stood that very well. We have been organizing in some sections of our 
country, in the North, the East and the West and even in some parts of 
the South for more than 70 years, and yet we have this tremendous job of 
organizing the unorganized before us. 

As far as the Southern organizing campaign is concerned, it is going 
along just about the same as any other organizing campaign that has been 
undertaken by the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We did not expect 
to complete the job in a day, a month or a year, and so that there will not be 
any misunderstanding anywhere, the campaign in the South will be carried 
on in 1947 to a greater degree than it was in 1946. In the first place, we had 
quite a time finding a headquarters in the South—not that there was any 
special reason for it, except that as everyone knows, practically every office 
building in America is filled up. But we finally got a building with four walls 
and two floors and we started right there and built our Union by building 
our headquarters. 

We have in the South now about 250 Organizers on our field staff dis- 
tributed over 12 States—more in some States than in others, in accordance 
with the concentration of industry. We have in each State a State Director. 
Then we have under those State Directors regional and area directors carrying 
on the work of organization seven days a week and every week since the 
campaign got under way about the 15th of June. Of the field staff I may say 
that some 85 percent of all the men and women are from the South and 75 
percent of that field staff are made up of veterans. The reason we were so 
anxious to have a staff made up of veterans should be plain to all. We 
know what we were up against. We knew that every charge that has ever 
been made and some that have not been made would be made in this organ- 
izing campaign, so at least if a young man had spent three or four years in 
the South Pacific, in Europe or in Asia, certainly nobody could accuse him 
or them of attempting to destroy America because they happened to be 
members of the CIO organizing staff. 

When I went South many people talked to me about the Negro problem. 
I want to report to this convention just exactly what our policy is there. 
We are organizing workers in the South regardless of creed, color, or national 
origin because they are God’s human beings, and we are not organizing 
white people because they are white, we are not organizing Negroes because 
they are Negroes, but we are organizing all the workers because, as I say, they 
are God’s human beings. For that reason we are carrying on the campaign 
to bring them all into the Union. 

We have been charged with every crime on the calendar. We have 
been charged with attempting to destroy Southern industry, Southern tradi- 
tions. As for as Southern industrial tradition is concerned, as far as labor 
relations traditions are concerned in the South we certainly are not only trying 
to destroy them, but when the campaign is over they will be destroyed. That 
is the position we are taking on that matter. 

I am not going to say anything about the American Federation of 
Labor here this morning. They have been charging us with being Com- 
munists. That seems to be their chief attack upon the CIO in its attempt to 
organize the workers of the South, but while they are yelling around and 
giving out newspaper statements our 250 men and women are organizing. 


As far as the Ku Klux Klan is concerned the same thing applies to 
them. They may burn a cross on this or that mountain, but while they are 
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doing that we are bringing men and women into the Unions affiliated with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

We have the Columbians, whatever that is, some sort of a bastard 
organization that has been set up since the organizing campaign has started. 
But we expected all that. 

We certainly want no violence in this campaign if it can be kept out 
of this campaign. However, we are not in the South to conduct a Sunday 
School picnic, we are there to organize. We are not in the South to organize 
company unions. Therefore, we expect these tyrannical, Tory corporations 
and employers to be against our Union. To me it is a good sign, because as I 
say we are building a union of workers for workers and by workers. 

As far as other matters are concerned I want to read to this convention 
and make a matter of record what we have to say relative to some specific 
subjects connected with the CIO drive in the South. In a pamphlet that we 
issued a few months ago entitled, ‘Americans! 7,000,000 of Them,’ we say: 

“The charge that the CIO is a communistic organization is manufac- 
tured out of the whole cloth and is used solely for the purpose of confusing 
real Americans. 

“The organized labor movement is the nation’s major bulwark against 
communism and he and CIO President Philip Murray have devoted much of 
their lives to fighting the spread of communistic doctrine. 

“This smear campaign of the anti-union financial and industrial interests 
of the South is joined in by the AFL. 

“This campaign is used solely for the purpose of confusing real Ameri- 
cans regarding the purpose of the CIO in organizing the unorganized workers 
of the South and other sections of our country. 

“The CIO is a labor organization composed of seven million men and 
women workers who are real American folks just like any other group of 
people in the United States. 

“We do not deny that there may be some communists in the CIO, because 
we organize all the workers who are in a plant or industry. We take into 
membership only those men and women who are working in industry, and if 
the employers have hired a few communists they naturally are apt to become 
members of the CIO. 

“We must always remember that if there are any communists in the 
CIO, it is because they were first hired by employers—generally when their 
industries were operating non-union. 

“Everybody who wants to treat this question fairly knows full well that 
the CIO is an American institution made up, as we said, of millions of common 
people who are just folks like the rest of Americans. 

“Two and one-half million members of the CIO were in the armed forces 
of our country. They fought against Mussolini, Hitler and Hirohito for all 
the things we love in America. Surely this is the test of the Americanism 
of the CIO and its members. 

“The overwhelming majority of CIO members belong to the Methodist, 
Baptist, Catholic, Lutheran, Jewish and other faiths, yet none of our enemies 
would say that the CIO is a Methodist, Baptist, Catholic, Lutheran or Jewish 
organization. 

“The AFL joined with the non-union employers who are enemies of 
organized labor in the charge of communism in the CIO. In our organizing 
campaign we have refrained from attacking the AFL and have devoted our 
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energies and what intelligence God has given us to organizing the unorgan- 
ized. 
“In the penitentiaries of the United States today are several men who 
formerly were high officers of unions affiliated with the AFL. However, no- 
body would charge that the AFL is a racketeering organization made up of 
criminals because a few officers of the union are in the penitentiary. 

“In the Federal Prison at Atlanta there are more former bankers and 
business men than former representatives of all of the labor organizations of 
the United States. Yet no one who is a real American would charge, because 
of that fact, that business and banking are made up of criminals. 

“God knows that Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and I have devoted a large portion of our lives to fighting 
communism in the United States. That is one of the fundamental reasons 
we are So greatly interested in organizing the unorganized workers into the 
CIO. We know from experience that organized labor and genuine collective 
bargaining provide the best means of keeping communism from taking over 
in our country. 

“The AFL has made much ado about a letter being sent out by Morris 
Muster, former president of the United Furniture Workers, saying that 
communists control that organization of the CIO. You can take just about 
as much stock in Muster’s statement as you can in the charge that the AFL 
union of which Willie Bioff formerly was president is made up of criminals 
because Bioff was sent to the penitentiary for taking money from employers. 

“In some quarters we hear that Mr. John L. Lewis, formerly with the 
AFL, then president of the CIO, now back in the AFL, has said the CIO is 
a communistic organization. When Lewis was president of the CIO, the 
large steel, auto and other non-union employers, along with the AFL, charged 
the CIO with being communistic. Lewis firmly denied this charge and proved 
it was untrue. And if there are any communists in the CIO today there 
are certainly none that were not members when Lewis was CIO president. 

“We agree entirely with the statement of Dr. Louie D. Newton, president 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, that the only way Americans can meet 
communism is for Americans to work as hard at democracy as Russians are 
working at communism. 

“We certainly do not believe that the United States will become com- 
munistic, but we do say very earnestly that if such a thing should ever befall 
our fair land, it will be brought about by employers and financial interests 
who are willing to continue the swamps of degredation that breed the germs 
of communism and other isms that seek to destroy democracy, freedom, 
liberty, peace and happiness. 

“We cannot keep non-union employers, the AFL and others from at- 
tacking us. But, as God is our Judge, we know what the CIO stands for— 
and it does not stand for those things our enemies charge. We know what 
we are doing in our Southern campaign and that is to attempt to bring a real 
American standard of living to all of the people. 

“With the help of God, we will give our life to this task, not only for 
Southern workers but for all Americans. 


“Our campaign to organize the South is a campaign for a better America. 
We are bound to succeed because the overwhelming majority of our people 
want a better America in which men, women and children can live.” 


That is our answer to all of these charges, my friends. As I say, it is 
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going to be a long, hard fight Employers are using everything they have 
formerly used, and of course they have learned some new things. I am 
sorry, maybe they have learned some of their organization processes from 
the CIO. 

I feel this way—and I am sort of consoled in the fact that we are meet- 
ing more opposition each day, and I feel that the reason the opposition is 
becoming stronger each day the campaign is in progress is because we are 
doing something. If we were not organizing, if we were not doing some- 
thing, if we were not doing the things that would change conditions for the 
men and women of labor in the South the opposition would not be so great. 
So we expect opposition. 

A few of our people have been beaten up, that’s true. Well, that’s bad, 
but just because of the few people being beaten up we are not going to 
quit our work. We are simply going at it with more intensity and just a 
little more intelligence, if that is possible, and we are going to put every 
energy we have into the campaign. But I do say to you here in the CIO 
Convention they haven’t pushed us around too much yet, and I don’t think 
they will during this campaign in the South. 

As I say, we have had a few people beaten up and a lot of men and 
women fired because they joined the Union. I want to call this to your atten- 
tion and to the attention of the American people. The textile employers, 
especially in the South, have taken this very definite position. They have 
said, “We are going to violate the Nationa] Labor Relations law, we are 
going to discharge men and women for joining the Union; we are going to 
do everything else that we think we can get away with.” That is their 
definite position as stated in the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, July 
11, 1946. 

Mr. Powell Styles, Director of the National Labor Relations Board in 
the South, in a speech he made, stated very definitely that the employers 
were violating in every way possible the National Labor Relations Act. So we 
are up against that sort of a proposition. You can understand very well 
that an employer can fire 20 or 30 people and keep them out of work, even 
though at some time in the future he will have to reinstate them and give 
them back pay. Yet he feels that if by these methods the Union can be 
destroyed, it is done at a very low price. 

So we are up against all of these things, my friends, but we have been 
up against that before. The labor movement of America was organized 
before the National Labor Relations Act was passed in Congress. The men 
and women who built the labor movement of America did it, not with the 
help of Government, but in most instances because the Government was 
with the employers and against the Unions. It has only been in the last 
few years, since the administration of our late and beloved President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, that labor has received any help from the Government of 
the United States. . 

So we know we have to fight, that one thing you can rest assured of— 
myself, Brother Dalrymple and the 250 men and women who are on the 
organizing staffs, my assistants, Brother Baldanzi, Brother Phil Clowes, 
Brother John Riley, Brother Tom Scales, Miss Gladys Dickinson, all of us 
working together have made up our minds to this, that come what may, we 
are going to complete this job of organizing the South. 

I am not going to say too much about what we have done. There has 
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been entirely too much talk in the past few years about organizing the 
South, and not enough organizing done. We have talked about organizing 
the South in every convention that CIO has ever held, and I say to you that 
we can organize the South 100 percent in about one minute here in this 
convention. That’s good, but that does not bring the workers into Unions 
affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

Up until the beginning of this week here is the record—and it is a 
government record that cannot be disputed. We have won 256 National 
Labor Relations Board elections and we have lost 45. At the present time, 
or about a week ago we had pending 215 other petitions filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for elections, and no petition is filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board unless we have at least 65 percent of the 
workers in that plant signed up and having paid their initiation fees. That 
is the policy we are carrying out in this drive. 

I may say that the textile industry is probably the largest basic industry 
in the South. Lumber comes next. Then we have all of these miscellaneous 
industries and organizations affiliated with CIO, all of them in that section of 
our country. . That is the score today—215 petitions pending before the 


National Labor Relations Board, 256 elections won, and 45 elections lost. 


That is a blamed sight better than the Democrats did in the last campaign. 
In fact, it is just a little better than the Republicans did, so you can under- 
stand what progress is being made in our campaign to organize the workers 
of the South. 

There is one other matter I want to talk about for just a moment. Many 
people believe that this organizing campaign is carried on for the workers 
of the South alone. This fight to organize the South is the beginning of a 
fight for economic justice for every worker in America, whether he lives 
in the North, the East, the West, or the South, so that every working man, 
every Union affiliated with the CIO is interested, regardless of what section 
of the country the membership of that Union may be in. Let us never for- 
get that. 

Now, my friends, we have a couple of outstanding victories that I just 
want to mention. We had a terrific fight at Oak Ridge. Oak Ridge is the 
Hollywood of Southern industry. They have about as much to do with the 
basic industries of the South as Hollywood has to do with the basic industries 
of America. We went in there and we had a terrific battle. The AFL build- 
ing trades were there. They had every advantage so far as that was con- 
cerned, but when the campaign was over the CIO won the plant, with 6,000 
members in it, and the AFL won the plant with 600 members in it. The 
representatives of the American Federation of Labor were pretty sore about 
Oak Ridge. We had to get about 300 members of CIO Unions down there 
where they were counting the ballots on the night the ballots were counted 
to escort the National Labor Relations Board representative from Oak Ridge, 
because the AFL said that they would never let him out of there alive. 
Well, he got out of there alive, and we are alive. They are just about as 
dead ducks as they ever were. 

Another very important proposition was over in Mississippi. You have 
heard of dear old Mississippi, the land of Bilbo and Rankin. We went into 
the Masonite Corporation, the largest industrial corporation in Mississippi. 
The AFL was there, but when the election was over those 2,400 employes 
voted for the CIO. The night before we had the election Brother Bilbo 
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came down to Laurel, Mississippi and spoke in the Court House against the 
CIO, and said that if the CIO won that election the CIO would control 
Mississippi. We think he was exaggerating, as he always did, but we are 
willing to meet him on that very basis and take his word for it, because we 
won that election, and we haven’t lost a single election in Mississippi. 

Sure, the fight is terrific, but that is what makes life interesting, that 
is what makes us like it, that is the reason we are getting a lot of fun out 
of it, because, my friends, the harder they fight and the bigger they are, the 
harder they fall, and that is what they are doing and going to continue to 
do in the South as the months and the days go by. 

Well, they ask you what you are doing politically. We are doing abso- 
lutely nothing on the political field. We have one job to do and that is to 
organize. When the workers in the South belong to Unions affiliated with 
CIO, they then will determine their own political policy in the South. 

I may say this, as I have said it in Georgia. When Georgia is organized 
—and it is going to be organized under the CIO, you will find our old friend 
Gene Talmadge trying to break into the doors of the CIO Conventions and 
tell our people that he has always been misunderstood, that he has always 
been for the CIO and he always will be. That is the sort of a situation you 


run into. When the majority of the voters in Mississippi are for the CIO’ 


Bilbo will be yelling at the top of his voice for the CIO. We know these 
things, we have seen it in many other States in the United States, so we 
are not concerned about them. 

Now, my friends, I have made this report to you. I have not brought 
in any extraneous matters, except to say that in all of the lawsuits we have 
had—and we have had several of them to establish the civil rights of our 
people—we have won all of them. They cannot pass ordinances in Georgia 
preventing us from distributing literature; that question has been settled. 
They cannot stop us in North Carolina from using loud speakers; that ques- 
tion has been settled by the fine, able work of the Legal Department of the 
CIO and other attorneys from various International Unions represented in 
CIO. 

We have received every cooperation possible from the CIO national 
organization, and that includes the Director of Organization, Brother Allan 
Haywood. With 40 International Unions engaged in this campaign you can 
understand that at times we have a few little headaches, but we are ironing 
them out, so I say that the 40 International Unions in CIO are all cooperating 
with us to make this drive a success. 

We need the cooperation of every member of our Union, wherever they 
may be, and we are depending on you. 

Listen, when I was called into this campaign I was out on the Pacific 
Coast. Nobody asked me whether I wanted to go South or whether I didn’t. 
President Murray appointed me. I read it in the newspapers. I am going 
to stay there as long as Phil Murray wants me to stay there, and all I can 
say to you, to each International Union here and to each delegate and to 
your membership back home, all I can do is to give my life to the success 
of this campaign for my country, for my Union, and for my God. That 
I promise you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: As announced yesterday, we are to have a 
special order of business this morning resulting from an invitation which we 
extended to a very dear friend of ours to come over and talk to this con- 
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vention. Under the circumstances, therefore, it will be necessary for the 
convention to suspend the rules and dispense with discussion of the pending 
resolution until we have completed the special order of business. 

We have with us this morning a great citizen, a great friend of the 
common man, who has devoted a life in the ministry, a Rabbi of the Jewish 
faith. I know of no man in our lifetime who has devoted more of his ener- 
gies towards the upbuilding of a better America than this distinguished citi- 
zen whom I am about to have the honor of presenting to this convention. 
He has served, and of course continues to serve, a very useful life. It is 
true that he has loaned his great influences as an outstanding American in 
support of the things that all right-thinking citizens believe in, and that is 
universal democracy and the brotherhood of man. 

In the course of his career he has manifested a great interest, as Presi- 
dent of the American Jewish Congress and head of the World Jewish Con- 
gress, in trying to eliminate all forms of discrimination, particularly against 
the members of his own race. 

In his courageous fight for the freedom of the people he has ofttimes 
supported organized labor in its crusade to establish economic and indus- 
trial democracy. 

He is a very learned man, who has won for himself the universal re- 
spect of all religions and other great religious leaders. It is commonly 
known that he is the champion of democracy, and of course the champion 
of the common people, and he has been a friend of various Presidents of 
the United States, being particularly close to our lamented and departed 
friend, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. He gave all his time and his efforts in 
the course of the last great World War to support the champion of universal 


peace and universal democracy, Franklin Roosevelt. He has also given of 
his time and energy to raise and bring about the realization of higher living 
standards and better working conditions for the common man. 

It is therefore a most unusual honor and a distinct privilege for me 
to have the opportunity this morning of presenting to our delegates in this 
convention Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 

(Applause. ) 


RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE 
(President, American Jewish Congress) 


Mr. President, my dear friends, I did not come late in order to avoid 
praying for you. The prayers for you should be said in the next months be- 
ginning in January by the chaplains in Congress. The champions of the 
people who are to constitute the next Congress will require a great deal of 
praying for and a vigilant watching. We are assured these will do the first; 
you will do the second. 

I cannot tell you how grateful I am for the honor of this more than 
generous, and much more than deserved, introduction of me by that truly 
great American statesman who is the President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, Philip Murray. 

Mr. President and gentlemen, I take it that your invitation, your Presi- 
dent’s and Mr. Carey’s invitation, to speak before you this morning, is owing 
in part to the circumstance that in mid-July of 1946 it became my sorrowful 
duty to preside over the service in farewell to a great labor leader, a 
man who was indeed an industrial statesman. For many years I knew him. 
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I honored him and I cherished him as a friend. As Jew and as Rabbi, I 
was proud of the service of this foreign born Jew, this great labor leader, 
to our beloved country. Now that the bitterness has in some degree died 
away, it is indeed possible, it has become possible even for his enemies—and 
he was great enough to have won many enemies, including would-be Presi- 
dents of the United States—it has become possible to appraise justly and 
decently the character of a great American. I proudly and reverently speak 
of this great Jew, this truly great servant of his country, this truly great 
comrade of Franklin D. Roosevelt—Sidney Hillman. 

The invitation to address this convention meeting on Anti-Semitism 
reveals a profound understanding on your part of the significance of this 
problem. I feel that you did not invite me chiefly as President of the Amer. 
ican and the World Jewish Congress, nor even as a representative of millions 
of the victims of anti-Semitism 6,200,000, according to Mr. Justice Robert 
Jackson, in order that you might express your deep and unfeigned sympathy 
with my brother Jew. Your invitation implies that you grasp the relation 
that obtains between resistance to anti-Semitism on the one hand, and, on 
the other, your own faith in the invincible and inviolable democratic proc- 
esses. 

I shall not here attempt to tell the story of anti-Semitism. I address 
myself to a dominantly Christian company of men, and insofar as anti-Semi- 
tism is a denial of and a repudiation of Christianity, I as an American, apart 
from my Jewishness and my place as Rabbi in the Synagogue, must leave it 
to Christendom and above all to Christian churches, Protestant and Catholic 
alike, all Christian churches, to deal with an evil and Christless thing, anti- 
Semitism. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, who preceded the present occupant of the 
Papal chair put it in memorable and classic terms: 

“Spiritually,” said he, “spiritually we are all Semites.” 

Insofar, however, as anti-Semitism is become a grievous challenge to 
democracy and to that industrial and social justice which it seeks to serve, it 
is become an American problem, your problem, a problem which enlightened 
masses of Americans and men like you, who are their representatives, must 
seek to solve. 

I was most happy to read this morning as I came here of the ad- 
mirable resolutions that this convention has already adopted. I call anti- 
Semitism anti-democratic. What could be more anti-democratic than racism, 
the thing that you are going to combat in your great enterprise in the South- 
ern states, a conflict which can only remain to the honor of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, whether you succeed or whether you fail. “Not 
failure but low aim is crime,” said the poet. To fail to go to the Southern 
states and make the fight that you are resolved to make, that would be a 
crime, but not failure in the carrying out of that truly American enterprise. 


Racism may be defined as that sense of superiority of one race over all 
other races within a nation, which leads ultimately to the most grievous in- 
justices to all other races by the so-called or imagined superior race, and 
ultimately to their enslavement. And, gentlemen, there is something more 
and worse. Racism does not stop at superiority within the gateways of one 
nation. It leaps over barriers, as it did beginning in 1933, and it declares, 
“We,—we, the superior; we the Master race, are superior to all other 
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races.” And since other races is bound to mean other nations it means the 
attempt at, and in the cause of Nazism, of achieved supremacy over other and 
alien peoples. 

Thus imagined racial superiority becomes really national, even interna- 
tional supremacy. Hitlerism or Nazism, as you know, began with the racism 
of anti-Semitism alone, but in Mein Kampf, Hitler took on the Latin race, 
which he despised, the Slavic race, which he treated as if it were beneath 
contempt, and even the Anglo-Saxon race, including your race, Mr. President, 
jeering, mocking all of these races, Latin, Slavic, Anglo-Saxon, as if they 
were all inferior, degraded and debased. 

Gentlemen, in order to prove your superiority over other races and 
their status of inferiority you have got to down them and you have got to 
keep them downed. The only way permanently to keep people down is to 
enslave them. This is exactly what Nazism did, proving its superiority over 
other peoples first by robbing them of status as well as possessions, and 
ultimately by enslaving them. 

Anti-Semitism stems from the madness of racism. This is its origin 
but not its end. First implicitly and later explicitly, as in the rise of anti- 
Semitism, racism utterly denies the fundamental premises of democracy. 
Racism is of course the antithesis of democracy, for democracies deny the 
validity of racism, the truth of racial superiorities or inferiorities. Democ- 
racy means justice to all, from all, and utterly denies the imagined or spur- 
ious claims of racism; but anti-Semitism, the commonest form of racism, 
does not even stop there; it denies, and it ultimately sets out to invalidate 
the foundations of democracy, economic and social. 


Let us not forget—gentlemen, do you never forget—that anti-Semitism 
from 1923 to 1933, for ten long, bitter, impenitent years, anti-Semitism was 
nothing more than a winning election slogan of Nazism, but as soon as Nazism 
won on the 29th and 30th days of January, 1933, first of all it struck down 
labor unions, the very powerful democratic labor unions of Germany, robbed 
them of their large funds, imprisoned or slew their leaders, and this process 
was renewed wherever, moving under the banners of anti-Semitism, the 
Nazis overwhelmed other lands. 


Everywhere Hitlerism crushed the power of labor unions as did Musso- 
lini before him, because the labor movement is, or means, the basis of 
democracy. 

What is it then?—let me tell you as I near the close of my address,— 
what is it, then, that in the guise of anti-Semitism sets out to destroy labor 
unions and all other instrumentalities of social and economic democracy, even 
political democracy? Remember that its destruction is the ultimate goal 
of that which gives rise to anti-Semitism. Its real and final objective is the 
destruction of all that political and economic democracy means, and may 
lead to all the evil ends of the enemies of democracy which are not simul- 
taneously, but successively sought. Gentlemen, remember my one word to 
you, the goal of anti-Semitism is the destruction of democracy, and when 
you, gentlemen of this great organization, resist anti-Semitism you are 
strengthening the forces that battled to preserve democracy. 


I lay aside my manuscript just for one moment before I close, to say 
something that may sound very strange to you, for after all, as your Chair- 
man said, I am and long have been President of the American and Jewish 
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Congress. “he assault by Nazism upon my people was the greatest hurt 
and the greatest honor ever bestowed upon us. 

For once, yea twice, Hitler judged rightly. He understood, criminal mad. 
man though he was, that he could not conquer the world for enslavement of the 
human race, for injustice, for war, unless he first destroyed my people, 
And, alas, he all but succeeded. And if he had won the war, Jews every- 
where would have been marked for slaughter and destruction, even as we 
lost more than six million. 

Subconsciously he paid this tribute to the Jewish people:—as long as 
Jews live the world cannot be enslaved, for Jewish history virtually began with 
the cry of Moses to Pharaoh, ‘“‘Let my people go.” 

“So Jews must die before I can create a universal sovereignty over 
and enslavement of the human race.” But he paid you a similar compliment, 
though you were second and not first, as we were, in the receipt of that 
compliment the moment he gained to power. On the hideous 5th day of 
March, 1933, he abolished labor unions, he stole their millions and millions 
of marks, he imprisoned and slaughtered their leaders. From his point of 
view, he was right, right for the second time,—a world cannot be enslaved 
as long as organizations like the Congress of Industrial Organizations exist. 

My people are the classic people of resistence to injustice and enslave. 
ment, and you today are becoming a mighty organization under a great and 
wise leadership. And this convention—I hope I may not be considered indis- 
creet if I say—comes at the right moment, a few weeks before the convening 
of the next Congress. This convention implicitly—it need not be done ex- 
plicitly—serves notice upon the next Congress, beware of taking any step to 
lessen the rights of organized labor in America. 

(Applause. ) 

I, as an old American—for I lived 71 of the 72 years of my life in this 
country—I as an old American summon you to the great task, though you 
require not my summons, of resisting any and every attempt on the part of 
any political or industrial leaders in America to march backward. I have 
a simple formula. We are not going to surrender the gains for democracy, 
political, social or economic, achieved under the peerless leadership of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

(Applause. ) 

There are practical ways, ladies and gentlemen, of resisting the enemies 
of democracy, as you have chosen to do wisely and courageously under the 
leadership of Philip Murray and Sidney Hillman and their associates. 

Do battle, I beseech you, against every form of racial and religious 
prejudice. Fight those forms of racial and religious prejudice which main- 
tained that iniquitous anachronism of the year of Bilbo and Rankin—the 
poll tax. Help to establish a permanent, nation-wide FEPC, and, above all, 
build up and strengthen a program which does not merely in negative 
fashion discourage anti-Semitism, but seeks to deepen the sources of under- 
standing sympathy and to further every possible method of tolerance and 
brotherliness in American life. 

I have had the privilege in a long and full life of speaking before 
many and varied groups of men. I have never spoken to any group of men, 
the privilege of which has made me happier and prouder than the privilege 
of meeting with you and addressing you this day. 

(Prolonged applause.) 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: Rabbi Wise, 1 do not think that it is necessary 
for me to say to you what this delegation thinks of you and of your work. 
The magnificence of your address and the inspirational qualities of that 
very, very great contribution I am sure will leave its mark in the records 
and in the history of this great movement. 

As I listened here this forenoon I found his words of inspiration pro- 
viding for me at least, in my own humble way, the necessary courage to 
carry forward in the great fight that this mighty organization of yours and 
mine has undertaken. Somehow or other all of us here, I am sure, can’t 
help but say, within the innermost recesses of our hearts this morning, after 
listening to Rabbi Wise, thank God—yes, thank God a million times for 
men such as he. And in the meantime, utter another little prayer within 
the innermost recesses of our own hearts, again each of us thanking God 
for our association with such a great, big, mighty democratic movement as 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Thank you, Rabbi Wise, in behalf of this delegation. He took occasion 
to interrupt me when I was about to say “Brother” by insisting that I should 
call him brother. But thank you and may God bless you in the great work 
that you are doing for your country and all of its people. 

DELAGATE HOLLANDER, New York State Industrial Union Council: 
Mr. President and delegates, I move that this splendid address of Rabbi Wise 
given this morning, that has inspired all the delegates, be printed in a special 
pamphlet and given as wide distribution as possible to all our organizations. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Doubtless it will be necessary for the conven- 
tion to recess shortly in order to carry forward the special order of business 
provided for 1:30 this afternoon. Promptly at that hour this convention 
will reconvene for its special order. The special committee appointed yes- 
terday will meet in Room 488 at ten minutes after one, there to receive Gen- 
eral Eisenhower and escort him to the platform not later than 1:20. The 
ceremonies incident to the introduction of General Eisenhower will begin 
no later than 1:20 this afternoon. It will therefore be necessary for all of 
the delegates and interested visitors to be in the hall about 1:15. 

Ann Gerlovich, a former WAC, will be added to the committee announced 
yesterday to escort General Eisenhower. 


Hillman Memorial Exercises 


At 3:30 o’clock this afternoon the convention will have special mer® 
orial exercises for our departed friend, Sidney Hillman. I have selected the 
following committee to escort Mrs. Hillman and President Potofsky to the 
platform here no later than 3:30: Emil Rieve, David McDonald, Walter 
Reuther, Albert Fitzgerald, John Green, Joseph Curran, Frank Rosenblum 
and the other Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ delegates who are here. 

Secretary Carey announced that the Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries 
would give a luncheon in honor of Mrs. Hillman in the Wedgewood Room 
of the Chelsea Hotel at 12:30 o’clock on Thursday, to which all the delegates 
and their wives were invited. 

Under a motion to suspend the rules the convention recessed at 11 
0’ clock, A. M., to reconvene at 1:30 P. M. 
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THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 1:30 o’clock, 
P, M. 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower was escorted to the platform by the com. 
mittee of veterans appointed by President Murray for that purpose. 

The delegates arose, giving General Eisenhower an enthusiastic ovation, 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. All dele. 
gates and visitors will remain perfectly quiet. 


LISTEN AMERICA! 
Delegate George Baldanzi, Textile Workers Union of America, gave a 
reading of the poem, “Listen America!” written by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 


I am the son of the Unknown Soldier 

Do you remember him? 

With unanimous voice you proclaimed my father the hero of heroes 
You buried him in the most honored plot at the Nation’s heart; 

With solemn ceremony, calling Almighty God to witness 

You pledged to him the faith of America. 

Each year through the lips of the President you renewed that pledge 
You renewed—but did you redeem it? 


I am the son of the Unknown Soldier; 

I never saw my father 

My father never saw me. 

But I know why my father died. 

He died because he loved America. 

I loved it, too 

But he died for more than that. 

He died because he loved me. 

That was the greater part of the America he loved— 
Its future: my future. 

He died for an America at peace, 

Living in brotherhood with nations at peace. 


I am the son of the Unknown Soldier 

But I am more than that. 

I am already the unknown soldier of this war. 

A sniper got me in the African desert 

shell got me on Bataan 

My plane crashed over Berlin 

My ship was torpedoed on the way to Murmansk 
I am dead—dead—dead 

Do you understand, America? 

I am the Unknown Soldier. 


I have a right to speak to you, America 

My father gave me that right. 

And I have earned it for myself. 

I have a right to speak to you and you must listen. 
In the hour in which I died my son was born. 
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I never saw that son and on this earth he will never see me 

And Now, America—before you bury me with great acclaim and solemn 
pledge, 

That which I want to know is this: 


Will you redeem this pledge? 

Will you consolidate this victory ? 

Iam the price of your broken promise to my father. 
Iam your victim on the altar of Isolation. 

What will my son’s fate be? 

Must he become the unknown soldier of another war? 
Or will you have done with Isolation 

And cast your strength for brotherhood and peace— 
The peace for which my father died— 

The peace for which I have died— 

The peace for which, please God, my son may live— 
America, what is your answer? 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Fellow delegates, distinguished visitors and 
friends—there comes a moment in man’s life when he feels the conscience 
of the presence of a great man. That moment has arrived. This great con- 
vention of labor organizations meeting under the auspices of its parent hody, 
the CIO, has the distinct honor and the rare privilege of having with us 
here this afternoon a great soldier and a great citizen. 

He was born in Abilene, Kansas. His grandparents had come to this 
country from Germany, to escape the absolutism of European governments. 
He graduated from West Point, the United States Military Academy. 

In World War I, Lieutenant Colonel Eisenhower commanded the First 
Tank Corps’ of the United States Army. He was Colonel Eisenhower on 
December 7, 1941, and stationed in San Antonio, Texas. 

On December 14, 1942, he was called to Washington, and as a Brigadier- 
General he worked as Assistant Chief of the War Plans Division. Later that 
year he was named Assistant Chief of Staff in charge of the new Operations 
Division and personally planned the cross channel invasion of Europe. 

On the day that Rommel’s German forces invaded Egypt, Eisenhower 
was named Commanding General of the European Theatre of Operations. 
He was named as the Commander of the Allied Armies, which invaded North 
Africa on November 7, 1942. 

Following the victorious African campaign, and the invasion of Italy, 
Eisenhower went to London and was named Supreme Commander of Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary Forces. And he launched the greatest 
invasion the world had ever known, D-Day, June 6, 1944. 

From D-Day he went on, never to be stopped, right to Berlin, and the 
complete route of the forces of Nazism on May 5, 1945. 

Perhaps the most notable point of all is Alexander prepared for three 
years to invade Persia, but Eisenhower invaded Europe after two and one- 
half years of preparation. 

He performed a miracle of cooperation; he united the forces of the 
Allies with tact, firmness, and diplomacy. He always planned his campaigns 
So as to do everything possible to save the lives and limbs of his men. In 
his own words, “Those fellows out in the foxholes are my friends, and I 
don’t want to see my friends get killed or hurt.” 
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So here we are today, with our Chief of Staff, General Eisenhower, the 
Kansas boy who whipped Hitler. 

I have pleasure in presenting to you now, General Eisenhower. 

( Applause.) 


GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, CHIEF OF STAFF 

President Murray, ladies and gentlemen, as my first word I want to ex. 
press my very deep appreciation for the cordiality of your welcome, not 
only as just here demonstrated, but in the very great thoughtfulness of your 
President who sent on the committee to receive me, only GI’s. To a soldier, 
to a man who had to qommand in battle five million souls, of whom three 
million were his fellow countrymen, that means a lot. But I want to say to 
those GI’s, as representatives of the whole three million, that unless they 
think and unless they believe that I commanded myself as strictly as I did 
them, unless they believe that I am one of them—nothing else—then every 
method, every idea of leadership by which I have lived for 35 years is en. 
tirely false. 

The invitation from your President to appear before this body gave me 
a feeling of unusual satisfaction. Not only do you represent a vitally im. 
portant segment of our nation, but this occasion gives me still another 
opportunity to pay personal tribute to the soldier-worker partnership that 
was so effective in bringing America victorious through a ghastly war. 

The mainspring of our offensive power was gallantly supported by a 
weight of shell and bomb that ground down and pulverized the enemy, 
When the chips were down, we could always count upon an ample supply of 
material means, provided by the American arsenal. You manned the Na. 
tion’s war plants; you bridged the oceans with Liberty and Victory ships 
whose clattering winches spelled out enemy defeat; you saw to it that the 
cost of victory in American blood was reduced by the sweat of American 
labor. When great emergency demanded special effort, time and time again 
our unions loyally responded. American labor rightly shares in the laurels 
won by American troops on the battlefield. 

There is no need for me to expound upon the importance of American 
labor to our position before the world, and to our own future happiness and 
prosperity. Nor need I extol the benefits that have been brought to the 
American working people during recent decades by labor organizations. Men 
of my generation, familiar in their youth with the specter of insecurity that 
haunted many a family whose meager shelter and clothing and food de 
pended on the father’s prolonged hours of toil and sometimes miserably 
small pay, are living witnesses of what has been accomplished. My own 
work-week during the year before I entered the Army in 1911 was 84 hours. 

I should confess to you that my close associates in my office maintain 
that in 35 years I am still doing very little better. But I ask you, what 
other than a horse laugh would greet my attempt to organize a union for 
the benefit and advancement of brass hats? 

This progress has been possible because we live under a free system. 
Moreover, a practical result of this progress has been to enhance the enjoy- 
ment by the average American citizen of the rights, opportunities and free- 
doms which under the Constitution, have been for a century and a half 
legally and properly his. 

These freedoms, rights, and opportunities are the core of our Americat 
way of life; in the measure that all of us are determined to continue in 
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their possession, each will accept personal responsibility to preserve them 
against threat from without and obstruction from within. 

Security against threat from without is fundamentally the task of the 
soldier. Clearly, however, the most certain and satisfactory insurance 
against outside interference lies in the perfecting of international agree- 
ments and organizations having as their purpose the abolition of war. For 
that reason we owe unstinted support to the United Nations Organization. 
Selfish interest—as well as altruistic impulse—dictate unswerving devotion 
to the cause of permanent peace, and its promise of universal disarmament. 
If our American democracy is proved workable despite our differences of 
race, religion, origin, and group objectives, surely it can be made to work 
among nations of differing governmental systems, provided there is mutual 
respect and understanding. 

The sole restrictive principle—and, ladies and gentlemen, this is an im- 
portant one—is that no nation shall seek to impose by force or threat its own 
system upon another. I cannot forget that twice during our lifetime major 
powers of diverse races, creeds, color, and aims have been allied against a 
human foe. Surely, in this fact we can find another hope for peacetime 
collaboration. 

The United States must forever stand in the forefront of those that 
strive for the common objective—nothing must deter us from advancing 
the day when mutual respect will replace mutual prejudice in international 
relations; when mutual confidence will replace mutual fear. When that day 
comes the soldiers’ task will be completed. Until that day, his readiness to 
discharge his obligations to the nation is a matter of deepest concern to 
all of us. 

I have not come here to urge on you the support of a great Army. 
Rather am I concerned for the vital tasks that you, the people, have given 
us in the Army. 

I tell you frankly that to me it is a tragedy that the human family 
still finds it necessary to devote so much of its toil and resources to guard 
against the possibility of interference by one or another of its members. 
But until all nations abandon force as a medium of international policy, 
common sense and sad experience demand that we maintain a protective 
Shield adequate to our needs. My hope is that each succeeding year will 
see these needs diminish. 

Our immediate requirements in manpower reflect the urgency of the 
unfinished tasks of World War II. Today, by every standard of measure- 
ment based upon geographic area, national welfare, population, and the re- 
sponsibilities which we as a nation have assumed before the world in the 
interest of permanent peace, our Army has been gauged at the lowest pos- 
sible level. Our forces of occupation have been so scaled down that we are 
Seriously stretching their ability to carry out the commitments which our 
leaders have made with our Allies. Yet it is their job to see to it that 
the last spark of militarism among our defeated enemies is forever stamped 
out, and to lend a helping hand in the slow, difficult task of setting up new 
social and political economies. In those occupation forces no man’s task 
primarily concerns our national security. Their sole purpose is to carry out 
the United Nations’ policy toward recently subdued enemy populations. 
To reduce them further is to invite unrest, even defiance, with new chal- 
lenges to the peace for which we are striving. 
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To man the strategic outposts of America—some of which your songs 
and brothers won back from the enemy by blood and sweat—we need gar. 
risons. We need a reasonably-sized air force. We must maintain a smal] 
ground contingent to meet our obligations to the United Nations Organiza. 
tion. We need other men to keep all these forces supplied, replenished, and 
healthy. To meet all these requirements for both ground and air forces, our 
so-called “interim or current Army” is rapidly scaling down to a strength 
of 1,070,000. Under conditions as they are today, failure to provide enough 
is not economy—it is recklessness which we cannot afford. 

I do not mean to stress the subject of war. Particularly do I deplore 
talk about the inevitability of war. Such talk smacks of the Hitler tech. 
nique that brought the world to sorrow and his country to ruin. It produces 
hysteria—and no man, no nation ever acted or thought wisely in the grip 
of hysterical fear. But I would be failing in my duty were I to disregard 
our own bitter disillusionment since 1917 and our need to assume the great 
burdens that realistic appreciation of conditions forced upon us. 

One of our present but very annoying difficulties is that, because of 
the short term periods of service which Congress recently found it necessary 
to authorize, we have a turnover of well over 40 percent per annum. You, 
as leaders of labor, realize the inefficiency that this heavy turnover implies, 
As you would expect, these short-term enlistments are proving unreasqnably 
expensive due to the large proportion of the individual’s service that is spent 
in elementary training, in transit overseas and in terminal leave; moreover, 
they swell the veterans’ rolls disproportionately to the service they have ren- 
dered. Their efficiency is relatively low. Our aim is, then, to procure three 
year voluntary enlistments. I'll appreciate your help in this continuing 
effort toward efficiency and economy. 

Related to our current problem but with answers not necessarily the 
same is that continuing one, in the immeasurable future, of national se- 
curity. Some have expressed a reluctance to support a national security 
program alleging that soldiers might be used as agents of some aspiring dic- 
tator in oppressing the people. However justified such a fear might have 
been elsewhere the record in this country since 1775 clearly reduces it to 
the ridiculous. American soldiers have died in many lands to defend the 
freedoms we prize—we the living, strive to serve the real commander of 
the American Army, the people themselves. Your sons and relatives and 
friends make up the Army, and, as citizens you issue its orders through the 
Congress you elect. It is your Army and no one else’s—and the strength 
and composition of the defense forces that are to be put around you and 
your children are matters that call for your unflagging interest. It is up to 
you to see that these forces are no larger than necessity demands, that they 
cost you no dollar beyond the minimum requirement. But in discharging 
this duty it is equally your responsibility to weigh all of the factors in the 
problem in which your lives, your fortunes and your liberties could even- 
tually be the stake. 

I do not want to leave unchallenged the bugaboo so often used by ig- 
norance or prejudice, that military training results in harm to the individual 
The records of every university in the land demonstrate the contrary. Not 
only are veterans proving the natural leaders of their classes, scholastically 
also they are establishing a record whose excellence amazes every expefi- 
enced educator. The average man benefits from military training, and 
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should there be raised the old bogey of “regimentation of the mind,” I ask 
you to look at the veterans among your own ranks to see whether you can 
find any evidence. In this regard I offer as the first exhibit the committee 
that met me. If you think they are regimented, you talk to them. The 
average veteran has developed in leadership, in initiative, in mental ma- 
turity and in self-reliance by reason of his service. The medical check-up 
and his physical hardening incident to his duty are positive assets. He is 
a better citizen because he has borne his part in defending all citizens, and 
because he did so in a crisis that demanded full play for the best of man’s 
virtues. It is my earnest conviction that until concerted disarmament is 
an accomplished fact, the security of our country as well as the individual’s 
chances in the deplorable event of another war demand some degree of 
military training of all our young men. Without training the individual is 
useless in helping to defend the nation—and if thrown into modern battle 
his chances of survival are indeed meager. 

I ask you to believe this of me: When I recommend to my aqivilian 
superiors and to the Congress the requirements of military preparation, I 
am thinking only of one objective—the continued opportunity of your and 
my sons, and their sons, and all that may come after them, to live under 
the same rights, the same type of government, that we ourselves have en- 
joyed. Every man who is now carrying a gun, I would far rather see, if it 
were possible, driving a plow, mining coal, healing the sick, or working at 
an enterprise of productive value to the nation. This includes myself! 

It is proper to emphasize, however, that national strength, even in the 
military sense, is not founded exclusively, or even principally, upon ships 
and airplanes and guns and soldiers. Rather it is based upon the country’s 
productive capacity, which in turn, and apart from availability of material 
resources, is shaped by the unified purposes of our people. National solid- 
arity is a requisite for national security. 

The security of our nation and our personal liberties is, when analyzed, 
the resultant of 140,000,000 determined wills that, come what may, this 
security shall not be impaired. When, if ever, any significant portion of our 
population renounces the system that assures freedom without anarchy, jus- 
tice without coercion, then our security will be lost from within. If any 
large section falters in the discharge of its responsibilities to the nation’s 
security, then we become easy prey to a threat from without. So, while the 
uniformed member of the soldier-worker team provides our protective 
shield, the worker has an equal responsibility for insuring internal health and 
social, economic, and moral strength. Any symptoms of collapse in this 
basic structure instantly attract aggravation. Liberty can find destruction 
in either of two extremes—license on the one hand, neglect on the other. 

I venture to dwell upon this relationship between worker and soldier 
because of my rooted belief in our democratic way of life. We enjoy it 
because our fathers, through suffering, privation and courage, established 
it as the basis of American government. It insures our right to meet here 
together; to express our individual views; to work in a calling of our own 
choosing; to worship our God according to our own consciences. The basic 
justification of the United States Army is your determination and mine that 
We shall live undisturbed in those rights. 

And as by universal accord the risks of disturbance from without sub- 
side, so can our nation dispense with its armed forces and devote all its 
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energies to a richer harvest. The fact that you have asked me, a soldier, in 
time of peace, to express my views to you is evidence that you recognize our 
essential partnership and its implications. It means, I hope, that you realize 
that the responsibilities of organized labor extend beyond the: limited objec. 
tives with which it is commonly identified. Rather they extend over the entire 
field of national welfare. 

We have demonstrated that our system of free enterprise, run by 
free people, can outproduce by a wide margin any other economic system, 
Germany was equipped with the industrial plant, the scientific talent, the 
inventive genius calculated to dominate the world. But enslaved iabor, regi. 
mented farmers, chained management proved to be no match in the emer. 
gency of total war, for free labor, free agriculture and free management. 
Victory was the payoff for freedom. Out of freedom has been born the 
creative capacity to overcome every obstacle that confronted us. 

Creative capacity is more than the mere foundation of our own national 
security. It is, today, a major factor for peace. The whole world is eager 
for the tools and tractors you produce. Hunger and want are the deadly 
foes of peace. At this moment there is need for the wealth of your pro- 
duction lines that ease and expand the business of living, that increase the 
productiveness of the earth. The steady hum of your industrial plants and 
the flow of your products to empty markets are as important to good order 
in the world as they are to our prosperity and strength. 

The continuing efforts of organized labor to bring the good things of 
our country’s production to the hands and homes of those of our own people 
who work at their creation call for every encouragement. As long as these 
efforts are in harmony with our national welfare every true citizen must 
applaud. A prosperous virile citizenry is both the purpose and the strength 
of democracy. So if the United States of America is to retain and enhance 
the effectiveness of its leadership in the new venture toward international 
harmony, we must, first of all, stand before the world as a shining example 
of the superior advantages of self-government—the social, economic and 
moral advantages. We cannot expect the world to show great interest in 
a cooperative international mechanism unless cooperative effort, which is 
the essence of our democracy, is successfully practiced in the homeland of 
its principal exponent. To maintain our national health, all groups that 
make up our nation must be united in their willingness to give and take 
for the common good. 

Beyond our own frontiers our government seeks to extend these basic 
tenets of democracy to our dealings with other nations. We who have lived 
by these principles know them to be the best foundation for a just and per- 
manent peace, the only security which is absolute. Strong in the knowledge 
of a united, purposeful nation at its back, your Army can protect your way of 
life, and fulfill its part of the mission in ensuring an enduring peace. 

Let me repeat, unless we perfect our cooperative method and sustain 
prosperity for 140,000,000 people here at home, unless every one of US, 
every group of us weighs every action in the scale of national welfare, then 
the foundation stones of our security will crumble and will vanish. But if 
we truly practice cooperation, then the increased fertility and productiveness 
of America will not only make certain of the soundness of our scheme, but 
will help to lead the world along a cooperative path that penetrates forever 
deeper into fruitful fields of human happiness and contentment. 

Thank you very much. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of this great convention, I desire 
to express to General Eisenhower our deep and sincere appreciation for his 
presence before our delegates here this afternoon and for his remarkably 
well-intentioned and splendidly prepared inspirational statement, all of 
which is duly appreciated. I should like you to know, General Eisenhower, 
before you leave our convention that every man and woman in this coven- 
tion is a friend of yours. 

And perhaps greater still is the fact that the boy of every man and 
woman who served with you in the course of the last war is also a friend of 
yours. 

So thank you, General Eisenhower, and may God speed you in your 
great mission. A million thanks! 

The convention will now resume consideration of the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions. When we recessed this morning we had under 
consideration Resolution No. 2, “Organizing the Unorganized.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 
Resolution No. 2 
(Discussion Continued) 


DELEGATE MATLES, United Electrical Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I would like to discuss a few phases of the organizing work of the 
CIO. I had occasion prior to this convention to go through the proceedings 
of CIO conventions since 1937 and try to trace the debates and discussions 
on organizing work that had taken place since the inception of our movement. 
If you would follow through the history of the CIO and its organizing efforts, 


as reflected in the debates and in the deliberations of CIO Conventions, you 
will find as I did that we have been spending less and less time discussing 
the great work of organizing in our movement. 

Of course this by itself would not indicate that there is anything bad 
in our organizing effort if our organizing effort during these past years had 
shown the same scope and the same signs, but I believe you will agree with 
me that the organizing efforts of CIO are today not on the same scope as 
they were in the beginning of our movement. I submit to you, fellow delegates, 
this movement of ours that we have founded in 1935 must be based on one 
fundamental consideration, and that is the organization of the unorganized 
workers in this country. 

It is not true that insofar as numbers are concerned the major job con- 
fronting us in the organizing field is in the South. The South is a very im- 
portant job of organization, but as far as numbers go it is my estimate that 
the International Unions chartered by the CIO have approximately six to 
eight million people within its jurisdiction to organize throughout the country 
that today remain unorganized. 

In the year 1937 CIO participated in an organizing campaign that, as far 
as Labor Board elections and certifications were concerned, embraced ap- 
proximately a million and a half people. The fiscal year of 1946 ends in 
July, and according to the official figures CIO’s organizing effort so far as 
Labor Board elections are concerned is approximately 350,000. 

The decline in our organizing effort has been distributed equally through- 
out the International Unions. Of course we can say there are certain ex- 
Planations for it. It is harder to organize today the remaining portions of 
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our industry. The National Labor Relations Board has been largely taken 
over by employers, and it is being used as an instrument to block the or. 
ganizing efforts in many instances. Industry is decentralizing and its 
operations are smaller in size than in the early days of our organizing. How- 
ever, I don’t believe we can stop at that. I don’t believe that that is the 
only explanation. Neither is the fact that a large portion of our efforts 
are being concentrated on servicing and negotiating collective bargaining 
agreements. 

I have gone through the course of organizing work of my own Union 
all through the years, and while the number of people covered by our cam- 
paign in Labor Board elections runs about 150,000 a year, I find that in 194§ 
our organizing effort was 73,000, approximately a 50 percent drop. You go 
through the figures as to the returns of these elections in my industry and 
in every other Union where CIO Unions are operating, which I had the 
occasion to do, and you will find that although CIO continues to enjoy much 
confidence among the unorganized workers, and the majority of all elections 
held are being won by CIO, you will further find that a percentage of our 
victories on Labor Board elections is not as great as in the early stages of 
our organizing campaign. 

I am raising this question, fellow delegates, because I believe that this 
movement of ours must give serious consideration to the problems of or. 
ganization confronting the workers, that we cannot afford to pat ourselves 
on the back and say that we are doing very well. We are doing very well, 
compared with anybody else in the United States, but we are not doing 
well enough to satisfy CIO. 

We find in our organizing campaigns, for instance, following’ our large 
strikes this last spring, the American Federation of Labor competing with 
us. They had taken the occasion to spread their line of propaganda, that 
the CIO is a striking organization that pulls people out on strike, while the 
AFL is a peaceable organization and does not strike and secures greater 
benefits for its members. We looked into that and we find that according 
to the Industrial Conference Board’s figures since V-J Day they have officially 
reported 212 strikes conducted by the American Federation of Labor, cover- 
ing more than 241,000 people. 

Bill Green sat in his Executive Council meeting last January in Miami 
Beach, and of course he could not see the picket lines of AFL members from 
there. Nevertheless these picket lines were there. Another thing about 
it, most of these strikes that took place on the part of AFL members took 
place despite the AFL leadership, without assistance in many instances from 
that leadership, and these people were compelled to fight on their own and to 
make inferior agreements sometimes. That is one issue. 

Another issue has been raised, as I have gone through the records and 
talked to many representatives of CIO Unions, that the employers and the 
AFL and the company unions are using this damnable slander of Com- 
munism against our movement and that that constitutes an obstacle to the 
organization of the unorganized. To the best of my knowledge that line of 
propaganda started on the same day the CIO was formed, and I would like 
to give you some figures on that question that I believe speak for themselves. 
I think those of you who know something of the organization I represent 
will at least agree with me that we are getting our share of this propaganda 
of bigotry in our organizing campaign. In the year ending in July, 1% 
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the record shows that our organization participated in 321 Labor Board 
elections covering 73,000 people, and 84.1 percent of those elections were 
won by my organization. And by way of comparison, and since I do like 
to engage in friendly competition as far as organizing work is concerned, I 
would like to say that this percentage of victories in Labor Board certifi- 
cations and elections constitutes the highest percentage secured by any labor 
organization in CIO or outside of CIO. 

I am not satisfied with this record of 84.1 percent that compares with 
many other records of 49, 61 and 67 percent. I am very much concerned 
about the 16 percent we lost, and I am not here to kid you that this cam- 
paign of slander and bigotry and attacks upon our organization played no 
role. But I am here to state that the answer to that problem is the same 
as we have used in the early stages of our campaign. I submit that anyone 
jn our movement cannot hope to build his movement in his own organization 
by trying to outdo the American Federation of Labor or the company unions 
as far as the line of bigotry and propaganda is concerned. My answer to 
that question is—and I am telling you from my own experience—when you 
are gonfronted from that angle and you take on the fight you take it on with- 
out any compromises, and when you take on the fight you try to organize 
simply on the proposition that this CIO movement of ours believes that all 
men are created equal, and we propose to fight for that principle, we don’t 
propose to compromise on that principle, and if we propose to continue to 
organize this movement of ours on that principle, then the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the unorganized workers will rally to us, they will join us and our 
ranks will be tremendously increased. 

I am speaking on this question because as far as I am concerned nothing 
that this convention can do along philosophical lines will satisfy me. 
Iam concerned about organizing the unorganized, and I am concerned to see 
the kind of a program adopted by us and the kind of cooperation instituted 
among affiliated Unions of CIO that will re-kindle the enthusiasm that existed 
among us in 1937 and 1938, during the years of the greatest organizing effort. 
Isay that is the answer, and I believe that if this convention can accomplish 
that, I believe if we can say, when we are confronted with this joint cam- 
paign of the AFL, the company unions and the employers to defeat our Union, 
that we are united and fighting back and that we ourselves do not indulge 
in doing or saying anything that will result in the loss of one election by 
any CIO Union, the percentage of victories in Labor Board elections will be 
greater than it is today. 

Again, speaking from experience of my own staff and my own organiza- 
tion, I would like to say another thing here that may not be very popular. 
I submit that our staffs that were engaged in organizing work in 1937 spent 
fewer man hours in the swivel chairs than they are spending today—and 
I am talking from experience in my own organization. I say we have to go 
out from this convention, we have to get down out of the swivel chairs, 
down to the factory gates and give those people an organizing campaign 
that will bring results. ’ 

DELEGATE CLARA TRIMBLE, Local Industrial Union 1168, El] Paso, 
Texas: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I am for the resolution because I am 
directly from the South, Atlanta, Georgia. We have been on strike there 
for six weeks. I want each one of you here to understand what we are going 
through. We have had four corporations there trying to break our strike. 
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They go out and hire these scabs and bring them in. They are putting knives, 
guns, and so forth in their hands, and they carry the same weapon, but 
still we are not afraid. 

These women are fighters, and I am here to represent them. We ar 
doing everything possible that can be done to win this strike. We are going 
to win this strike. It means more organizing in the South. 

We have done everything possible but still these police officers have 
been very vicious. I want each one of you to assert yourselves; we need 
your support in this fight we are carrying on, and we won't stop until these 
employers have signed this contract. 

I will tell you, gentlemen, these police officers and blueblooded klansmen 
and AFL members are doing everything in their power to break this strike, 
They don’t allow us to talk to any of the scabs that enter in that plant; 
they don’t allow us to stand witin one block of the company. This company 
has said that they wouldn’t sign a contract with us. That is why I ask each 
one of you to support us in this fight. If there is anything possible you can 
do to.help these women and children, please do it, because we must win this 
strike. 

The resolution speaks of violence, repression and terroristic tactics and 
unfair treatment employers have used against labor in the South, and that 
is what we have been up against. 

We are trying to maintain our picket line, and I must say I don’t believe 
there has ever been a strike where women have picketed the way we do, 
We picket seven days a week, 24 hours a day, and I wish you could see our 
picket lines, they are very strong, and they are still fighting, and they are 
asking for your support in this struggle. 

We want to go on and organize the Southern workers, and they have the 
assurance of the entire CIO that this will be done. 

I would also like to assure my people the CIO will give special attention 
to the case of the workers where terrorism is engaged in and repressive 
measures used by these officers to break strikes. 

In our fight in the South we have the backing of all the Negro people 
there, and we must win this fight. We are asking your support. I am not 
worried about winning this strike, the morale of the strikers is good, but 
we do need all the help we can get. We have been out six weeks and we 
may be out six weeks more, and Christmas is coming on. 

They have done everything to harass us. We had to stand in the pay 
line five hours, and they took us in a room separately and tried to bargain 
with us individually, and they would promise some, one week’s vacation and 
some two weeks’ vacation, and use every method they could think of to break 
us down and destroy our Union. 

I am asking that you pay special attention to this resolution, and please 
help us in this fight, because it means very much to the Southern drive. 
Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Potofsky, Presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: President 
Murray and fellow delegates, I rise in support of this resolution because I 
regard it as one of the most important resolutions before this convention. 

I desire first of all to express the appreciation and commendation of 
my organization to Brother Van Bittner, his assistants and his staff, for 4 
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job well begun. Brother Van Bittner is an experienced old war horse. He 
is an old campaigner. He distinguished himself in organizing Steelworkers 
and Packinghouse Workers, and I am confident he will add to his record in 
organizing the workers of the South. 

I say the job is well begun, because I consider the job of organizing the 
Southern workers a long pull. It is not a job for a few months. Yes, it may 
be a few years before that job will be completed, and we of the CIO must 
make up our minds that no matter how long it takes and how much it takes, 
that job must be completed. This is a crusade for America, and for the 
well-being of the working people of America, and the CIO has captured 
the imagination of the Southern people because the CIO stands for a higher 
staridard of living, because the CIO has fought militantly for a higher standard 
of living and for increased wages to meet the mounting cost of living. 

Unlike the AFL, that is stagnant and that is not really concerned, out- 
side of publicity, to do a job for the Southern workers, we of the CIO can 
and will do it. Yes, it will require money, it will require men, and it will 
require great and intelligent direction. And I say that we have all that is 
necessary to make that campaign a success. 

There are those in the South who have amassed fortunes. Yes, the 
textile barons, the barons in the woodworking, in the mills that produce so 
many things out of wood and in the cotton garment factories, they have 
amassed fortunes at the expense of labor, and: it is about time to make them 
share with the workers of the South the fortunes that they have amassed. 

There are people in the South today who are discriminated against, and 
people discharged wholesale for this attempt to organize. There are people 
who would like to do away with the National Labor Relations Act because 
the CIO has been winning too many elections. We shall stop them in their 
tracks and, my friends, those of us who are concerned with the ultimate 
abolition of the poll tax, the surest way to do it is to organize the workers 
in the South. 

They said that we will need money and men, and I say further that 
not only must we pass this resolution unanimously, but we must make up 
our minds to supply the necessary funds, and to give Brother Van Bittner 
additional field organizers in addition to the staff that he has in the South. 

Speaking as President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
I want to pledge to you, President Murray, and you, Brother Van Bittner, 
the continued support financially and with field organizers on behalf of my 
organization to this most important undertaking of CIO, the unionization 
of the Southern workers. I pledge that support, and to you, Brother Van 
Bittner, I say God speed in this great effort for the CIO and for our great 
country. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Baldanzi. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates, 
I merely want to add just a few words to those already expressed regarding 
the campaign of organization in the South. One thing that I believe we must 
clear up in the minds of the delegates and in the minds of people throughout 
the nation is the erroneous impression that this is an “Operation Dixie.” 
This is not an invasion of workers from the North to the South. There are 
many thousands of members of CIO in all the Southern States, and all we 
are trying to do is to unite with the workers that are employed in the mills 
in the South and owned by employers in the North to eliminate the peonage 
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and slavery that has existed there for two generations. No one should get 
the impression that the Southern people as such are opposed to CIO. The 
only people that are opposed to CIO in the South are the reactionary poli- 
ticians, the mill owners and all the corporate powers that exist in the East, 
and have controlled the lives and destinies of the people in the South and 
have not permitted them to really raise their standards of living to the degree 
you and I, through our Unions in this part of the country, have been able 
to do. 

The people of the South, including many people in the professions, many 
people in many religious groups, are completely in accord with the program 
of the CIO. Naturally we can expect opposition from those groups and those 
elements who are not necessarily anti-CIO, but go much beyond that, they 
are anti-people, they are anti-America, they are anti-democratic processes, and 
they are only for their own vested selfish interests, and the sooner we get that 
clear in our minds, the sooner will we understand the magnitude and signifi- 
~ eance of this campaign now being conducted in the South. 

It is not going to be an easy task, we all recognize that, but no matter 
how difficult it may be, no matter how long it may take, it is the determination 
of CIO that this campaign will go on and on until such time as we establish 
in this country the kind of bond between the workers in every part of our 
country that there should be, and eliminate sub-standard conditions wher. 
ever they may exist, whether it be the South, the East, the West or the 
North. 

We have been having some discussions here about many problems at this 
convention. Yesterday and this morning we talked about Hitlerism and 
racial bigotry and all these other Fascist tendencies. You don’t have to 
go to Germany or many other parts of Europe that have now been destroyed 
as part of the allied victory to find the depths to which people are stooping 
in order to defeat the interests of the workers. All you have to do is go 
into some of these Southern States and pick up papers like the Militant 
Truth, published by people in those States, and you will find the only differ- 
ence between them and the Nazis is the kind of clothes they wear; their 
morality and their conception of decency would compare very favorably with 
the propaganda put out by Goebbels, and it is that kind of an interest that 
is now threatening this movement. So it is only logical and understandable 
that they are going to fight with every tool at their command, and they are 
not too particular as to the methods they use or the type of battle they 
give to the CIO. 

I don’t believe there is a group of people anywhere in the world that 
are more courageous, more determined, than the people who live in the South. 
We have two strikes now going on in North Carolina of textile workers that 
have been on strike for fourteen months, and they are just as militantly 
determined to win today as they were the day they were closed down. 

From one of our other organizations here, the Furniture Workers Union, 
I have learned about the strike in Thomasville, North Carolina, at the 
Thomasville Chair Company, where this man controls the industry in that 
town. These people are striking against 45 cents an hour. Think of it, 4 
cents an hour being paid in this age. That mill has been closed down for 
months, and the employer refuses to talk with the workers. He owns every- 
thing in the town but the post office, and in that case he names who the 
postmaster is going to be. 
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I do believe we, especially those of us who have spent a lifetime in many 
parts of the North, must understand the true significance of the struggle 
that is taking place; and many of us who used to be in this mine fight, who 
in years gone by worked in some of the coal mining communities of the 
United States, just picture what it was back in those places, back in the 
twenties when you were bossed by the coal and iron police and had the same 
kind of problem. Then just translate that into the South, because the South, 
after all, is merely a term, but when we think of the South we must think 
in terms of 30,000,000 people, and if you think in terms of the Southwest also 
it means 60,000,000 people out of our 130,000,000 living in the South. It is 
useless for us and many of the politicians to talk about an economy of full 
employment and the kind of world we fought a war for unless we make 
up our minds as trade unionists, as citizens, as believers in democracy, that 
you will never have full employment in America until you establish the kind 
of wage for those 60,000,000 in the South that will give them enough to buy 
the production you and I make. 

You just cannot live on the kind of wages that are paid in the South; 
and we ought to make ourselves clear we have no quarrel, we are not trying 
to fight the Civil War all over again. The difference between that fight 
and this is that the workers of the North fight now on the same side as the 
workers of the South. 


Let no one have any illusions, you will find there are people in important 
places in the South that are friendly, that are just as much interested in 
the development of the Southern economy as anyone, because they realize 
its significance to our general economy, and let no one get the impression 
everybody in the South is opposed to us. The only people, I repeat, that are 
opposed to us are those same elements that fight us every day here. 


To give you an idea, take in the city of Atlanta, where our offices are now 
situated, 93 percent of every industrial enterprise in Atlanta, Georgia is 
controlled by Northern capital, and the problem is with the United States 
Government. The people and the powerful interests have treated the South 
as a foreign colony and not as a part of the United States; and that is what 
we have to change, and change it we will. The best illustration I ever heard 
of what the South is in terms of economics is if you picture a big cow, and 
just turn it loose with its head down South grazing, and somebody from Wall 
Street milking it, because that is exactly what the South is. 

In our discussions before this convention we have made provisions for 
the further financing of this drive, and I want to say to all of you here 
from every Union, without any qualification, we have received splendid co- 
operation. We are working as a group, as a unit, as one well coordinated 
organizing campaign, and every International Union has given to that com- 
mittee, to Brother Van Bittner and his associates, every conceivable coopera- 
tion. And we can be optimistic. There is no such thing as failure if we have 
determination, and if we really desire to do a job for our Union and for our 
country, without any question the South will be organized just as inevitably 
as the sun will rise tomorrow. The people of the South will do that them- 
selves, we don’t have to do it for them; all we want to do is help them to 
help themselves. So when you get a request from the organization to do 
your bit and to clarify in the minds of our members that this is not merely 
a task of the Southern worker, but if we expect to keep our standards that 
We expect to re-work into the expanding economy we want to see in America, 
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then we will understand that this is not a Southern campaign but this is a 
campaign which affects every trade unionist throughout the land, and al] 
we are doing is extending a hand to our friends and brothers and sisters 
in the South and saying to them “Unite with us, We want to help and we want 
you to join us so we can really build the kind of world that so many people 
talked about when our boys were scattered around the world.” And the 
only way you can do that is not by slogans but by actually bringing it into 
practice and bringing about the kind of economy that will bring to all peopie 
those things that make life worth living. 

That is what the drive means. It is actually a campaign against Feudal- 
ism, and a campaign that will receive the wholehearted cooperation of mil- 
lions of people in the South who are damned tired of being treated like a 
foreign colony from some place else. They are determined to establish the 
dignity and well-being of these people. They are sick and tired of eating 
back fat and turnip greens three times a day. They want to live and raise 


- their children in dignity; they want to live the kind of life all human beings 


aspire to live. And I say there has never been a greater task in our Union 
or a greater responsibility than to do what we are now doing; and in this fight 
in spite of the kind of propaganda they are throwing at us, in spite of the 
villification, I know every decent thinking citizen, no matter where he may 
be, will say the CIO is doing what every decent American ought to do. 

Thank you very much. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Stack, of the 
National Maritime Union. 

DELEGATE STACK, National Maritime Union: I followed Van Bittner’s 
statement very closely on organizing in his report. Our Union, along with 
others in the CIO, feel the importance of the job that is being done in or- 
ganizing the workers in the South, and the continuance of organizing the un- 
organized as laid down originally in the CIO. Our Union has been very active 
in organizing from the day we originally started to eliminate the bureau- 
cratic AFL set-up, which we finally got out of the way, along with many 
others in CIO. 

In the course of building our Union, in the course of organizing we 
recognize that there is much more to organizing than just giving a mana 
union book. To our way of thinking, there has to be a certain amount of 
political freedom, along with the other things that go with the trade union 
movement. We in our Union today have 90,000 seamen. We have great 
sections of Negro, Puerto Rican and Spanish minority groups in our industry, 
and we have a condition now where every seamen in our Union, regardless 
of race, creed, color or political opinion, is allowed to work on American flag- 
ships. One of the best examples of this is the America, the flagship of the 
United States merchant fleet that sailed on her American voyage the other 
day and broke a record in time, and was manned by a no discrimination crew 
of the National Maritime Union, Negroes and Whites. 

When our membership think in terms of CIO they think in terms of a 
home, of something that they fought bitterly for in the old American Federa- 
tion of Labor. I, as one member of our Union and as an official now, fought 
many years to get out of the AFL, and finally when this great Union of the 
CIO was born it gave us the chance we were looking for. We have a Union, 
we have our freedom and we have no such interference from the CIO as we 
received under the American Federation of Labor. 
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So today our organizing drives are continuing and we are strengthening 
our hand. Many Union men belong to Unions of the CIO. Many of them 
joined this Union, not on the basis of the individual union, but on the theory 
of CIO and what it stands for, and it sure has done all right by the members 
of our Union. 

There is one matter in the report that I don’t think was emphasized 
enough, but no doubt the Executive Board and others discussed it, and that 
is the question of the difficulty that this CIO is faced with at the present 
time, at least in our industry, the work that is being carried on by the 
bureaucratic top leadership of the American Federation of Labor and John 
L, Lewis in his District 50. At the present time John L. Lewis and District 
50 have completed a deal with some nine different steamship companies, 
where he has taken over the company unions, so-called unaffiliated unions, 
and now we have United Mine Workers, AFL, aboard nine ships, nine com- 
panies sailing in opposition to the CIO. 

At the present time John L. Lewis and District 50 has people on the 
payroll in some CIO Maritime Unions, particularly in the Officers Division, 
that are working through the S.I.U. and other elements that are out to smash 
CIO, and I think if each Union will investigate its field it will find out that 
District 50 and the AFL are moving and coming out openly, and they are 
reporting back to AFL that they have one task, and that task is to smash 
cIO. I am not naive enough to believe it is such a simple matter, but I 
think it is important to point out that all CIO use their organizations as 
forcibly as has been done in the last six months by the American Federation 
of Labor. The smallest AFL union is able to utilize every sectional AFL 
organization, and whenever they move to do a job on CIO they get the full 
cooperation of all CIO Unions. We have to be mindful of this in all CIO 
Unions and be closer together. 

The best example of that is in the case of the Texas Oil Company, where 
our Union has been certified, but through the cooperation of the ship owners 
an the American Federation of Labor they were able to keep us from getting 
a contract. With the fine cooperation of the Oil Workers Union we were 
able to have our rank and file take some job action on these jobs and get 
a signed contract with the Texas Oil Company. With the fine cooperation 
of the Oil Workers and the N.M.U. we have today a fine contract with the 
Texas Oil Company, and we have much other work we are about to do. As 
far as the rank and file in the labor movement are concerned, they are not 
satisfied with just the so-called Union and the so-called “pork chop.” They 
are satisfied with a certain amount of political freedom, and if they have a 
Union in the South that will help them to defeat the poll tax, that is what 
they want. That is why the rank and file and the masses like the CIO, and 
if the CIO does not continue along this line, then of course when we are 
down there trying to organize we will have the opposition of the company 
unions that are able to provide wages in order to keep the Union out. But 
when an honest union comes in to represent the rank and file they will vote 
for us. 

The CIO is not nearly half done organizing. That we all know, and I 
certainly want to commend Van Bittner, Allan Haywood and President 
Murray for the fine job that has been started, and to urge that we continue 
to work hard to finish it. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Berne, United 
Office and Professional Workers. 
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DELEGATE BERNE, United Office and Professional Workers: Mr, 
Chairman and delegates, I rise to speak on behalf of a group of workers in 
this country numbering some 15,000,000 in which, in our humble opinion, 
represent the largest single bloc of unorganized workers in America. I am 
speaking about the white collar and professional and technical workers of 
this country. This is a group of workers who have no place to go excepting 
down the road of management and reaction or down the road of progress 
in CIO. 

I feel perfectly comfortable in raising this question and appealing to this 
convention and to the International Unions, because it was the fact that we 
were not able to find the kind of ready cooperation and sympathy for the mani- 
fold problems facing us within the AFL and that we found ourselves in this 
mighty movement. 

Almost everyone of our national organizations has, in the course of the 
past two months, had occasion to experience in bitter form the failure in 
one degree or another to organize these people and win them over to our 
side. 

When we speak about the CIO winning community support and going 
out and calling upon the people of every community to support the program, 
when they talk about the people of every community they mean us in the 
main. 

These people represent to the CIO, at one and the same time, one of the 
most magnificent opportunities for service and also the most serious threat. 
I need not recount election after election which was jeopardized because of 
the ability of management to win these workers over to their side, and I 
need not recount for you the threats which impend for the future. There 
are some very serious threats in the situation. 

In the course of our work in our Union we have found a sondenes | on 
the part of the white collar workers of this country to rely upon manage- 
ment and their employers for a solution of their problems. This is the 
result of generations of propaganda and is not because these workers are 
ignorant or stooges, but it is because we have as yet in our movement to 
convince our workers that the CIO, being a union of production workers, 
has room in its heart, in its program and in its objectives to satisfy these 
millions of workers and the greater millions they represent. They are not 
entirely helpless nor are they entirely inert. They have a Union, our Union. 
Many of them have found their way into the ranks of some of the industrial 
unions, and we already have sufficient evidence that, given leadership and a 
militant program, these workers can reflect credit on the ranks of organized 
labor. 

It was that recognition of this fact that the organization we had in the 
CIO of the Technical Workers, under the help and inspiration of CIO and 
the leadership of the Office Workers Union, amalgamated the two organiza- 
tions and created a force around which has been rallied new tens of thousands 
of workers, making it possible to penetrate into fields heretofore untouched 
by our movement. We have gone into the field of banking; we have organized 
and have under contract every major insurance corporation throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. We have organized in the social service, the 
technical and scientific field These workers are not entirely helpless. They 
require from us and the International a helping hand, a lot of support, and 
active cooperation. 
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If any of the program enunciated at this convention is to mean anything 
to these millions of workers, if it is to prevent these millions from coming 
under the influence of the forces of management, then we have to issue a 
challenge and announce to them that we stand ready, that we have the 
facilities, we have room for this great bloc of workers who can bring so 
much strength to this great movement of ours. 

I also want to advise the delegation that in delivering these remarks 
it is also important to remember that the only labor movement in this 
country in all its history that has made any effort to give to these people a 
modicum of leadership and help has been the CIO, and it is for this reason that 
when they break away from management it is CIO they look to and where 
they go. 

On behalf of our organization I want to extend our heartfelt thanks 
and also call upon the CIO in the future, once we get into high gear on the 
Southern drive—and we know that is No. 1—to turn to this question and give 
it whatever is necessary in order to defeat this dangerous threat to this nation. 

DELEGATE HENDERSON, Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 
Workers Union: The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union 
during the past five or six years has had considerable experience in organizing 
the South, and since the beginning of the Southern organizing drive I think 
perhaps our Union has had more success than most Unions. That has been due 
to the assistance in the Southern organizing campaign given under the direc- 
tion of Director Van Bittner. 

It has been stressed here that this drive is of importance not only to 
the Southern workers, and I want to emphasize that, that it is important to 
all CIO members and leaders. 

Our Union, at the inception of the Southern organizing drive, was up 
to its neck, or I might say up to its nose in a life and death struggle with 
the Teamsters International Union in Northern California, involving some 
60,000 cannery workers. We had mortgaged about everything we had in 
order to carry on that fight. In spite of that, we recognized in F.C.A. the 
basic and decisive importance of the Southern organizing drive. We 
mortgaged our reserve fund and we put through an assessment four months 
before the International Convention in order to carry our share in that 
organizing drive. We multiplied our organizing staff in the South by ten 
times between May, 1946 and November, 1946. 

I want to report that not only in the States in which the major con- 
centration has been made is there progress being made, but the drive is 
spreading, and I received a wire shortly that the largest citrus packing shed 
in the world, in Haines City, Florida, was organized and an election won with 
over 1,000 votes for CIO and a little over 100 votes for no union. That is a 
significant victory. That work was done exclusively by the Southern or- 
ganizing drive. ; 

I have been in the South many times since last May. It is my impression 
that more is needed than just money, although more money is needed, as the 
Executive Board knows, as a result of the report and the discussions we have 
had. 

But I want to urge on all of the International Unions that they have 
a keener appreciation of the difficulties of this drive down there and that 
they devote more of their staff and more personnel to this problem, and 
not merely put it on the basis of a matter of contributing so much money 
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to be spent in the Southern organizing drive. Very frankly, because of the 
crucial nature of this drive, there needs to be considerably more cooperation, 
It is not enough to say that we gave $100,000 or $10,000 and then sit back 
and let some committee carry the responsibility of this drive. The Interna. 
tional Unions themselves, with their trained organizers and their trained 
staffs and whatever other facilities they have, have got to be put into this 
drive. 

I know, speaking for F.C.A., which organizes the lowest paid industry 
and in which we have the highest proportion of racial minorities perhaps than 
any union in CIO and which is of a distinctly progressive character— 
I know how difficult it is for forty some odd International Unions to cooperate 
on a common objective like this. But I want to tell you that the stakes 
involved in this drive as far as the entire CIO is concerned are so great that 
all other considerations should be set aside and the utmost cooperation 


- given in this drive from all the other International Unions. 


I do not need to tell you who it was that was responsible during the 
79th Congress for enabling the Republican minority to gang up and achieve 
the disruption of F. D. R.’s program by a coalition with the Southern poll-tax 
Democrats. That is the result of a lack of understanding on the part of the 
working people in the South. 

The political future of labor, the political future of every kind of pro- 
gressive working class movement in this country depends upon the success 
of our organizing work in the South, and I say to you that this is not sec- 
ondary to any other consideration. A maximum amount of cooperation is 
needed if this drive is to be a success. 

DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION ALLAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, we have listened to General Eisenhower, the great gen- 
eral and statesman, and he told us that it was the superior power of the 
American workers that overcame the enemy. 

We have a drive on now, led by a great general in organized labor, an 
Army veteran, and that drive will also take superior power. In the drives 
of the CIO in the past we have depended upon a few unions furnishing that 
power of money to hire men, publish literature, arrange for radio programs, 
and what have you. In this drive we are not depending on a few unions. 
The program of the committee in charge of raising finances for the drive is 
one that gives to every union the opportunity of contributing their part to 
start in to sustain the drive. 

There are some who say they have too many obligations, that it will be 
difficult for them to do their part. Well, if that had been said in 1936 chances 
are that some Unions now organized would not be organized. So we are now 
calling upon every Union and every member to give to this drive. There is 
no other place we can go. We must get the money from the workers. 
Every International and National Union, every delegate to this convention 
when he returns home should bring to the attention of his membership the 
all-important matter of every member contributing to this drive and their 
Internationals advancing the money right away out of the treasury. 

I am convinced that if you have inspiration yourself you can inspire your 
membership to support your treasury and enable you to do your part in this 
drive. It would be a tragedy if, now that this drive is started in the South, 
through lack of support the drive would diminish. This is not going to bea 
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one or two year effort, don’t kid yourselves. This drive must be sustained 
year after year, until the South is completely organized. 

I am calling upon every one of you to do your part to see to it that 
the wherewith is there, so that Van Bittner and his men can go on. Every 
Union will benefit by the drive. Every organization, every member and the 
nation will benefit by the drive. 

The Bilbos will remain should this drive stop, but if this drive succeeds 
Bilbo and his thinking will go. 

Continuing the drive in the South is the most important thing, but at 
the same time you must keep up your organizing activities in the North. 
There are places in the North where, if we can get coordinated activity with 
the staffs we now have under CIO direction, great gains can be made with less 
cost to you. That is true of many other places throughout the country. 

In the past two years the job has not been a bad one. We have won 
8,356 elections in two years’ time, and in that same period of time 613,936 
workers voted for the CIO. 

I am not going to take up much of your time, because we have another 
event coming forward, a solemn moment for all of us. I want to urge every- 
one of you to get right into the spirit—the spirit of Rabbi Wise. Let’s quit 
quibbling about a lot of things we know nothing about; let’s keep our Coun- 
cils united on a straight CIO policy; let’s work together to bring these un- 
organized workers under the banner of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and if you will do that, by the time you meet in convention a year from 
now you will have a much larger convention than you have here. 

There is no greater force than has come into American life than the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, in the cause of tolerance, in the cause 
of democracy and in the cause of decency. Let’s keep it that way; let’s be 
inspired by these ideals, and let’s go forward to a greater organization, a 
greater economic freedom and a greater America. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegates will please be seated. 

It is not the purpose of the Chairman of the convention to belabor this 
question, but I do believe before a vote is taken I ought to give a brief 
recital of the experiences which our organization has undergone in the course 
of the last eleven years. 

Eleven years ago this month a group of eight or nine men met in a 
small room at the President Hotel down on the Boardwalk here in Atlantic 
City. That meeting was had at a time when the American Federation of 
Labor, in the course of its deliberations in this city, decided to suspend from 
membership in the American Federation of Labor the leaders and members 
of the organizations who at that time were affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and who were interested in the organization of Ameri- 
can workers along industrial lines in the mass-production industries. 

I can remember rather distinctly the delegations representing the U. E., 
the United Auto Workers, and a few other small organizations making pas- 
sionate appeals to the convention of the American Federation of Labor that 
they be granted charters of affiliation with that organization and permitted 
to organize along industrial lines, and the American Federation said, “No”; 
they said, “No, if you are going to continue your affiliation with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor you are going to enjoy the status of second class 
citizens. We will thrust you into other organizations affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor.” 
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At that very time, eleven years ago, the American Federation of Labor 
was attempting to raid the United Mine Workers jurisdiction in the anthra- 
cite coal fields and in other districts comprising the jurisdiction of the United 
Mine Workers of America. At that very time also the leaders of these eight 
organizations who were having a meeting down here at the President Hotel, 
at the meeting proffered the American Federation of Labor an original con- 
tribution of five hundred thousand dollars to organize the steel industry 
along industrial lines, and they further stated they would give to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor any additional sum of money necessary to carry on 
the organizing activities of the American Federation of Labor in the steel 
industry, and the American Federation of Labor said “No.” 

This small committee had a meeting, they had a meeting eleven years 
ago, in a small room at the President Hotel down here on the Boardwalk, 
and on that night in the latter part of the month of November, 1935, the 


~ small committee decided to assume direct responsibility for the organization 


of the mass production industries along lines of industrial unions. 

And the eight organizations were thereafter expelled or suspended, they 
were thrown out of the American Federation of Labor. But this small group 
of organization decided to go ahead; they were not particularly annoyed by 
expulsion, they did not care, they were anxious to organize the unorganized; 
and a committee was formed, the Committee for Industrial Organizations. 
We expended money and a great deal of energy, and we later formed a con- 
stitutional organization, now known as the CIO, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. It was a long, hard, vicious fight. 

If your minds will go back with mine to the year 1935 perhaps you 
remember that hours of labor were much longer then, wages were much 
lower, conditions of employment of course were a great deal worse. De- 
cided improvements have been brought about in the conditions of employ- 
ment of the workers employed in the mass production industries of the 
United States. Most of the major basic industries in this country have been 
organized since that time, organized under the auspices of the CIO, and mil- 
lions of men and women have been brought into labor organizations affil- 
iated with this great movement. Wages have gone up, conditions of employ- 
ment have been improved, and hours of labor have been shortened, and the 
movement has rendered a great service to not only the workers employed in 
those industries but indeed a great service to the people of the United States 
and the people of this country. 

The activities of the CIO have made this nation of ours a better America. 
They have inculcated into the minds of the people a spirit of political democ- 
racy and economic freedom. The accomplishments of this mighty organiza- 
tion transcend in importance anything that has ever been accomplished by 
any other organization in the history of our great nation. It has served well 
the interests of men, women, and children and a great country. 

Here we are meeting today, the 20th day of November, 1946, eleven 
years after the original formation of the CIO in the same city, now a mighty 
Union in influence and strength, because we do possess powers of influence. 
And the reason we do possess those powers and those influences is because 
we have organization, powerful organizations; but in evaluating our status 
here in the United tates today, whilst this resolution is under considera- 
tion, we are still thinking of the millions of unemployed in this nation of 
ours and the kind of contributions that this Union must continue to make 
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in the interest of our country and its people—the South unorganized, low 
wages, bad conditions of employment, constitute an economic millstone 
thrust around the necks of the people all over the United States of America. 
And whilst it remains unorganized in its major industries, it will continue to 
be a menace to the balance of the working population of this country of ours. 

That is why we have had protracted discussion about this resolution. 
Every delegate who has arisen to discuss the question is thinking in terms of 
economic betterment, what it is he can do to serve the interests of the people 
of the South, how they can elevate their standards and improve their con- 
ditions of life. That is what the delegates have been talking about here 
today, just like they were talking about to other workers in other parts of 
the country years ago when we started out to organize the unorganized in 
the North. ¢ 

Yes, we are still an organizing movement. Our primary function in 
life is to organize the unorganized, because in the success of that under- 
taking lies the material salvation of a lot of people who are undernourished 
and who have very little food, and poor shelter, little medicine, and poor, 
very, very poor cultural and educational opportunities. 

So we are going to organize the South, and we are just about as delib- 
erate about this organizing crusade in the South today as we were eleven 
years ago when we set out to organize the unorganized workers of other 
parts of this country. We have a calm determination—not boasting; we are 
just deliberate, and we are quite sure of our ground, because I know of no 
corporation in this country, no individual or no group of politicians that can 
stand in the way of the workers in the South whom I know want to join our 
CIO unions. 

The fight, the struggle may be long—and it may not be quite so long. 
Those are matters that are wholly contingent, first, upon the willingness of 
all people here to help do the job in the first place, and, secondly, the kind 
of resistance that I feel quite sure we are bound to meet in our organizing 
activities in the South. But come what may, we are going ahead. There 
just isn’t anything that is going to stop the workers of the South in their 
desire to belong to CIO organizations. Nothing is going to stop that, not a 
single, solitary thing under God’s sun is going to stop it, not even a reaction- 
ary Congress. 

You see we have a mission in life, only one mission that I know of, and 
that is to serve the interests of the common people, the underdog, the under- 
privileged, and elevate his status in life, to improve his standards of living. 
That is our job, that is our primary function in life. And when the day 
comes that we do not want to do that any longer, then we had better fold 
up our tents and go home. 

I wish to take advantage of this opportunity to express my personal 
appreciation to Van A. Bittner and his associates for the remarkably fine job 
they have been doing in the South, operating as they are against great odds, 
and to assure him insofar as it is possible for me to give assurance that all 
of the Unions here will contribute their might, whatever that may be, to- 
wards the attainment of our common objective, and that is the organization 
of the unorganized in the South. 

Let us take that message home with us after we adopt this resolution, 
and let us inculcate into the members our Unions the need of giving all 
possible assistance to this drive to organize the unorganized. 

And while I am discussing that phase of it, perhaps in the few fleeting 
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moments that I have before I finish my discourse I should like to commend 
a number of our International Unions for the splendid progress that has 
been made since V-J Day in the organization of the unorganized in the in- 
dustries over which they assume jurisdiction. 

The Auto Workers suffered greatly following the ending of Japanese 
hostilities. A very substantial portion of their industry suddenly collapsed, 
that’ of the aircraft industry, but despite the handicaps suffered by that 
mighty organization as a result of that immediate loss of membership fol- 
lowing V-J Day, that organization has gone steadily ahead, and in the course 
of the past ten months it has increased its dues-paying membership approxi- 
mately 248,000. I attribute that to the organizing proclivities of that Union. 

The same can be truthfully said with respect to the organizing activities 
of the U. E. It suffered substantial losses in membership following V-J Day, 
that fact being attributable to the reconversion and the dismantling of many 
plants over which they formerly assumed jurisdiction. That organization's 
membership has steadily grown, and continues to grow, because there is an 
earnest desire on the part of the officers and members of that organization 
to make it a bigger organization, not only numerically speaking, but more 
influential in other respects. 

The Steelworkers at the close of the Japanese hostilities had many fabri- 
cating plants closed up. Its dues-paying membership dropped from some- 
thing approximating 750,000 to something in the neighborhood of 500,000, 
but in the course of the past nine months the membership in the United 
Steelworkers of America has steadily grown, and last month, that is, the 
month of October, our International Union, the United Steelworkers of 
America, paid per capita tax on 878,000 dues-paying members. 

We have 50,000 members of our Union who are now exonerated from 
payment of dues, 41,000 of whom are presently in the armed services of our 
country. The total-membership of the United Steelworkers of America to- 
day is higher than at any time in its history. It happens to be 926,322. - 

We have not been indifferent to this problem of organizing. We have 
gone steadily ahead, and all of our International Unions, I am, sure, will 
make whatever contributions are necessary toward the attainment of our 
goal in the South, keeping our eyes constantly fixed upon that job of organ- 
izing the unorganized in the South. The success of our effort depends 
largely upon our willingness as members of this organization and as officers 
to lend every possible degree of support to Van A. Bittner and his asso- 
ciates. They are deserving of your support; they have worked hard, diligently 
and in good conscience to organize the workers of the South. 

I have known Van Bittner for a long, long time. He and I worked to- 
gether in the Mine Workers’ Union 35 years ago. That’s a long while. Van 
Bittner has done more organizing in the United States of America than any 
man I know of. Van Bittner organized the South, that is, the Southern coal 
miners, the miners of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama. 
He conducted for the United Mine Workers of America every important or- 
ganizational crusade ever undertaken by that Union. 

When the United Mine Workers of America collapsed during the period 
of depression back in 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930, Van Bittner and myself 
were assigned the task of reorganizing the mine workers of this country. 
That task was given us by a man whose picture I saw in the morning paper, 
and the task was given us at a time when the coal miners, in the ancient days 
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of Hoover—and the man whose picture I saw in the morning paper was a 
friend of Hoover’s—at that time the miners were working for a wage of 
about $1.00 to $1.50 a day, ten hours a day, three days a week. And Van 
Bittner can join me in stating to you, because it is a matter of public record, 
that the coal miners in Southern West Virginia, in Central and Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and other sections of the United States were driven into 
such a state of complete economic despair that children were eating food out 
of garbage cans. You, my good people, might-say that could hardly be true, 
but it is a fact. The miners had no Union in those days. The Union was 
crushed and destroyed, and Van Bittner and I were commissioned by the 
United Mine Workers of America to organize the unorganized, and we set 
out to attain that task. 

Van Bittner and I called upon President Roosevelt when he was Governor 
of the State of New York in the late fall of 1932 and pleaded with him, in the 
name of God, if he were elected, to do something to help the coal miners of 
this nation. Governor Roosevelt said, “I will; if I am elected I will help the 
coal miners, I will drive the company police and the company terrorists out 
of this nation, and I will give to American labor, coal miners included, a 
Magna Charta that will give to them the right to join organizations of their 
own choosing, without fear.” 

That was in 1932, while Governor Roosevelt was campaigning for the 
Presidency of the United States. He made good his commitment, because 
shortly after his inauguration on March 4, 1933, he had enacted into law the 
National Industrial Recovery Act, and Section 7 of that Act gave to Amer- 
ican workers, for the first time in their history, an absolute, positive guarantee 
that they would be protected as citizens of the United States against the reign 
of terror from their employers in asserting their right to belong to labor 
organizations of their own choosing. And immediately after the enactment 
of that law the coal and iron police, the deputy sheriffs, the thugs, the 
Pinkerton and the Baldwin detectives were taken out of the mining com- 
munities all over the United States of America. The bars were let down and 
people were given their freedom, and the coal miners joined the United Mine 
Workers of America, North, South, wherever they mined coal. 

Other workers embraced the opportunity, and for a period of approxi- 
mately two years following the enactment of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act the American Federation of Labor stood still and did not organize 
anybody anywhere in this great country of ours, and no attempt was made, 
despite the passage of the National Industrial Recovery Act, by the American 
Federation of Labor to organize the unorganized workers in the mass produc- 
tion industry in this nation—not a single, solitary attempt, and none was 
made by that organization until the Committee for Industrial Organizations 
was formed here in Atlantic City eleven years ago this month. There were 
approximately 3,000,000 organized workers in the American Federation of 
Labor in November of 1935. There was no CIO, there were no strong inde- 
pendent unions. 

What has happened since that time? The membership of labor organi- 
zations in the United States has grown from a figure of 3,218,000 to a figure 
approximately 16,000,000 members today, under the protective and benefi- 
cent legislation originally brought into being by President Roosevelt. 

(Applause. ) 

The law is still on our statute books, and workers in the South can 
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take advantage of that law, because they need have no fear. They must 
not be possessed of fear in their fight to acquire economic justice. 

Therefore, it is the firm resolve of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations to push forward its campaign of organization in the South. We 
are going to do it, we must do it, and nothing under God’s sun is going to 
stop this mighty movement from doing it. 

The Chair asks the convention if it is ready to vote. Those favoring 
the motion to adopt the report of the committee will say “aye.” Contrary- 
minded, “no.” 

The “ayes” have it, and the resolution has been adopted by the unani- 
mous vote of the delegates attending this convention. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN MEMORIAL 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to call upon the commit- 
- tee appointed this morning in connection with the special exercises originally 
set for 3:30 o’clock this afternoon, and ask the Committee to escort Mrs, 
Hillman and President Potofsky, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, to 
the platform. 

The committee complied with the President’s request. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I shall now call upon Secretary Carey to read 
the resolution memorializing our beloved and departed friend, Sidney Hill- 
man. This resolution was adopted by the Executive Board, July 18, 1946. 
Secretary Carey then read the following resolution: 


Resolution adopted by the CIO Executive Board on July 18, 1946. 
The passing of Sidney Hillman is noted by the Officers and Executive 
Board Members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations with the most 
profound sense of sorrow and personal loss. 

It is a loss shared not only with all the millions in the ranks of organ- 
ized labor in this country but also with working people, with down-trodden 
and oppressed peoples the world over. 

Sidney Hillman came from the ranks of the American working people. 
He came also from the ranks of an oppressed and persecuted people. In 
his words, in his actions, and in his work he expressed the best traditions of 
America, the will of America to fight against oppression, against prejudice, 
against intolerance, against starvation, degradation and misery, to fight for 
a better life for all people. 

The CIO is proud to have numbered Sidney Hillman among the original 
founders of our organization. We are proud and grateful for the years 
of service, devotion and leadership which he contributed to the building of 
our organization into a major force for progress and for good in the nation 
today. 

We are proud and grateful for the role he played in helping to create 
in the American people a broader understanding of their political responsi- 
bilities and of the importance in their daily lives of fuller and more effective 
participation in formulating the policies of our government. 

With the passing of Sidney Hillman a great American and a great 
leader of the people has passed on to his reward. In the tradition of a demo- 
cratic America and a democratic labor organization others will rise to hold 
the torch and carry on the work. There can be no more fitting tribute to 
greatness of his accomplishments than the assurance that the great 
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movement to which he contributed so mightily will march forward in the 
spirit of his principles and ideals. 

We mourn our loss. We pledge our continued and renewed devotion 
to the great objectives for which he, Sidney Hillman, lived, fought and died— 
peace, prosperity, and well-being for all the people of the world! 

SECRETARY CAREY: This resolution is signed by the officers and by 
each member of the CIO Executive Board. The resolution was unanimously 
adopted and the Executive Board instructed the officers to prepare a suit- 
able memorial to the memory of Sidney Hillman. 

I move adoption of the resolution, in concurrence with the action of 
the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The motion was seconded and carried, the delegates rising to their feet 
and remaining in silence for a moment. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am taking the liberty, in behalf of the 
members of the Executive Board of the CIO, to present to Mrs. Hillman, this 
token of our organization’s esteem in memory of her beloved husband. 
Before doing so I think perhaps I ought to give an expression of my own 
personal feeling about the passing of Sidney Hillman. Serving as I did with 
him in the field of labor for almost a quarter of a century and being closely 
associated with him in the conduct of this great enterprise in which you and 
I now find ourselves engaged, this great movement of human beings, I got 
to know Sidney Hillman perhaps more intimately than most of the members 
of the CIO, with the possible exception of those of his immediate family and 
those closely surrounding him in the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. He 
was always a source of inspiration to me, a great counselor, a man pos- 
sessed of great talent, great wisdom—indeed, a great leader, a God-fearing 
man, a man who. loved his country and who loved his people. 

It is seldom that men in the course of a lifetime have an opportunity 
to gain associations of that kind, so we were indeed fortunate in that we 
had this kind of association with this great man. 

I can remember the days of his personal villification, when he was sub- 
jected to much abuse because of his race and because of his fealty to the 
people. But he carried on, great soldier that he was. I have heard him 
chastized from this platform by another man who said at one time that he, 
Sidney and others, might falter by the wayside. But Sidney Hillman did 
not falter—no, he carried on. His love of man, his love of God, his in- 
spirational and intellectual qualities were such that he could not help but 
carry on in the interests of his country and in the interests of his people. 

He is gone, gone to his eternal reward, but he has left here with you 
and me something that is precious, he has left behind him a heritage, some- 
thing that you and I have now, and that is his works and his deeds, his 
great heart and his love of humanity. 

The resolution just passed by you bespeaks the love that you had and 
the love for the inspiration that he has provided you to keep going in this 
struggle of ours through life. 

Yes, we are fortunate that while we know he is gone, he is still with us. 
Yes, he is still with us, his inspiration, his works, and his deeds. 

So I take pride, therefore, in a humble sort of way, in presenting to 
his beloved helpmate who struggled through life with him, Mrs. Hillman, this 
little token of your estem and my esteem, the esteem of millions of people, 
the esteem of a mighty country, and the esteem of a grateful people. 
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Mrs. Hillman, I now present to you in behalf of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations this embossed resolution. 

MRS. SIDNEY HILLMAN: Mr. President and delegates, you can well 
imagine how difficult it is for me to say even a word to you. But to Mr, 
Murray I want to say that he could not pay greater tribute to my husband 
than to remain the leader, the President of the Congress of Industria] 
Organizations. 

To you men, you could not pay greater tribute to my husband than to 
stay on your jobs and continue where my husband left off. The work that 
he has done has been well known to you. For this he lived and for this he 
died. 

Mr. President, I trust that God will give you good health and good for- 
tune and that you will continue to carry on that noble mission, the mission 
of emancipation of not only the American workers but the workers all over 


_ this world. 


I thank you all. I thank you, Mr. Murray, from the depths of my heart, 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Sidney Hillman was associated with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers from its very inception. He became the 
leader of that mighty labor organization many, many years ago. He builded, 
together with his associates, what has come to be regarded as perhaps one of 
the best, if not actually the best, labor organization in America. He had 
associated with him a General Executive Board, most of whom lived with 
him throughout his struggles in the clothing industry, militant soldiers 
who rendered many, many contributions towards the upbuilding of that 
mighty organization. I know that that organization suffered a great loss, 
as the labor movement did, as our country did, when Sidney Hillman passed; 
but we were all deeply appreciative of the fact that that mighty Union 
which he did leave behind him immediately arose to its responsibilities and 
named a successor. 

His successor is here, the President of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, a fine, upstanding, courageous, intelligent and very noble leader, 
and the organization is blessed in that it provided such leadership to that 
mighty organization upon the passing of Sidney Hillman. 

Grouped around him on this platform are members and officers of his 
General Executive Board. They have just finished a meeting of their Execu- 
tive Board and they have provided an endowment which will prove to be of 
lasting benefit to the people not only who are living today but for posterity 
as well, in memory of Sidney Hillman. I congratulate the members of this 
Executive Board of the loyalty,—yes, the love and devotion and affection 
which has been manifested constantly toward their great leader, Sidney 
Hillman. 

So the Executive Board of the CIO, in the course of its deliberations 
decided to present to the Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ International 
Union an embossed copy of the same resolution, to be placed at some appro- 
priate place in their office as an everlasting tribute to the memory of Sidney 
Hillman by the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I therefore take pleasure in behalf of the delegates here in presenting 
Brother Potofsky this embossed copy of the resolution just presented to Mrs. 
Hillman. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Presi- 
dent Murray, Secretary Carey and fellow delegates: This is a sad and 
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solemn occasion for all of us. You, President Murray, and the CIO have 
sustained a great loss. You have worked side by side with him in building 
this mighty edifice. You, President Murray, and Sidney Hillman were re- 
sponsible for the creation of the World Federation of Trade Unions, another 
mighty instrument for the preservation of the peace of the world. CIO and 
the World Federation of Trade Unions have sustained a great loss. The 
people of this country whom Sidney Hillman served in those dark days 
of preparation for the war that was to come have sustained a great loss. 
But the greatest loss was sustained by we members of the General Executive 
Board of the Amalgamated, close friends and colleagues of Sidney Hillman 
for the past 30-odd years. So, too, is the loss sustained by Mrs, Hillman and 
Sidney’s two daughters. Theirs is an irreparable loss. 

Sidney Hillman is gone. His works and deeds, as you, President Murray, 
well said, will live for generations to come. Yes, not only his inspiration 
but his architectural designs for the well-being of the American people, for 
the peace and security of the world, will live for generations to come. All 
we mortals, and particularly I speak for the members of our General 
Executive Board, can and will do is to follow in Sidney Hillman’s footsteps, 
to live up to his traditions, and to carry forth the policies and the program 
which he has so ably charted. 

To you, President Murray, I want to pledge once again our loyalty and 
our continued support. I know Sidney Hillman was a great counsellor, he 
was a great conciliator, he was a great leader, he was prophetic in his vision, 
and I know that you, all of you, miss him and will miss him. We, of the 
General Executive Board, pledge to continue his work. 

On behalf of the executive officers and the General Executive Board 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers I desire to express to you, President 
Murray, Secretary Carey, members of the General Executive Board of CIO, 
and all of you delegates assembled our appreciation for the presentation of 
this memorial to Sidney Hillman. His works will live in our hearts as long 
as we live. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: There will be placed on the walls of our National 
Headquarters this living tribute to the memory of Sidney Hillman. It is 
a copy of the resolution adopted by the CIO Executive Board. It will 
be placed so that all who come may see and read it, and understand and 
know about it in the years to come. This will be placed in a suitable place 
at CIO headquarters in lasting memory of the works and deeds of Sidney 
Hillman . . . a man God created, and who died but left to you and me the 
work which still lies ahead of us. 

I wish to express to the members of the CIO Executive Board, as well 
as the delegates attending this convention, and the vast membership of our 
Unions, my deep and very sincere appreciation for the many fine tributes 
that have been accorded Sidney Hillman and his family and the members of 
his Executive Board since his passing. I have received innumerable reso- 
lutions from men in all walks of life; Presidents have paid tribute to him, 
Cabinet officers, members of our official family in the government, indus- 
trialists who ofttimes differed with him but nevertheless took time, just a 
little time, either in silent prayer or otherwise, to pay tribute to the memory 
of a great man who has gone but who still lives. 

Thank you, delegates. The services are now over. 
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Appointment of Committee to Escort Mr. Leon Jouhaux to Platform 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The following committee has been selected 
to call upon Mr. Leon Jouhaux at Room 488 this building tomorrow morning 
no later than 10:30 to escort him to the convention platform where he wil] 
address the delegates. 

Mr. Jouhaux is a vice-president of the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
and throughout his life has held many important positions both in the old 
International Federation of Trade Unions and in the French trade union 
movement as well. 

I would like to name Frank Rosenblum, David McDonald, George Addes, 
Reid Robinson, Julius Emspak, O. A. Knight, and Philip Whiteman as the 
committee to call upon Mr. Jouhaux at Room 488 tomorrow morning at 10:30 
and escort him to the platform. 


_ Appointment of Committee to Escort Louis B. Schwellenbach to the Platform 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Tomorrow afternoon Secretary Schwellenbach 
will address this convention, Secretary Schwellenbach of the Department of 
Labor. The hour will be given tomorrow morning, and the time and place, 
of course, when he shall address the convention. I have selected the follow. 
ing committee therefore to call upon Secretary Schwellenbach: Emil Rieve, 
Julius Emspak, Hymie Blumberg, Walter Reuther, Joseph Curran, and Wil- 
lard Townsend. The committee will call on Secretary Schwellenbach and 
escort him to the platform tomorrow afternoon. 4 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
List of Exhibits Displayed in Hotel Lobby 8th CIO Convention 


National CIO Committee to Abolish Discrimination. 
Labor Extension Service, U. S. Labor Department. 
Labor Education Service, U. S. Labor Department. 
U. S. State Department. 

CIO Community Services Committee. 

CIO Department of Education and Research. 
National Citizens’ PAC. 

National Urban League. 

U. S. Social Security Board. 

CARE. 

International Relief and Rescue Committee. 

CIO Women’s: Auxiliaries. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

Telegrams and letters of greeting were received from the following or- 
ganizations and will appear in the final printed proceedings: 

Max Steinberg, Secretary-Treasurer, American Jewish Labor Council, 22 
East 17th Street, New York. 

Maurice F. McElligott, Secretary-Treasurer, Illinois State Industrial 
Union Council, Chicago, Illinois.. 

R. J. Sullivan, Agent, New Orleans Branch of National Maritime Union, 
New Orleans, La. 

Joseph Baratz, Don Pines, Feivesh Goroc Hovsky, Histadrut Executive 
Palestine Labor Delegation, Palestine Labor Federation Histadrut, New York, 
N. Y. 
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- William Motz, President, Executive Council Local 85, United Public 
Workers of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Spencer Long, Executive Board Local 22, United Tobacco Workers, 
FTA-CIO, Winston-Salem, N. Carolina. 

Israel Feinberg, Chairman; Roy L. Reuther, Treasurer; Pahil Heller, 
Executive Director, International Solidarity Committee, 303 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Ephim H. Jeshurin, President; Joseph Baskin, General Secretary, Na- 
tional Executive Committee of The Workmen’s Circle, New York, N. Y. 

Robert W. Dunn, Executive Secretary, Labor Research Association, 
80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Noel D. Austin, President, United Sons of the Canal Zone, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Frank Aberimont, Secretary-Treasurer, Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ Union, 
Local 331, Atlantic City, N. J. 

J. E. Laux, Secretary-Treasurer, International Woodworkers of America, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Patrick T. Fagan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. E. Hoffer, Recording Secretary, Local Union No. 1240, United Steel- 
workers of America, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

R. Schwartz, Supervisor, Ex-Patients’ Tubercular Home of Denver, 32 
Union Square, E, New York, N. Y. 

Crew SS Marine Marline, Marine Marlin via Mackay. 

A motion was made to suspend the rules and recess the convention until 
tomorrow morning at 9:30. 

The motion was carried, and the convention stood adjourned at 4:40 
o'clock, P. M., until tomorrow morning, November 21st, at 9:30 o’clock, A. M. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


Atlantic City, N. J., November 21, 1946. 

The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY. The chair desires to present to the convention 
the Reverend Wyatt B. Johnson, Jr., Pastor of the Jethro Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, to pronounce the invocation before the convention gets under 
way. 

INVOCATION 
(Reverend Wyatt B. Johnson, Jr., Pastor, Jethro Memorial Presbyterian 
Church.) 

_ Dear heavenly Father, as Thy sun has mounted his chariot of fire and 
once again begun his journey across the high heavens, we do gather together 
this great body, this great organization, seeing America truly at work. 

We thank Thee for the privilege, O God, of being alive in these days 
and these times. We pray that as this gathering continues it may keep in 
mind that the deliberations and the decisions not only are concerned with 
today but are greatly concerned with the world of tomorrow. 

Help them, O God, help us in deliberating to keep in mind a design for 
successful living. Help us, O God, to make a pattern that will be a lasting 
and enduring pattern. 
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We do pray for the great leader of this organization and those who are 
on either side of him. We do pray that when this meeting has reached its 
conclusion the day of the common man will be much further advanced. 

Be with them, O God, and guide them, we pray, in the name of our 
Lord and Savior—Amen. 

COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read the following message: 

Charles Becker, 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J. 

As ILWU delegate to the CIO Convention, please advise convention as 
follows for the record: ILWU delegates to CIO Convention are elected by 
referendum of entire membership and only delegates so elected can repre- 
sent ILWU at convention with exception of Charles Becker, now at conven- 
tion. All other delegates are national] ILWU officers or members of national 


' committee in charge of negotiations and strategy of ILWU Waterfront 


Division now on strike. Although tentative agreements have been reached 
settling strike, these agreements must be ratified by membership and work 
will not resume until 8 a.m. Wednesday at earliest. ILWU delegates are 
unable to leave strike duties to attend convention until strike is ended and 
all concerned are back on job. AFL forces that have sought to weaken 
and break strike during its entire course are now striving to sabotage return 
to work hoping thereby to create favorable situation in conjunction with 
ship operators for raiding and union busting program. Certain local agree- 
ments such as clerks, bosses, car loaders, must also be executed as part 
of strike settlement. Only because other ILWU official delegates to con- 
vention must remain to assure successful windup of strike are they unable 
to attend convention. 
HARRY BRIDGES. 

Other messages containing greetings and good wishes were read to the 

convention. 
Convention Banquet 

SECRETARY CAREY: I would like the delegates to understand that the 
banquet will be held in the same manner as the convention. It will be 
impossible for everybody who would like to be present to find a place. If 
you look around you will see that most of the tables are taken up during the 
convention, and if we attempted to give each delegate an extra ticket for a 
wife or a friend some of the delegates would go without seats. Because of 
the crowded conditions existing in the hall when a banquet is in operation 
we will not be able to make the broad distribution we have made in days 
gone by. 

The Local Industrial Union Councils’ tickets will be distributed to dele- 
gates at the close of this morning’s session in the Crystal Room at the back 
of the convention hall. Banquet tickets for National and International Com- 
mittees will be distributed at the close of the morning session in the Secre- 
try-Treasurer’s office in the lower lobby. 


THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS PRESENTED 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention is honored here this morn- 
ing with the presence of a number of young men representing many churches 
of the Protestant faith. These young people are meeting here in Atlantic 
City, participating in the annual convention of the theological students being 
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held here in conjunction with our CIO Convention. They expect to be min- 
isters some day and they are meeting here for the purpose of getting them- 
selves acquainted with the aspirations of the labor movement and to indicate 
the community interest between religion and labor. There are seventeen 
seminaries represented and 57 official delegates. There are about 100 attending 
the convention. 

Mr. Willard Uphaus is national director of the Religion and Labor 
Foundation. Brother Eby, Chairman of the CIO Education Committee, is 
the National Co-Chairman of the Religion and Labor Foundation. 

Mr. Eby will present Mr. Uphaus. 

MR. EBY: I would like to read the names of the seminaries that are 
represented here this morning: 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, Illinois 

Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut 

School of Religion, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois 

Canton Theological School 

Chandler School of Theology, Emory University, Georgia 

Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 

Union Theological Seminary, New York City 

Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York 

Jewish Theological Seminary, New York City 

Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois 

Augustana Lutheran Seminary, Rock Island, Illinois 

Virginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia 

College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky 

Princeton Theological School, Princeton, New Jersey 

Andover-Newton Theological School, Newton Centre, Massachusetts 

Jewish Institute of Religion, New York City 

MR. EBY: I would like for Willard Uphaus to come up here with 
me and will all of the theological students who are here this morning 
stand. I want you to see Willard Uphaus, the National Director, and the 
representatives of the various seminaries who are present. And now I 
would like to have Willard speak to you for just a half minute. 

MR. WILLARD UPHAUS: President Murray, officers of the CIO Con- 
vention, and delegates, I simply want to tell you that there is a strange, 
stirring new force in your midst, the emergence of great numbers of young 
men and women in the theological field of America, who want to become 
acquainted with you, who want to relate the teachings of the old and the 
new Testament to the problems of working men and women, who want to 
understand your problems and after they have finished in the seminary go 
out into their respective cities and countrysides and be prepared to work 
hand in hand with you to build justice and democracy. 

I want to thank many of you, whom I cannot mention personally, for 
throwing your office doors ajar to me in Atlanta or wherever I may be. I wish 
I could speak to each one of you; one by one, but I do want to thank 
President Murray, Secretary Carey, and all the leaders and delegates of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations who have been so cordial and 
hospitable, not only in relation to our meeting here, but in relation to the 
work in which we engage in the theological schools of America. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 
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REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 
Committee Secretary Pressman reported for the committee as follows; 


Resolution No. 49 


SUPPORT OF PHILADELPHIA-CAMDEN NEWSPAPER GUILD STRIKE 
WHEREAS, 580 members of the American Newspaper Guild, CIO, have 
been forced on strike against the Philadelphia Record and the Camden 
Courier-Post, for decent wage standards and preservation of their union; and 
WHEREAS, The Philadelphia Record and Camden Courier-Post are 
published by J. David Stern; and 

WHEREAS, Publisher Stern has for years proclaimed himself to be a 
friend of labor; and 

WHEREAS, Publisher Stern has broken off negotiations and flatly re. 
fused any realistic proposal for adequate wages and working conditions; and 

WHEREAS, Publisher Stern’s only offer of settlement has been inferior 
even to those made elsewhere by notorious FOES of labor; and 

WHEREAS, Publisher Stern is employing all the standard devices of 
union breaking—including the use of police to attempt to smash peaceful 
picket lines; the employment of strike-breakers; interference with free press 
and free speech through the arrest of persons engaged in the peaceful distri- 
bution of leaflets; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates to the eighth annual convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations herewith pledge complete support to 
the striking Newspaper Guild members in Philadelphia and Camden, and call 
upon all CIO members and friends of labor to refrain from buying the 
Philadelphia Record and the Camden Courier-Post as “Unfair”; and, be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the Convention condemns Publisher Stern’s anti-labor 
tactics and calls upon him to effectuate in practice, with his own employes, 
the fair and equitable treatment of labor which he has advocated to other 
employers. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGAE MILTON MURRAY, Newspaper Guild: Mr. President and 
fellow delegates, it must come as something of a surprise to many of you 
to learn that the American Newspaper Guild has gone on strike against 
a man who has been commonly counted as a friend of labor and as a 
friend of progressivism. Many of you who have read the Philadelphia 
Record or the Camden Courier-Post in the past have the impression those 
publications stand for something better in the way of living standards than 
many other sections of the American press. 

Our people who have worked on those publications unfortunately can- 
not spend Publisher Stern’s editorials with their landlords of with their 
grocers or with their butchers. The medium of exchange for all people 
is not the printed word, it is the printed dollar, the same as it is for you 
and everyone else. 

Perhaps some of you have heard that the American Newspaper Guild 
is asking fantastic wage increases from Publisher Stern. We are asking 
no more of him than we have asked of William Randolph Hearst, Roy Howard, 
or any of the other publishers in the United States. We have asked Stern 
to meet the common standards of the industry, to improve the workers’ 
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conditions and wages of his employees. He has refused; he has broken off 
negotiations, he has compelled these white-collared people to go out on the 
picket line, and on that picket line little girls from the business office are 
being arrested for passing out literature, they are being arrested for passing 
out the literature that was laid on your table this morning, showing a dis- 
graceful picture of police officers turning their back to the camera in shame, 
because of the duty imposed upon them by the Director of Public Safety 
in the City of Camden. 

We are not asking much from J. David Stern; we are asking him to 
improve the wages in a plant where almost half the employes get less than 
$40 a week. We are asking fair and decent treatment from him the same 
as we have asked from any other publisher, and the fact that he recites in 
his editorials and columns that labor is wonderful does not help the workers 
to pay their rent or buy their groceries. 

I ask unanimous adoption of this resolution by the convention. 

The resolution was adopted. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The committee has another 
special resolution dealing with anti-trust prosecution now pending against 
the Fishermen’s Union on the West Coast. 


Resolution No. 50 


FISHERMEN ANTI-TRUST CASE 

The Department of Justice has instituted a criminal proceeding against 
a small group of fishermen in Los Angeles, California. These men are 
officers and members of Local 36 and the International Secretary-Treasurer 
of the International Fishermen & Allied Workers of America, CIO. 

These are the men who daily brave the elements in their own small 
vessels, in small vessels cooperatively owned, or as employes of large owners, 
to catch the fish for delivery to the powerful wholesale, ‘processing and 
canning corporations. 

These men—all of them workers under the most arduous and hazard- 
ous conditions—have traditionally been at the mercy of the wholesalers, 
canners and processors with respect to the compensation which they can 
receive for their work. In recent years they have succeeded in pooling 
their forces into an organization affiliated with the CIO, which has secured 
for them a certain minimum of security and protection for their standards 
of compensation. 

This is the conduct which the Department of Justice now claims to be a 
criminal violation of the anti-trust laws of the United States. It is shameful 
and tragic that at a time when the vast forces of monopoly are entrenching 
themselves deeper and deeper into the fabric of our economy and threaten- 
ing the economic and political well-being and freedom of the entire nation, 
the mighty forces of our government should be arrayed not against the powers 
of big business which threaten the principles of our anti-trust laws, but 
against a poor and small group of working fishermen. 

These workers are a legitimate part of the trade union movement of 
America. Their mutual efforts for self-protection have received special 
Congressional approval by virtue of the Fishermen’s Cooperative Act, which 
has recognized the need for organizations such as theirs. 

NOW THEREFORE, We urge that the Department of Justice cease its 
Persecution of these working fishermen and cease its interference with their 
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rights as American citizens and workers to act in their legitimate organiza. 
tion for their necessary self-protection against the powerful interests which 
control their livelihood. We urge that the Department of Justice direct 
vigorous and effective anti-trust prosecutions not against this. small group 
of working fishermen but against those powerful combines and gigantic 
trusts which constitute the true violators of the anti-trust laws of this 
country. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 26 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

WHEREAS, After long and strenuous effort on the part of organized 
labor and its friends, a Department of Labor was belatedly established in 
1913 to serve the interests of the workers and organized labor; and 

WHEREAS, After it began functioning on a reasonably wide and efficient 
basis, actions began to be taken which have resulted in weakening it by the 
removal of various important functions from its jurisdiction and transfer. 
ring them to other government agencies, such as, immigration and naturali- 
zation to the Department of Justice, United States Employment Service to 
the Social Security Board and later the War Manpower Commission, and 
more recently the greater part of the Children’s Bureau, the workmen's 
compensation, were also transferred; and 

WHEREAS, These unwarranted actions have seriously impaired the effec. 
tiveness of the Department of Labor and have thereby been detrimental to 
the welfare of workers; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO deplores the weakening of the Department 
of Labor and demands that all government activities dealing with the imme- 
diate interests of workers be consolidated in an enlarged Department of 
Labor, including the Social Security Administration. 

The resolution was adopted. 


Resolution No. 38 


WAGES 

The termination of the war and the needs of reconversion created an 
immediate wage crisis for the American wage earner and a grave threat 
to the American economy. 

The elimination of overtime, down-grading, the transfer of workers from 
war industries to civilian industries, from high-paid jobs to low-paid jobs, 
the re-timing of incentive systems and other factors drastically reduced 
weekly earnings of the vast majority of American wage earners: 

The CIO recognized the imperative necessity of substantial wage in- 
creases both to preserve the living standards of American workers and to 
protect the national welfare by maintaining the necessary volume of pur- 
chasing power to keep the wheels of industry working. Although the 
Administration itself recognized that wage increases were necessary to 
cushion the shock to American workers and to sustain adequate purchasing 
power, its wage-price policy sharply discriminated against wage increases 
and favored price increases. 

In the collective bargaining agreements concluded by labor organizations 
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during the early months of this year, labor accepted amounts which fell 
short of the drastic cuts in earnings which American workers had suffered 
since the end of the war. In the interest of a stabilized economy labor 
acceded to official pleas for extended contract terms upon a commitment 
and assurance by the Administration that the price line would be held. 

Immediately after the establishment of the Administration’s wage-price 
policy in February of this year, powerful American employers entered into 
a conspiracy which sought, through unwarranted price increases, to destroy 
the living standards of the workers. 

This was done by seeking and obtaining from OPA fabulous price in- 
creases wholly out of proportion to the wage increases which had been 
granted. In industry after industry, automobile, grain, electrical, textile 
and others, huge increases were authorized. In addition, decontrols were 
obtained from OPA on a wholesale basis. The result of this greedy foray 
against wage and living standards became apparent long before the com- 
plete destruction of price control. 

As part of this campaign to depress real wage levels, industry then 
proceeded to launch a ferocious attack against the retention of any form 
of price control. Still dissatisfied with the fabulous profits made possible 
by lax enforcement of the OPA pricing standards, American industrial 
monopoly sought an entirely free hand in its movement against wage and 
living standards. This attack was based upon the argument and the threat 
that only high prices would remedy existing shortages of goods and materials. 

Profit-hungry lobbies sought to blackmail the housewife hunting des- 
perately for meat, the veteran in search of a home, the starving peoples 
of the world looking to America for food upon the argument that only with 
rising prices can full production be obtained. 

During the early part of 1946 these same powerful employers persisted 
in their campaign against American wage standards by denying pleas for 
wage adjustments to restore cuts in take-home pay and resorted to the 
iniquitous carry-back provisions of the tax law which subsidized their con- 
spiracy against the public welfare and which permitted them to blackmail 
labor and the public without financial loss. 

As part of the conspiracy to depress wages, to break the strength of 
labor, and to gut OPA, industry engaged in a program of deliberately 
creating scarcities and speculatively hoarding goods. This conspiracy has 
now borne its bitter fruit. The American people are now faced with the 
spectre of unlimited price increases and shrinking earnings. 

In the midst of this conflict, the role played by so-called leaders of labor 
outside CIO has been pitiful and in its historic context, tragic. When the 
successful outcome of the vigorous CIO struggle brought in its wake increases 
for workers throughout the nation, these leaders of the rocking chair 
brigade, who had watched the fight from their front porches, leaving their 
rank and file to fight alone, sought to recover some stature in the eyes of 
American workers by claiming credit for achieving without strikes those 
wage increases which came to their membership as a result of the determina- 
tion and sacrifices of the militant fight of the CIO workers in steel, auto, 
electrical manufacturing, and other industries. When big business re- 
doubled the fury of its attack and sought by the final destruction of price 
control to beat down the gains which American workers had succeeded in 
achieving, these same so-called leaders of labor not only turned tail to run 
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from the battlefront on which labor sought to protect its living standards, 
but actually joined the ranks of labor’s enemies by mouthing the fraudulent 
slogans of big business. 

As the result of the Administration’s policy of a wage freeze and its 
program of discouraging wage increases, the increases which the worker 
actually received were totally inadequate to make up for their decline in 
earnings. By September, 1946, despite the wage increases, weekly earn. 
ings in manufacturing industries were far less than in April, 1945. More. 
over, the skyrocketing of prices and the spiraling increases in the cost of 
living has reduced the worker’s earning power by almost one-fourth. With 
tax deductions—the real purchasing power of workers’ income is even fur- 
ther reduced. 

But there is no immediate prospect that runaway prices will be checked, 
By the end of this year further rises in the cost of living are inevitable, 
With the complete abolition of OPA, industry is running amuck with ever 
advancing prices; rent increases are imminent. Unless the worker receives 
substantial wage increases he and his family face dire want. 

Despite the false propaganda to the contrary by American industty, 
industrial profits have soared steadily. During the peace-time years of 
1936-39, American corporations earned an average of annual net profits, 
after taxes, of approximately $4 billion. During the war years the annual 
average of net profits, after taxes, increased to approximately $9 billion, 
It is anticipated that the annual net profits, after taxes, for 1946 will be 
$11,300,000,000. It is also anticipated that with continued sustained high 
production the last quarter of 1946 will show a profit return, after taxes, 
at an annual rate of approximately $14 billion. 

While profits soar the workers’ share of the national income steadily 
declines. Millions of American workers today find themselves totally unable 
to meet a budget providing for the minimum necessities of living. This 
situation can only result in an early and inevitable economic depression as 
in 1929 with the accompanying human misery and chaos. 

Under present conditions it is therefore imperative that American in- 
dustry in collective bargaining give substantial wage increases. Our people 
must have sustained purchasing power and a decent living wage to avert 
the swift economic tragedy which now confronts us. 

This is the important task for CIO unions in their approaching collective 
bargaining conferences. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the resolu- 
tion. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE LAWRENCE, National Maritime Union: Brother Chair- 
man, brother and sister delegates, this resolution dealing with the question 
of wages and pointing out in its preamble all of the questions involved in this 
struggle for wages is one of the most important resolutions that will lay 
the basis for the coming struggle in order to preserve the living standards 
of the American working people. 

We in our Union, as well as most other Unions in the CIO, have just come 
through the kind of struggles that have made it possible for us somehow, 
at least in a small measure, to be able to fight back and preserve some of 
our living standards against the tremendous onslaughts of big business trying 


to impoverish us. 
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We know of the terrific rise in prices and, as President Murray pointed 
out in the literature on the table here, this question of profits of American 
big business is something which has been used and which has befuddled a 
lot of people because they have been led to believe that some of the increase 
in prices was the result of the fact that the labor movement put on a campaign 
for higher wages to maintain decent living standards. We know this is a 
lie and that the facts are that yes, without any doubt, it has been proven 
that the wages that the the American workers make in their total are only 
a small fraction of what they are entitled to and what they have been able 
to gain. 

We have found out that in order to carry on our fight, last June 15th 
when the National Maritime Union and other Maritime Unions took their 
case before the public, we got the support of large sections of the trade union 
movement, and we got the support of the rank and file in the A.F.L. and 
large sections of the American public, by taking the whole question to the 
public and letting them know clearly what was our struggle. We made clear 
that we wanted to avoid a struggle and wanted to avoid a strike, if it was 
at all possible, but we were determined the seamen and maritime workers 
were going to be able to live decently. The wage increase that we got and 
the reduction of the working week from 56 hours down to 48 was the result 
of this kind of action and this kind of pressure. We did not get all that we 
could have gotten, but in the overall we found out because of the actions of 
some of the other so-called houses of labor, especially the leaders who said 
this was no time for wage increases, the A.F.L. workers were then given wage 
increases by employers over and above what we could have gotten had we 
been able to fight for what we were entitled to and not gone out on strike; 
and then the same shipping interests attempted to deny to the CIO Unions 
the same wage increases. 

Well, we know the results of the action. The fact is we took this thing 
to the picket line and got the support of the other unions, and we won. Now 
we are looking forward to a period when they are all bragging about the 
fact they hope to reduce the manpower in the industry down to sixty thousand 
men. 

We are fighting today; we have outlined a program that calls for a 
guaranteed annual wage, guaranteed work, being able to maintain in our in- 
dustry by fighting even in those sections of the industry where American 
big business in order to avoid paying American wages has taken ships and put 
them under foreign flags and run them in an atempt to reduce the wage scale. 
So these ships owned by American interests and flying foreign flags, we have 
organized some of them and fought to protect the rights of the American 
people by protecting our rights to work at decent living standards, and the 
kind of a fight we have put on has checked with the whole program that 
the CIO has adopted, this question of the political action, this question of 
the legislative program, the question of mobilizing the people to fight for 
the rights of the Negro people and the foreign born and fight for the rights 
of all minority groups; we have found out the kind of a fight our Union, 
following out the CIO policy, has been able to conduct has enabled our Union 
to wage a terrific battle that has more than doubled the income of the sea- 
men since the early days when the Union was first formed. 

The battle is just beginning, and in rising to support this resolution, and 
in pointing out the terrific importance it has and the kind of leadership it 
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- has been given, we have got to carry out that resolution and we have to 
continue to develop our close relationship and carry our program down below, 
not only to our own rank and file, and not only to the rank and file of AFL 
labor, but to the entire American people, fighting for full equality of our people 
and to overcome discrimination against the Negro people. In my opinion 
then we will not only be guaranteed that we in the CIO will be able to pr. 
tect the living standards of the American people but will also be able to 


stop this attempt to lead us back into Hoover depression days, and we will } 
be able to accomplish the guaranteeing of work to all people in this country } 


who want to work. 

I rise to support this resolution, and I think in the coming struggle the 
CIO, as in the past, will give real leadership to this country. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers: The problem of wages has been 
a problem predominant in the minds of the members of the Oil Workers 
International Union for a rather lengthy period of time. We have been active 
in this field of collective bargaining for a number of reasons and to achieve 
a number of purposes, and in the prosecution of our wage program we have 
found it possible to do a number of things that are mentioned in other reso. 
lutions that have been before this convention. 

We have found, for instance, that it is possible through effective organi- 
zation and effective prosecution of wage programs to eliminate wage differ. 
entials that have existed in some other industries on the basis of geography, 
We have convinced the oil employers of the South that it is necessary for 
them to pay as much or more in some instances than is paid for identical work 
in other sections of the country. 

We have been able to a very great extent, to eliminate discrimination 
based upon race. There are still places where discrimination takes the 
form of wage discrimination. During recent months we have been con 
vinced that it was necessary for an additional upward adjustment of 
wages beyond what was had last year, just as you are all convinced of 
that. Last year we found ourselves engaged in a terrific struggle over the 
problem of wages because the employers, by unilateral action of their own 
forced upon their workers reductions in wages which they could not take, 

At the present time we have every hope of proceeding with a wage 
program designed to do several things! First of all, designed to make a 
standard of living for our workers, and secondly, designed to maintain their 
purchasing power in order that, through continued purchasing power We 
can keep the shelves of the merchants of this nation full of goods and keep 
the prosperity of our nation at its present level. 

We have had one other purpose as well in the formation and the prose- 
cution of our wage program, that being to attempt, if we might, to adjust 
the wage argument in our industry at least in a manner which would insure 
continued production during this period we are in at the present time, when 
everybody seems to agree that full production is essential. 

During recent days we have reached a wage agreement with a major 
oil company in the United States, a wage agreement somewhat different 
from the pattern we usually follow in that it provides, for a temporary period, 
upward and downward movements of wages based upon the cost of living. 
Under this plan all employes can receive an upward adjustment of 18 cents 
an hour, effective as of, and retroactive to October 1, 1946. That means 
that all the employes affected will immediately receive approximately $43.00 
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pack pay. The adjustment was designed to cover the cost of living increase 
from January, 1946 to September, 1946. If the cost of living increases, 
additional upward adjustments will be made, based upon the amount of 
increase in the cost of living index and with no ceiling on upward adjust- 
ments. If the cost of living decreases, downward adjustments will be made, 
based upon the cost of living index. But with the base rates in effect in 
November, 1946 as the floor, where the individuals involved cannot receive 
cuts below their basic rates of pay. 

It is not the intention of the Oil Workers International Union to adopt 
that sort of formula as a permanent formula. It has been made quite clear 
to the companies with whom we are dealing now that we shall never get 
ourselves in a position where we cannot continue to improve the standard of 
living of the workers we represent. But as a temporary expedient that move 
has been adopted. 

During the past day or two we have been in conference by long distance 
telephone with other oil companies, and I am pleased to announce to you this 
morning that we have almost completed settlement with another major oil 
company, a settlement on the same figure, at least almost as much, on the 
18% cent figure. 

I believe sincerely that the first duty of our Union to its members at 
this particular time is to press forward as diligently and as effectively as we 
can with a wage program which will permit continued upward adjustment, 
based upon this Bureau of Labor Statistics index and for the period of this 
present emergency. 

We believe that there is sufficient wealth in the coffers of the oil companies 
of this nation to insure continued prosperity for the workers, and we believe 
that if any corporation in the United States, any group of corporations can 
proceed with the upward adjustments, then certainly those in the oil industry 
are in a very favorable position. 

We intend to pursue our wage program very diligently. We favor the 
adoption of the resolution before you, and we certainly intend to do every- 
thing we can to implement it. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Vice President Curran. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: I rise in support of 
the resolution. Unfortunately, our organization has been fighting for a wage 
increase, not to meet the cost of living for the past ten years, but for a wage 
increase to bring our people up to a standard where they might be the 
same as other workers throughout the land. We have been living under sub- 
Standard conditions ever since there was a shipping industry. It is only 
in the last few months, by united action of all the maritime workers and 
with the tremendous assistance we got from CIO, that we have been able 
to bring those wages up to a standard that we consider is on a level that men 
of our profession should work for. 

Now we, like the rest of the CIO and the rest of the labor movement, 
are prepared to seek wage increases to meet the spiraling cost of living. 
There is one section of the resolution I would like to discuss, and that is the 
tendency on the part of our people to move away from fighting for a better 
living standard for our people, to tie ourselves to a cost of living index. 
While it is true we have to get increases to meet the living cost rises it 
is also true that if we tie ourselves too closely to that kind of a theory we 
will find that our standard of living will be the same and will remain static. 
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Our people intend to fight, and we intend to fight just like all CIO, for 
a constantly rising living standard. Our people believe that there is no 
reason why we should not aspire to a decent share in the profits made by 
industry. 

I think we ought to recognize that today technological improvement 
and increased productivity have caused the workers in all industry to pro- 
duce twice as much in many cases, while the share in the profits has not 
kept anywhere near the pace. 

Take our industry, for example. We used to have vessels that made 
a trip with 10,000 tons of cargo to Europe in 30 days. We now have vessels 
with the same 10,000 tons, and even more, that make the trip in 15 days, 
which means that the operator is able to get from the productivity, for the 
same purchasing power and the same wage level, twice the amount of profit 
from the operation of that vessel. We think we have the right to talk not only 
in terms of cost of living rises but to fight for a constant rise in living 
standards. I think that is the battle we have to fight. 

The resolution is good. It points up the fact that we are not going to 
permit a spiraling living cost to take away the wage increases that we 
have gotten and reduce the standard of living, but at the same time we 
should make it doubly clear that we do not intend to remain static, that 
the workers of this country can look to the CIO for a program in the South, 
a program designed to raise the living standard of all the workers. That 
is our program and it is not secondary, in my opinion. We should say that 
We are going to seek wage increases to meet the spiraling cost of living. 
Otherwise I am fearful that if the “boom and bust” theory is carried through 
we will find ourselves at the point where we have to agree that as wages 
went up to meet that spiraling cost of living, then they must come down 
penny by penny with each decrease in the cost of living, which means, to 
put it in simple terms, that if because of your increased productivity in 
October, 1946 you were able to get a certain wage and you were able to 
buy two white collars, if the cost of living went down a penny in 1948 you 
would have to give up one white collar. Well, I want two white collars, 
and our people want two white collars. We want to live better all the time. 


We are being attacked on the basis that as we fight for wages we also 
push up the cost of living. That may be so, but the theory brought in here 
by the industrialists is that we should remain statiq. Yes, they will give 
us a few pennies, because the cost is a little higher, but tomorrow, not 
because of consumer purchasing power, but because of increased productivity 
they are able to fill the warehouses and they are able to cause a depression, 
they will say then that they have the stock pile and that now they are able 
to sell cheaper, and as a result your consumer purchasing power shall go 
down. I say that is wrong, and I think we ought to be very realistic on 
this thing. Increased productivity means unemployment in the long run 
unless the consumer purchasing power goes hand in hand, unless markets are 
open and the warehouses are not permitted to fill, as they filled once before, 
and caused great unemployment. 

In our industry I just want to point out that we have secured wage 
increases in the past five years amounting to somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of four or five hundred percent. Why? Because it is only about 15 
years ago that our people, like the Mine Workers, were working for $1.00 
a day and they were given food that, while it was not taken from garbage 
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cans, We believe it was packed in garbage cans and then placed aboard 
ship. It even had labels on the cans that said it was not checked for sale 
on the market, but it was still fit for human consumption. That is the 
kind of food we have. 

Today we do have a standard of living, we do have decent wages on 
the ship, but we are not satisfied that those are the wages for the skilled 
people that follow that profession. 

The industry is on the decrease as far as manpower is concerned. 
Technological improvements are such that they have doubled and trebled 
their income in some cases. All these things are in the picture, and the 
seamen now on the job, just as the people who work ashore, have increased 
their productivity and they are entitled to a fair share of that profit margin 
which we saw demonstrated here before. 

The resolution is an excellent one, as I said before. The CIO has always 
been a progressive organization, moving out ahead and taking the lead in 
fighting for wages, hours and conditions and freedom for our people. This 
is the program for CIO and we can feel proud of it. 

I want to say in closing that our industry has gone through a terrific 
struggle. The ship owners east and west have been divided. The ship 
owners on the West Coast are not ship owners, they are international owners 
of property and the ships are the smallest part. As a result they have been 
able to keep the people on the West Coast out on strike for two months, they 
have refused to go along on the matter of wages. They own almost exclusively 
such empires as Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and a great section of the 
tin and rubber and other sources of raw materials in the Far East. They 
own these things, so they are not ship operators in the strict sense of the 
word. 

Finally that has been settled, and it has only been settled by the tre- 
mendous solidarity of the CIO, and above all, by the tremendous assist- 
ance that was rendered to our organization, the gains that were given to 
us by Philip Murray. 

So I support the resolution and I hope it will be unanimously adopted. 
But I do want to say that we ought to be realistic on this thing and not 
tie ourselves completely to the cost of living index, but bring in the fact that, 
based upon the movement of industry, we, too, are entitled to our share 
and will fight to see to it that the living standards of our people are con- 
stantly increased until we get the best living standards in the world. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like awfully well if the delegates 
would endeavor, if they possibly can, to comport themselves as closely as 
possible to the rules governing the convention and limit the debate to some- 
thing approximating five or ten minutes. 

DELEGATE FURAY, United Public Workers: I think this resolution 
is the No. 1 problem before this convention. I think every International 
Union affiliated with CIO should dedicate itself here to the struggle for 
higher wages and try to bring to the membership of CIO a better standard 
of living, a higher standard of living as suggested by the posters that were 
hung in our union halls during the course of the war. 

I recall one poster that was hung up, showing the Thanksgiving table 
laden with food and with the people assembled at the table ready to eat 
that food. Today that is almost an impossibility. 

We have listened to the President of this organization talking about 
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1932 and 1931, when the people of this country were eating out of garbage 
cans, many of them. Many of them, however, were able to work at small 
wages which provided some minimum standard of living. At that time 
you could work one hour for two pounds of butter or two hours for a Sunday 
roast. Today, with all the gains that we have made, we work one hour for a 
pound of butter and four hours for a Sunday roast. 

I think that every effort has been made to eliminate this actual re. 
duction in the standard of living that the American people have been faced 
with. In our Union we have an additional problem, for everyone seems 
to be talking about economy of government. Economy of government, to 
us, means further reductions in pay as against this ever increasing rise 
in the standard of living. 

Thirty-five thousand teachers have left their profession to go into 
the mills, the mines, the offices and the factories to obtain a better standard 
of living. The same is true for many professional levels within government. 


- We, too, have a problem of trying to rectify this miscarriage of justice 


in the standard of living. 

I think the convention should unanimously support this resolution, 
leaving the convention hall and going forward to begin the struggle for 
wages as the No. 1 issue facing the people of this country. 

DELEGATE DURKIN, Office and Professional Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, our organization fully supports this resolution, and its dele- 
gates to this convention recognize the effects of the rise in the cost of 
living upon the salaried employes, the low-paid employes of this country. 

It is interesting to note that in the banks of the United States, banks 
that during the war made enormous profits because they handled government 
securities on which they drew interest without a single risk in the world, 
those banks in the year 1945 paid an average of $2,000.00 to each employe 
and made a profit of $6,000.00 on each employe, a profit on each employe 
of three times that which they paid them. 

These banks are tied up with all the industrial enterprises of the 
Nation, and in New York City there are many interlocking directorates, 
and there are 160 directors who are operating throughout a large number 
of our industrial and commercial firms of the Nation. That is one reason why 
We support the idea of a wage drive in the CIO, because all these employers 
are joined and united together, and we must face them unitedly. 

I think a good indication of the attitude of white collar workers was 
brought out not so long ago. A bank clerk by the name of Hosea, employed 
by the Chase National Bank, which, as you know, owns the sugar fields 
and practically owns Puerto Rico, who had joined the Union to improve 
his conditions, and was getting $18.00 a week, went to see the bank officials 
to get a raise and the bank fired him. A hearing was called by the Labor 
Relations Board and they found out this story: On the witness stand one 
of the bank officials testified that they fired this man for coming in and 
asking for a raise, and for union activities. The bank admitted that is 
what they did, and they said as an explanation, “As a bank, we obviously 
cannot keep in our employ people who cannot live within their income.” 

That I think is the basis on which employes, white collared labor and 
other labor, have been outraged. White collar employes deserve pay increases 
of at least 40 percent at this time. 

I think this convention can rejoice in the fact that just two weeks ago 
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in the State of New York the first genuine bona fide strike of bank em- 
ployes in the United States took place, a solid strike of employees of New 
York banks, and in a two and a half day strike under the banner of CIO 
these employes won wage increases of $80.00 a month, more than they had 
ever seen before in all their history. 

We support this resolution, and we will work with CIO to increase 
the living standards of the office and professional people in this country. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, I rise in support of this resolution, and I believe that 
it is perhaps one of the most important resolutions we will consider during 
this convention. 

The CIO takes on the responsibility of leading organized labor in the 
struggle to achieve equity between wages, the cost of living, and the con- 
stant movement of those wages into positions that will give us a higher 
and higher standard of living. We take this job on, not as a narrow 
common pressure group fighting to advance the welfare of a small section 
of the American people at the expense of the rest of the nation; we take it 
on as the vangard in the economic struggle to create the kind of relation- 
ship between wages, prices, and profits that is absolutely necessary to 
achieve full employment, full production, and full consumption economy. 

We know that today the wage levels of the American workers are the 
lowest they have been in many years when you translate monetary wages 
into real wages and purchasing power. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
tells us—and their figures are on the conservative side—that in January 
of 1945 the average industrial wage in America was $47.50 per week, and in 
July of 1946 it was $44.00, and when translated into purchasing power, 
the average American worker was getting 16.3 percent less purchasing power 
in July of 1946 than he received in January of 1945. 

Since July of 1946 the government has surrendered completely under 
the pressure of organized reaction and big business, and all the things that 
make up the cost of living have been decontrolled, and the cost of living has 
been accelerated in its rise so today the average wage earner’s wages have 
depreciated about 20 percent under the position they occupied in January 
of 1945. * 

Every day you read in the paper we are hell bent for another depression. 
The economists in America are not arguing about whether there is going 
to be a depression; there is universal agreement we are on the high road 
to the next depression; the only thing they are still debating is when it is 
going to happen and how bad is it going to be. And why is this? It is 
because the relationship between purchasing power and productive power in 
America is so much out of balance, and no amount of wishing or pious 
Republican Party declarations will change those tragic basic economic facts, 
that unless the American workers and American people can get increased 
wages and increased purchasing power we are going to get into another 
depression. I don’t have to tell this convention what these basic facts are, 
because you know them as well as I do. 

We make this fight in the CIO not only because Joe Smith needs more 
money to buy his kids food and get them adequate clothing and provide 
decent shelter, but in the aggregate millions of Jones and Smiths throughout 
America need this greater purchasing power because the nation needs this 
greater purchasing power. 
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We have the practical job as trade unionists to formulate a program 
and militantly execute that program that will achieve a balance between 
mass purchasing power and mass productive power. That is the thing we 
are fighting for, not just to qatch up with the cost of living but to go 
beyond the cost of living, to give a means by which they can buy this greater 
volume of production that our economy is capable of producing; and unless 
we win that fight we will lose the whole fight to create full employment 
and full production economy, and unless we win that fight all the pious 
talk about the economic Bill of Rights and the Four Freedoms will be so 
much hog wash. We have the job of creating the economic basis of America 
upon which permanent peace can be constructed, and the CIO has to accept 
the major responsibility in that struggle. 

The other day President Murray said that in the steel industry—and 
what happened there happened in every basic industry—for every dollar 


_ they put out in wage increases they got $2.00 in price increases; and we 


have the job of debunking this stupid economic theory, this defeatism, 
that says you cannot get wage increases unless you get comparable 
price increases to match those wage increases. We have to break down 
that myth that has been propagated upon the American people by millions 
and millions that have been spent by the corporation. They have a beautiful 
technique of doing it. General Motors spent $47,000,000 in five years for 
propaganda, and on Sunday they give you Toscanini and Mozart and Chopin, 
and you sit in an easy chair and listen to the beautiful refrains, and then 
when you are off guard Mr. Kettering slips it to you very fast. 

And then the Hour of Charm comes on, the All Girl Orchestra, and 
Evelyn plays the violin, oh, it is so sweet and lovely, and you sit back 
and you relax, and then the American Utility monopoly slips it to you. 

That is what has been going on. And they have got a lot of people 
fooled in America, a lot of workers fooled, a lot of CIO people fooled into 
believing higher wages mean higher prices, and higher prices get this vicious 
inflationary spiral in high gear and we are in trouble. We have got the 
job of breaking that down, because the whole history of American industrial 
progress belies the fact that you cannot raise wages without increasing 
prices. . 

When we fought for the eight hour day back in American history, 
they said the standard of living would come down if we abolished the 12-hour 
day, but we got an eight hour day, and along with that eight hour day we got 
the highest living standard in the world. Why? Because the march of 
technology, the march of science, and more efficient processing goes on every 
day, and I say don’t stop that march of technology, let’s speed it up and 
accelerate it, but let the people have their interests geared to that advanced 
technology, and let us not stop only with the ticker in Wall Street. 

American industry can pay higher wages without higher prices. There 
are certain poblems in some industries because of basic material bottlenecks, 
and we have the job of fighting that and getting plants that are standing 
idle working; but on the question of whether we can raise wages without in- 
creasing prices, that basic economic fact can be proven, and we have the job of 
making that fight. 

This fight is not just for more money for Joe Smith, as I said before, 
but we are deciding today on whether we are going back to Hooverism again 
in America; and the CIO says to the Republicans and, yes, to the reactionary 
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Democrats in the South, and to Big Business and the Wall Street gang, 
that we didn’t fight this war to go back to another depression; we fought and 
won a war in the world to go forward to a better world and a better life 
and a higher standard of living. We hope and we pray—and I know under 
President Murray’s great statesmanship and leadership, the CIO has an 
organization and the respective affiliates will make every honest effort to 
meet this problem of higher wages through collective bargaining over the 
conference tables. I think nothing would be more practical than if this 
CIO Convention would say that while we are committed to an application 
of the democratic processes of collective bargaining, and we will do every- 
thing we can to resolve these matters that way, if industry goes on another 
sit-down strikd in the next wage cycle as it did the last time, we are not 
going to surrender, and we will fight. 

I say we should take practical steps in the CIO to get a war chest 
of about ten or twelve million dollars, which all CIO Unions could have 
access to, not just the Auto Workers or Clothing Workers or Steelworkers, 
but a common war chest that any CIO Union making a fight in these basic 
struggles could know that they had that whole war chest behind them, and I 
think maybe if we had that kind of a war chest the great captains of industry 
would hesitate before they would take us on. I hope maybe we can consider 
that sort of thing. 

I‘ urge the adoption of the resolution, not just to get a wage increase 
for the people I represent, but as an economic necessity to create the kind 
of relationship between wages, purchasing power and productive power that 
is necessary. , 

The American people have the choice, either we get a balance between 
productive power and distribution or we go back to the old way of life, 
with depression as usual, and unemployment as usual, and down at the end 
of the road war is usual; and when we pass this resolution we are serving 
notice that the CIO is not going back to that kind of a world, we are 
going forward to a world that we dreamed about and that we told our boys 
we were fighting for when they were lying in the foxholes all over the 
world. ; 

Thank you. 

DELEGATE McKENZIE, National Maritime Union: I would like to 
take just a few minutes to give the delegates of this convention a few 
details on the negotiations which achieved the greatest gains for the Seamen 
on June 15th that they have ever obtained. In these negotiations the Presi- 
dent of the CIO gave us his great and unswerving support, and in a single 
day we gained the greatest gains in the history of the CIO Maritime Union. 

Just how was that accomplished? In the first place, we had the unity 
of all CIO Unions in the maritime industry. We adopted a policy of shorten- 
ing the work week, which captured the imagination of the rank and file of 
CIO, and on June 15th, the strike deadline, the men all came off the ships, 
ClO and AFL, and when the government threatened to break our strike 
they were faced by the World Federation of Trade Unions, and we said 
that no foreign worker would discharge or load any foreign vessel even 
for the Army and Navy. The ship owners capitulated on the question. 

It is my humble opinion that in the coming wage struggles ahead— 
and they are going to be tough with it, the employers in America—to be 
sure to get the proper wages it is necessary that there should be unity of 
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all the workers; and I am not a dreamer when I say I think it is possible 
to raise the sights of the CIO, and if the employers refuse the demands of 
the workers I suggest that we set one day aside in this qountry and shut 
down the whole works. 

DELEGATE MARCH, Packinghouse Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I would like at this juncture to say a very few words about the 
strike situation beginning to develop in the packing industry across this 
Nation. The Packinghouse Workers, along with the rest of CIO, in January 
of this year struck for wage increases and succeeded in winning those wage 
increases. Shortly thereafter, as a matter of fact, some two weeks after 
our strike settled and production was supposed to have been resumed, 
the meat packing trusts of this nation began their sit-down strike against 
the American public in the Spring of this year. 

If you remember, at this time there was a relative meat shortage, 
production of beef particularly being curtailed, and that increased in in- 
tensity as price control legislation came before the Congress of the United 
States. In that respect the financial interests controlling the meat industry 
decided that they were in a position to lead the fight in this Nation for 
the complete destruction of all controls on living costs. 

We witnessed, after Congress had passed the emasculated Price Control 
Act, with the resumption of re-control of meat and the magical disappearance 
and re-appearance of meat on the market, a second meat strike, a strike 
by the employers of the industry which brought us to a level of about 
25 percent of capacity, the lowest level of production ever hit by the meat 
packing industry which, even during the depression, operated at 86 percent 
of capacity. There we had a situation where a powerful American trust was 
successful in having all of us, the public and labor generally, accept their 
arrangement for unlimited prices while they marched on to greater and 
greater profits. 

And today, after Truman has yielded and after price control was a 
thing of the past, the packers are now buying cattle in the public stockyards 
at prices below OPA ceilings, and meat prices have continued sky high, and 
the membership of our Union and of every Union is pressing for more and 
more wages. 

We have entered negotiations, and they are now in process, and so far 
negotiations have been fruitless. The only offers we have had are offers 
to take away from us many of the things we have enjoyed in the past. The 
Packinghouse Workers have only one answer that they can give to this 
attitude on the part of the arrogant men who run and control the packing 
industry. Our membership is determined that we shall receive higher wages 
or the nation, unfortunate as it may be, will have to suffer again something 
in the nature of a meat shortage. We are determined that our people get 
at least something to exist upon. 

It is indeed a tragedy when the people who produce the meat products 
of the Nation today are in a position to eat very little but neck bones and 
spare ribs, if they can afford them. So I say to you that we of the Packing- 
house industry are facing a crisis in the matter of a very few days. We 
will prosecute it to the ‘best of our energy, and we call upon all of you in 
this great organization of ours to help. I am sure we have the support 
of our great President, Philip Murray, in this battle to again establish a 
decent living wage for the Packinghouse Workers. 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would, with your indulgence, like to 
make a few observations on the subject matter before the convention. I rise 
to support the resolution and I should like, in addition to the remarks that 
have been offered by other delegates, to offer some measure of justification 
for the adoption of the resolution. 

I believe most of the people in the United States of America are suffi- 
ciently conversant with the facts, that is, the economic facts in this case, to 
know something about where this country of ours is heading. 

Let us recite just a little history. In October and November of 1945 we 
had a Labor-Management Conference in the city of Washington. That con- 
ference was originally convened under Presidential auspices. However, when 
the conference was organized the Government withdrew. The position of the 
conference, therefore, was one that represented, to a degree at least, all of 
the substantial interests in industry and most of the substantial interests in 
labor. The conference was convened just shortly after the ending of Japanese 
hostilities at a time when, due to extended layoffs and all of the reconversion 
problems incident to peacetime production, the wage earners of the United 
States of America had suffered a cut in their weekly earnings approximating 
30 percent, or almost one-third of their earnings taken out of their pay 
envelopes. That created an alarming situation and had a devastating effect 
upon the national economy. The purchasing power of American wage earners 
had been degraded to the point where they could not purchase the goods 
essential to their life and essential to the acceleration of reconversion. 

So when this Labor-Management Conference convened in the city of 
Washington just a little over a year ago this organization, the CIO, on the 
very opening day of the meeting, introduced a resolution providing in sub- 
stance for recognition on the part of the employers to the conceding of sub- 
stantial wage increases to meet the essential needs of the American people. 
The Labor-Management Conference continued for a period of 26 days, I be- 
lieve. We had two or three plenary sessions. We had almost daily meetings 
of the Executive Committee. Each and every day that the Executive Com- 
mittee met, including the larger meetings, that is, the plenary sessions, the 
CIO re-introduced its resolution demanding that some action be taken upon 
this resolution by that Labor-Management Conference. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor and the United Mine 
Workers of America voted in the original meetings of the conference against 
the CIO resolution. We fought for the acceptance of that resolution believing 
then, as we believe now, that had the resolution been accepted by manage- 
ment and by other branches of the house of labor at that time, the strikes 
that ensued last winter and in the early spring of this year might have been 
easily averted. 

But it was the unwillingness of these groups that precluded the possi- 
bility of any constructive consideration being given the resolution. Why did 
the CIO offer the resolution? The reasons are obvious. First, to secure the 
desired wage increase, and, secondly, to avert the possibility of an industrial 
catastrophe overtaking the people of the United States of America. We told 
the Labor-Management Conference last October and November that the CIO 
had no interest in strikes, that it was attempting to secure its legitimate and 
hecessary aims and that it wanted collective bargaining, it wanted construc- 
tive, intelligent consideration to be given the subject matter; that we had no 
interest in thrusting this nation into a sate of industrial chaos. 
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But the employers of the United States voted against us; the American 
Federation of Labor and the United Mine Workers of America, under Mr. 
Lewis, joined with the employers, and the resolution was definitely defeated, 

After the resolution was defeated the Labor-Management Conference 
broke up. Almost all of the employers returned to their respective homes or 
communities prepared to wage war against labor. Well, the inevitable 
occurred. Strikes ensued; the country lost much, the people lost much, and 
later many of the employers told me that they had made a mistake, that they 
ought to have accepted the resolution introduced in the Labor-Management 
Conference last October and November by the CIO. 

I might add here that there were a number of employers in the Labor- 
Management Conference who fought within the councils of the employers 
for the acceptance of the CIO resolution, at least in principle, contending as 
they did at that time that there was no moral justification for the employers’ 
refusal to accept the CIO resolution. Those employers who fought within the 


‘councils of their own organization for acceptance of the resolution were 


virtually ostracized. They were condemned and they were castigated, they 
were cussed and they were reviled because they believed, like the CIO believed 
at that time, that the resolution should have been accepted, conferences con- 
vened, collective bargaining resorted to, and thereby averting the dangers 
of a national crisis. Well, that is just a little history. 

The other day, in giving consideration to this matter I took occasion to 
refer to the record, the strikes which followed, the lock-outs which ensued, 
and I pointed to the facts. Now we come to another phase of the history of 
this wage situation, and American wage earners again find themselves con- 
fronted with exactly the same kind of a problem which confronted them last 
fall. Their living status has been considerably worsened. The value of the 
dollar which they now earn has been lowered to a considerable extent. Prices 
have gone up to almost unprecedented heights. 

And what has been the history, the trend of events that have trailed in 
the wake of wage increases wrung out of collective bargaining and strikes 
in the early part of the present year? 

There has come about the virtual overall destruction of the Office of 
Price Administration, the emasculatory legislation enacted by the Federal 
Congress effective as of June 30th of the present year, the unprecedented 
rise in prices, the decontrol of practically every commodity manufactured 
and produced in the United States of America, and the price situation in 
American industry now being under the complete control and domination of 
the employing interests. 

The Office of Price Administration, through the decontrol board, has 
lifted all kinds of strictures, they have virtually eliminated every solitary 
measure of control except rents, and if I am to read the papers correctly it 
would seem that the ceilings on rents at least would be lifted some time 
within the next 30 or 60 days. 

What are the people going to do about these things? Is it to be that 
American wage earners shall sit idly by and say nothing about it, do nothing 
about it, while these living costs are going up and going up from day to day, 
reaching, as I have already stated, almost unprecedented heights? The family 
of the average American wage earner finds it extremely difficult to meet the 
needs of his family under existing conditions. He is not earning enough 
money. That, I believe, is a foregone conclusion, that is an accepted fact. 
Wherever you go throughout this country you find manifestations of uneasi- 
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ness and unrest among the workers, and this state of uneasiness, this condi- 
tion of unrest is directly attributable to the economic plight in which Ameri- 
can workers now find themselves. 

Did the Seventy-ninth Congress make any contribution towards the 
stability of our economy? No. They fought for the complete elimination of 
almost every kind of control; they fought viciously for the elimination of 
those controls, and they are directly responsible for the economic plight in 
which the nation now finds itself due to rising living costs and inflation. 

Let us look at other aspects of this situation in analyzing it. You read 
almost daily in almost every newspaper a story accredited to someone or 
another to the effect that some time during the year 1947 our country might 
again be confronted with another major recession. Recession—that’s an old 
word that was in use back in 1930, 1931, and 1932, because recession means 
unemployment, recession means starvation, recession means repressed living 
standards, and all of the accompanying things that trail in the wake of 
poverty and degradation. 

Some two or three months ago while sitting as a member of the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion I took occasion to direct the attention 
of the Federal Government to one important fact: That the manufacturing 
interests of the United States, many of the jobbers, many of the brokers, 
many of the speculators, were directly responsible for the building up of the 
most tremendous inventories ever recorded in the history of this nation. 
What were those inventories as of August, 1946? Thirty-eight and one-half 
billion dollars worth—$19,000,000,000 worth of non-durable inventories 
builded up in stock piles all over the United States of America, and approxi- 
mately $19,000,000,000 worth of durable goods stock-piled all over the 
nation, lying around in warehouses, manufacturing plants, wholesale places, 
or places controlled by jobbers, much of it undoubtedly kept there for specu- 
lative purposes, awaiting the day when price controls would be eliminated 
and they would be permitted the opportunity to jack the prices up to 
unprecedented and uncontrollable heights. 

What has transpired with reference to the price situation is in part at 
least attributable to the building up of these tremendous inventories prior 
to the enactment of this emasculated legislation by the Federal Congress, 
June 30, 1946. And since that time, as decontrols took place from day to 
day, we find all of these items going up, going up, going up. The American 
people are conscious of these facts. Perhaps there is not that state of aware- 
hess as to the conditions which bring them about. Nevertheless, they appre- 
hend these dangers. The American people are distinctly apprehensive con- 
cerning the future of our nation, and why shouldn’t they be? It is their 
country, those domiciles in which they live are their homes and their com- 
munities, the interests of their children are involved, and why should they 
not be manifesting concern in these conditions ? 

While this state of affairs prevails we witness in American industry 
profits of an unprecedented nature. The living standards of American wage 
earners in the first instance, so far as weekly earnings are concerned in the 
manufacturing industry, have been depressed to a point approximating $13.20 
below the April figure of 1945, and that despite the 18%4-cent wage increase 
accorded our people last winter. 

If American workers had a good case last winter to present to the 
American people they certainly have a much better case today, by reasons of 
the fact that their conditions are a great deal worse today than they were 
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in April of 1945. Labor organizations are going to be castigated in the public 
prints because they ask for wage increases. I saw an editorial in a Phila- 
delphia paper—not The Record, by the way—in which it states, editorially 
speaking, that the CIO is on an inflationary rampage, that it is hell bent 
upon the destruction of the nation’s economy because we are going to ask 
for wage increases approximating $2,000,000,000 annually. That is what this 
newspaper alleges; that is what the proprietor of this newspaper alleges; 
that is what the owner of this newspaper alleges; that is what this agent of 
the free press in the United States of America alleges. 

But even the editorial writer and owner and proprietor of this Phila- 
delphia paper could be wrong. Perhaps there is reflected in his editorial 
writings a kind of a bias, perhaps he has not measured the facts, perhaps he 
has not talked to the housewives around the City of Philadelphia. I am quite 
sure he hasn’t. Perhaps he has not taken a Gallup Poll of the men and 


- women working around the City of Philadelphia on the subject. It would be 


rather interesting to reveal the reaction of the housewives of America to the 
editorial appearing in the Philadelphia paper. I am not alleging the Phila- 
delphia paper is alone in these carping criticisms of the CIO movement; there 
are other news organs throughout the country indulging themselves in 
these extravagances and these luxuries. They like to criticize the CIO; they 
enjoy it. Well, let them continue to enjoy it. Perhaps there is not much 
that we can do about it. It is extremely difficult for a labor organization to 
change the point of view of a newspaper chain that is owned by a great 
monopoly—not much you can do about that. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that they do not reflect public opinion. They merely reflect the 
opinion of people that own considerable property and have a great deal of 
wealth, and that may be living in the lap of luxury, and that may not have 
too much interest in either the well-being of the individual or the well- 
being of the country. Those things can be true. 

I should like the newspapers of the nation to indulge themselves in a 
little constructive criticism in other directions. It would be interesting were 
they to print the profit picture in the United States of America, the growth of 
monopoly during the war and following the end of the war. I think the news 
organs of the nation have a direct public responsibility to always tell both 
sides of a story, never to content themselves with displaying merely one side 
of the story, because there always must be two sides to every story; and so 
it is in this wage issue. 

I haven’t read in any of the newsprints of the nation any carping 
criticisms directed at the heads of the giant corporations of this nation. Oh, 
no! Yet only last week Mr. Alfred Sloan, Chairman of the Board of General 
Motors Corporation, addressing a meeting of the American Petroleum Asso- 
ciation, had this to say—and this was his recommendation—and next, after 
we analyze this statement of Mr. Sloan’s, we find out how much interest he 
has in our beloved land and all of its people, and in our country and in our 
flag. 

Mr. Sloan—and I quote him—offered the panacea for the solution of 
our labor-management ills, our economic ills, and this is what he said: 

“Collective bargaining must be permitted to follow the full course with- 
out interference from any outside influence.” 

Now, that is all right—but he continues to state this: 

“And irrespective of the economic consequences on the contending 
parties.” 
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Now did Philip Murray make a statement of that description it would 
appear in almost every newspaper throughout the nation, he would be pub- 
licly villified and castigated and condemned, both he and his organization. Did 
Mr. Murray say, “I am going to throw this nation into a strike, come what 
may; irrespective of its economic consequences,” what would the nation say? 

Mr. Slean is an important man in the business and financial] affairs of 
our nation, a big man, a powerful man, a man who carries much weight and 
influence in business circles all over America. But did the Philadelphia 
papers editorialize on the Sloan comment? Certainly the Sloan comment 
constitutes ‘a threat of war, economic war. No doubt he must be girding 
his loins for an anticipated war or he would not issue a statement of this 
description. 

Why, then, should not the news organs of the nation, in justice to the 
community, print what Mr. Sloan has said in the first instance, and then do 
a little editorializing on the subject matter and get the benefit of their 
opinion as to what they think of the Sloan threat ? 

Mr. Sloan does not stop there. No, he does not stop there. Mr. Sloan 
says that “When the public interests are substantially involved they must 
be protected by law, limiting the scope of strikes, or of decentralizing the 
economic power of labor to a point where the public interests aren ot sub- 
stantially affected.” 

Well, ordinarily that would look to be a very good statement, but when 
Mr. Sloan is talking about decentralization and economic power why doesn’t 
he talk about General Motors? There lies the most highly centralized and 
most powerful business institution in America. Mr. Sloan suggests to Amer- 
ican labor, “Go ahead, decentralize yourself, reduce your power, make your 
weapons ineffective. If you don’t do that, I am going to the Federal Congress 
to ask for decentralization of wages in America because I want to make 
them a very ineffective institution.” 

Do you know what would happen in the United States if the CIO went 
into the Federal Congress, the Eightieth Congress—well, I know what would 
happen, but do you know what Mr. Sloan would have to say about it if we 
went into the Federal Congress and asked for a decentralization of the 
General Motors monopoly? He would howl to the high heavens that a 
socialistic revolution was under way, and that the beloved system of free 
enterprise was about to be destroyed by these heinous men and by this 
subversive institution known as the CIO. 

Why don’t the newsprints of the nation do a little editorializing on those 
subjects? Why doesn’t Senator Ball talk about things of this sort when he 
is attempting to destroy industry-wide bargaining in the United States? Why 
doesn’t he at the same time suggest a complete overhaul of monopoly control 
in the United States of America ? 

You see I am again appealing to the spirit of fair play and justice. Per- 
haps there is not too much of that in too many men’s hearts and souls. And 
that is bad, because you know the only way that a nation can prosper is 
When these interests, such as labor and management, employ and use good 
faith—good faith in their dealings with each other, and good faith with their 
country and the American people. 

I offered a recitation the other day of the staggering profits of American 
history, beginning with the five billion profit in 1939, the nine billion profit 
in 1944, and the estimated fifteen billion profit based upon the last quarter’s 
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earnings of the present year for American industry. Why is there not a 
state of awareness as to these facts brought to the attention of the American 
people? There is the thing which they referred to in the years gone by as 
the boom, and there is the thing to which the people of the United States of 
America referred during the course of the last depression as the bust—an 
inequitable distribution of this wealth created by American labor. 

The employing interests of the United States of America—I don’t say 
all of them—but the major employing interests of the United States of 
America are making too much money for their own good, too much money 
for the good of the country, and the evils which ensue from making too 
much money ofttimes bring about these depressions to which our learned 
economists are now making reference. 

I am giving you as best as I know how an appraisal of this subject 
matter, and it is wholly predicated upon facts as I see and understand them, 


We are going to present to the American employers a formal request for 


-wage increases in the course of coming collective bargaining conferences, 


and in sq doing we believe in our hearts and our souls that we are not 
jeopardizing the economy, that there is nothing comprehended in our wage 
proposals which should in any way agitate the inflationary trends here in the 
United States of America. We believe that American business is now extract- 
ing enough profit out of its various enterprises to enable them to make 
substantial wage concessions without necessarily increasing prices. And we 
are prepared to defend that attitude through certain types of statistical data 
that have been prepared and will in due course be presented not only to the 
employers but to the American people as well. 

There are a lot of notions abroad in the land which undoubtedly create 
the impression that the CIO is bent upon engaging itself in widespread 
strikes. The CIO never entered a conference in its entire history with the 
idea of striking. It wants collective bargaining; it wants a fair deal for 
its members—that is all. There is no threat of strike in the offing. We want 
decent, straight, clean-cut, honorable collective bargaining. We want the 
employing interests of this nation of ours to recognize their responsibilities 
and their obligations, because those large employing interests have public 
responsibilities and public obligations. The owners of great enterprises, the 
owners of great wealth, must necessarily have interests, responsibilities and 
obligations that run beyond their stockholders and their coupon clippers. 
Those public interests run to the community and they run to the nation. No 
man having in his possession great wealth, operating great enterprise, can 
in this day and age stand before the bar of public opinion and say that his 
interests in American life are confined to his stockholders and to his coupon 
clippers. They have definite public responsibility, and they can avert, if they 
will, the need of industrial chaos spreading abroad this land by meeting the 
representatives of our labor organizations in good faith and working out 
a mutually satisfactory agreement. 

And it is in that spirit that our CIO organizations approach the coming 
days. We are not running around this nation with a club in our hand trying 
to beat the people of the United States into a state of submission. We are 
asking for bread and butter,: education, cultural opportunities, medicine, 
music in the home, pictures on the wall, carpets on the floor; we are asking 
for a better living. 

And who can deny American labor that right? That is our position, 
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pure, simple, and without adulteration, nothing hidden, nothing secreted, 
just plain, simple facts; and we propose to concern ourselves only with the 
facts in the coming wage negotiations with the employers of the United 
States. 

So I say to the employing interests of this country through the medium 
of this great convention here this morning, “Let us fix up this national 
economy of ours. Come on, be decent, be gentlemen, sit around the bargain- 
ing table and in the spirit of good faith and in the interest of our national 
economy, arrive at mutually satisfactory wage agreements without resorting 
to strike.” 

That invitation has been extended to American employers through the 
medium of this convention this morning. That is not the attitude of an 
organization that is carrying a bludgeon in its fist, threatening the people 
and threatening the nation. That is the attitude of a constructive, far-seeing, 
intelligent organization, here for one purpose and one purpose only, to pro- 
tect the interests of its membership, and to further the interests of its nation. 

I appreciate your indulgence whilst I have given to you the benefit of 
those few observations. 

(Applause. ) 

The question was called for. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the report of the committee. All those in favor of adopting the com- 
mittee’s report will say “aye;” contrary, “no”. 

The motion is carried and the report of the committee is adopted. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEON JOUHAUX 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express to our distinguished visitor 
my sincere apologies for the delay which was made necessary because of the 
discussion under way here this morning, that is, the delay in his appearance 
before the convention. However, I take particular delight now in presenting 
to the delegates a distinguished man. 

There appears before this Convention today to honor us with his 
presence, a great labor leader, a great! French patriot, and a great citizen 
of the world. 

This man, a leader of workers, has proved that he values his honor more 
than he values his life. He has risked his very being to preserve his honor, 
the honor of his fellow workers and the honor of his country. For more 
than four long years he dwelt in cell and concentration camp, never knowing 
but what the following dawn meant for him the firing squad or the gas 
chamber. He never faltered. 

He is not a young man, but there burns in his heart as fervently as 
ever the flame of youthful courage and love of justice that led him, a humble 
matchmaker by trade, to join the French National Confederation of Match- 
makers more than fifty years ago. He became an organizer for his union, 
and that was back in the days when being a union organizer meant physical 
danger, the blacklist and often a life of continued destitution. 

The courage and integrity of this man were given recognition in in 1909 
when he was elected General Secretary of the French Confederation of Trade 
Unions. A year later he was interesting himself in international labor affairs. 

In 1919, after the end of World War I, he was active in setting up the 
International Labor Organization. He is now a vice president of ILO as a 
representative of workers. 
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The man about whom 1 speak is Leon Jouhaux, who is here on the 
platform with us today. 

In 1940, when the forces of Hitler overran France, Leon Jouhaux had 
served the French labor movement as a high executive for more than thirty- 
one years. He saw younger men, stronger men, yield to the conqueror and 
the demands of the false Vichy regime that was set up to do the dishonor- 
able bidding of the Nazi invaders. Orders were given to Leon Jouhaux to 
reorganize the French unions along Nazi lines—which meant, in short, 
slavery. 

Leon Jouhaux’s answer was “NO!” 

He defied all the forces of the conqueror and his own false government. 


He went even further. He began to organize the French Underground. As 
a result in 1941 he was thrown into a cell by Vichy police. For two years he 
was pressured and cajoled to surrender and collaborate. His answer still 
was “NO!” 

' In 1943, Leon Jouhaux was handed over to the Nazis by his own false 
government. He was taken to Germany and thrown into a concentration 
camp. There he remained, deprived of liberty—that dearest of all human 
possessions—which he could have bought in a minute with his honor. It was 
too high a price for Leon Jouhaux. 

Then, one day in 1945, Leon Jouhaux saw his prison camp surrounded 
by young and valiant men—our American boys—and he was free! 

Immediately after his release from the German concentration camp, 
Leon Jouhaux went back to his post as General Secretary of the French 
Confederation of Labor. 

He took an immediate deep interest in the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and he is now a vice president of the WF TU. 

Leon Jouhaux is more than a great labor leader. He is also a great 
Frenchman and he serves his country well. He was a member of the French 
delegations to the first meeting of the United Nations in London, and he is 
now in this country as an official French delegate to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, where he serves on the Economic and Social Com- 
mittee. 

To Leon Jouhaux, France means the French people—the working 
people—and when he speaks in the councils of the United Nations, he speaks 
for workers. 

I, therefore, now take great pleasure in presenting to our convention 
our good friend, Leon Jouhaux. 

(Mr. Jouhaux’s address was given in French.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Albert Grande will provide the transcrip- 
tion of the speech just delivered by Mr. Leon Jouhaux. 


MR. LEON JOUHAUX 
My dear friends and comrades, it is an honor and a great pleasure for me 
to bring the fraternal salute of the WFTU and of the French labor movement 


to this convention. 
First of all, I want to tell you as a representative of the working people 


of France how I feel and how all my organizations feel in gratitude to your 
sons who came and delivered us from the Germans. You in America have 
come to Europe to give us freedom and liberty, and I want to thank you. 

I want also to pay a heartfelt tribute to the memory of your great 
President Roosevelt and at the same time a great friend and a great labor 
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leader, Sidney Hillman. I want you to remember that Sidney Hillman was 
one of the founders of the World Federation of Trade Unions. His memory 
will find a place among you, as you manifested it yesterday. His memory 
will live also with the World Federation of Trade Unions and will serve as a 
cement for the unity of workers all over the world. 

This unity of the workers all over the world is an essential condition 
for peace and freedom. The WFTU is born. It is the expression of the 
common aspiration of all the workers of the world. It is an answer to 
building the peace, and since the Paris Conference, when the WFTU was 
built with the enthusiasm of all, the WFTU has been progressing. 

We all understand that the workers of the world should be unified 
without consideration to language, religion, race, color, or political system. 
In order to bring about peace in the world the unity of the working classes 
is a necessity. The happiness of all and their freedom depend upon this unity. 

The WFTU has great tasks before it. First of all—the WFTU is trying 
to establish between people a better understanding and is a factor in the 
establishment of a genuine peace. The WFTU must create a condition of 
understanding and confidence for peace among the people. That is why the 
WFTU asks that a big place should be given it among the United Nations. 
It is essential that there must be a government representative to discuss how 
to establish peace, but it is only through us, by the action of the working 
people bringing their faith and confidence into this task, without which noth- 
ing great and lasting is possible, that it will be secured. 

The WFTU is bound to make peace for the happiness of humanity and 
the freedom of the people. No peace is possible in misery or in a condition 
of slavery. Freedom and happiness are an essential condition of peace. We 
must fight alongside each other to give to the worker all the conditions of 
a decent living standard. It is the reason why we must fight inside of every 
nation against the hegemony of capitalism, its cartels and trusts, which lead 
to war. And humanity cannot exist under the threat of war. Humanity 
must live for peace and happiness, and we know those conditions are not 
given by a capitalist condition. 

The WFTU will find a way to force the government to accept the pledges 
which were given when they decided that there should be a disappearance of 
Nazism and Fascism. But now I ask the question, what about those pledges? 

Franco, of course, is a Fascist, but according to certain governments 
he is a Fascist of a particular kind that does not constitute a threat to world 
peace. Franco, we say, is a danger to the peace of the world. Franco must 
be eliminated because the Spanish people have won the right, by their long 
fight, to regain their freedom and liberty. I can tell you now that this will 
be put up to the assembly of the United Nations in your name, because this 
assembly must take its responsibilities and make up its mind to establish the 
peace on a firm basis. 

Three conditions are necessary presently for a world peace: 

First, to erase Fascism from all over the world. 

Two, to bring to the workers a better living condition. 

Three, to reach world disarmament in order to put an end to the fear 
which pervades the spirit of every one of us. 

Of course, I am not hoping for world disarmament tomorrow. 

We wish to see those different organisms in the United Nations work to 
establish security—organisms like the Security Council and the international 
military staffs dealing with the question of security. This security will bring 
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world disarmament, that will lighten the burden of armament upon every 
worker and give them a chance to work for their well-being. We must be 
working for peace, all of us, and not for war. We are the builders of a new 
world. We have the faith and confidence. We are tightly united; nothing 


can separate us. 
We are the working people without which nothing is possible. Of course, 


We are very often called upon to destroy. Today we wish to build the peace. 
We want to build a free world. We bring our faith in a better future to 
build the peace. 
Comrades: Forward, to build the peace of the world and a free humanity. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: On behalf of this great delegation I wish to 
express our deep and sincere appreciation to Brother Jouhaux for his presence 
here this morning and for his brilliant and very inspiring address. 


COMMITTEE TO ESCORT SECRETARY OF LABOR SCHELLENBACH 
President Murray announced the appointment of the following committee 

to escort Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach to the convention: 

Emil Rieve, Julius Emspak, Hymie Blumberg, Walter Reuther, Joseph Curran, 


Willard Townsend. 
At 12:30 o’clock p. m. the convention was recessed to 2:00 o’clock p. m. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:15 o’clock p. m. 


REPORT OF CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Committee Chairman Haywood submitted the final report of the Com- 


mittee, as follows: 
We have examined six additional credentiais, representing four industrial 


union councils and two local industrial unions, and recommend that these 
delegates be seated as follows: 














No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 

Appanoose, lowa 1 Ben Henry 
Greater Detroit and Wayne Co., Mich. 1 C. Pat Quinn 
Bergen County, N. J 1 Joseph Eccles 
Union County, N. J.. 1 Leo F. Brady 
1383 Roofing Workers, Norwood, 

Mass. ra Lewis F. Hartford 
1305 Un. Flour Mill Workers, New- 

ton, Kans. 1 Edward V. McVann 





CORRECTION: A. T. Stephens, listed as one of the Packinghouse Work- 
ers’ delegates, should be changed to Meyer Stern. 
Total number of Delegates—585. — 
Respectfully submitted, : 

Allan S. Haywood, Chairman; Joseph A. Fisher, Secretary; Grant W. Oakes, 
Sid Kaufman, Thomas Andert, Walter Smethurst, Ross Blood, Harry 
Sayre, Jack Altman, Harvey R. Nelson, Lewis A. Berne, Edward Hughlett, 
J. M. Fox, Committee on Credentials. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Committee Secretary Pressman reported for the Committee on Resolu- 
tions as follows: 
The Committee has a special resolution that has been submitted by the 
United Auto Workers regarding the strike at J. I. Case and Allis-Chalmers 


plant. 
Resolution No. 48 


J. I. CASE AND ALLIS-CHALMERS STRIKES 

WHEREAS, The workers of the J. I. Case and Allis-Chalmers agricul- 
tural implement companies are still on strike for the eleventh and seventh 
month, respectively; and 

WHEREAS, These workers have maintained the greatest degree of 
solidarity despite vicious attacks of the forces of reaction who through a 
program of distortion and misrepresentation have attempted to obscure the 
real issues in the strikes; and 

WHEREAS, The Case and Allis-Chalmers workers are demanding wage 
and contract standards already recognized and accepted by practically all 
other employers in their industry; and 

WHEREAS, In their effort to break the strikes of their employes, these 
companies have defied the laws of the land, have contemptuously disregarded 
the proposals of government officials and the appeals of citizens groups and 
have rejected offers of arbitration by the union; and 

WHEREAS, Their defiance of governmental authority dates back to the 
war period when they refused to abide by decisions of the National War 
Labor Board; and 

WHEREAS, Despite this arrogant contempt for governmental authority, 
the government itself through generous tax rebates is financing the fight 
these companies are making against decent working and living conditions 
for the Case and Allis-Chalmers workers and their families; and 

WHEREAS, The refusal of these companies to meet the reasonable de- 
mands of their employes is not only imposing hardships and suffering on the 
workers and their families but is penalizing whole communities and the 
entire nation through delaying reconversion and holding back the production 
of agricultural implements sorely needed to ease famine abroad and avert 
possible food shortages at home; and 

WHEREAS, The Congress of Industrial Organizations recognizes the 
urgency existing in these strikes and- the imperative need that they be set- 
tled speedily and on an equitable basis; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the delegates to the Eighth Constitutional Conven- 
tion of the CIO pledge the complete and unswerving moral and financial 
support of the whole CIO and its affiliated unions to the Case and Allis- 
Chalmers workers; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the convention instruct the incoming General Execu- 
tive Board of the CIO to take all steps necessary to implement this reso- 
lution. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The committee has another 
special resolution which reads as follows: 
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Resolution No. 51 
MURRAY INDUSTRY COUNCIL PLAN 

WHEREAS, The CIO in 1941 by convention action recommended to our 
Government the creation of a system of Industry Councils; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention reiterates its forthright support of 
the Murray Industry Council Plan. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Another special resolution 
on skilled trades: 

Resolution No. 52 
SKILLED TRADES PROBLEMS 

RESOLVED, That this Convention instruct the CIO Executive Board 
to give consideration to the creation of machinery for coordination of ac- 
_tivities, to exchange information and in general to strengthen the efforts of 
CIO unions to solve skilled trades problems within the industries under CIO 
contracts. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: The committee has a special 
resolution on Women’s Auxiliaries: 

om Resolution No. 4 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARIES 

WHEREAS, previous conventions of the CIO, since the inception of the 
Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, have adopted resolutions commending the 
Auxiliaries for their work; and 

WHEREAS, The Auxiliaries have increasingly become a more integral 
part of the CIO in helping it to carry out its political economic program; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CWA Conference ask the Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of the CIO to adopt the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The Congress of Women Auxiliaries of the CIO and its 
affiliated auxiliaries have continued their fine support of the CIO program. 
They have done outstanding work over the past two years in mobilizing 
women, especially in the struggle for lower living costs and in support of the 
wage campaigns of CIO affiliated unions. They have thus demonstrated the 
value of enlisting the women of CIO, through their work on legislation and 
public-relations and through building community support for the CIO. 

WHEREAS, The tide of reaction will bring intensified attacks in the 
coming period upon the labor movement in general and the CIO particularly, 
making more necessary than ever the need for bringing the CIO program to 
CIO families; and 

WHEREAS, An informed Auxiliary membership can perform an im- 
portant and essential public relations job; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO goes on record commending the work of the 
Congress of Women’s Auxiliaries, approving all assistance to it by the CIO 
and urging CIO affiliates to encourage and expand programs aimed at in- 
volving women in CIO families in carrying out the CIO program in every 
community. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. — 
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Resolutions have been submitted regarding the issuance of charters for 
certain types of workers, resolving jurisdictional disputes, and establishment 
of a Union Label Department. It is the recommendation of this Committee 
that these resolutions be submitted to the Executive Board of the CIO for 
. its consideration and disposition. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I movVe adoption of the 
resolution. The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE HUGHLETT, Brewery Workers: I rise at this time to dis- 
cuss the contents of one of the resolutions referred to in the committee’s 
report, since it deals with a subject that is of vital interest to the Brewery 
Workers in particular, and I believe is also of vital interest to a great many 
of the organizations affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
I refer specifically to the unwarranted raids of the Teamsters International 
Union, affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, against our organi- 
zation and so many of yours. 

Before going into this subject, with the permission of the Chair, I would 
like to say that I have the unique privilege and honor of representing, I 
believe, the newest affiliate within the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
We received our charter or certificate of affiliation in July of this year. At 
the same time, I also represent an organization that is one of the oldest in 
the American labor movement. I believe it is only fitting and proper to say 
at this time that we, the officers and representatives of the Brewery Workers 
International Union are indeed gratified, knowing that our organization has 
spent over a half a century in promoting the principle of industrial organi- 
zation, and only at this recent date finding our true place in the house of 
labor. It is indeed gratifying to have come home. 

Much could be said in respect to the history of our organization and 
would no doubt prove of real benefit and value to many of you whose organi- 
zations have only been organized within the comparatively last few years. 
Time, however, does not permit a discussion of that phase of our organiza- 
tion, and for that reason I will immediately get into the problem with which 
we are vitally concerned. 

To give you a fair picture of the problem we are now faced with, it 
becomes necessary to review, even though briefly, the events that have led up 
to the present-day situation. As previously indicated, our organization was 
organized prior to the American Federation of Labor—in fact, we, along with 
several other International Unions, were responsible for the formation of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Shortly after the International Brotherhood of Teamsters came into 
existence and was chartered by the Federation. They almost immediately 
made claim to the brewery drivers who were and had been members of the 
Brewery Workers organization since our inception. The matter was dis- 
cussed at great length in the councils of the American Federation of Labor; 
it was given to committees to give mature consideration to the matter, it 
was fought back and forth for many years and, without going into all the 
details of the matter, an agreement was reached between the Brewery Work- 
ers International Union and the Teamsters and entered into and approved 
in the year of 1915. That agreement expressly provided that jurisdiction over 
beer drivers and helpers was to remain with the International Brewery Work- 
ers Union, and at no time could helpers employed in the soft drink industry, 
who at that time were just coming into the folds of organized labor, be affil- 
iated with the International Teamsters. 
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An agreement was signed and approved by the American Federation 
of Labor, and lo and behold, what happened? It was respected for a period 
of time, but over the years of national prohibition our organization was hard 
pressed to maintain itself, while on the other hand the Teamsters grew great 
and powerful, and in 1933, upon the reorganization of our industry, the Team- 
sters completely repudiated the 1915 agreement and their president, Danie] 
W. Tobin, had the unmitigated gall and effrontery to deny the agreement, 
even though his name appears on the document. It became necessary for 
us to resort to the courts to prove our contention. And I want to say at this 
time that we were reluctant to pursue this matter in the courts and only 
did so after every honorable means of justice in the halls of the American 
Federation of Labor met with failure. 

In Federal Court Mr. Tobin was forced to agree that his signature was 
genuine, and his only excuse for denying it in the first place was the height 
of something or other—I wouldn’t put a name to it—but he said, “In the 
-course of business I overlooked the signing of the document.” 

I think perhaps that most of you are somewhat familiar with what has 
transpired since that date. We attempted by every honorable means at our 
command to work out some sort of an agreement that we could accept with 
honor, even to the extent of being willing to compromise the issues involved, 
and every attempt was met with absolute failure because the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters had made up their minds that they were not satis- 
fied with only the brewery drivers and helpers, they increased their demands 
to include warehousemen, which includes every man working in and around 
the brewery up to the bottling machinery and in the brewing department 
up to the racks. 

That would have meant the beginning of the end of a great, proud organi- 
zation. In spite of that, the Teamsters’ proposition was submitted in a demo- 
cratic fashion to our rank and file, it was submitted as to whether they 
wanted to accept the proposition, and I am happy to say to you they turned 
it down in an overwhelming vote in excess of 97 percent. This meant noth- 
ing to the power-hungry and greedy Teamsters Organization; they were hell 
bent on taking us over lock, stock and barrel. 

The question pertaining to this dispute was submitted to the Seattle 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor by Mr. Tobin during the 
closing hours of that convention on its last day, and when less than 50 per- 
cent of the delegates were in attendance at that convention; and they put 
the question to a vote as to whether or not the Brewery Workers should be 
suspended until such time as they were ready to give up their membership to 
the Teamsters Organization; and lo and behold, it passed by an overwhelming 
vote. 

That placed us in a position of becoming an independent International 
Union. We had hoped at that time that we could still find some solution 
for our problems, and for that reason, after calling a conference of the 
representatives of our Local Unions, we decided to remain independent, hop- 
ing we could find a solution of our problem. 

As time went on events proved the foolishness of that policy. In no 
uncertain terms, they were not satisfied with anything less than a complete 
surrender of our organization. 

In spite of all this, in January of this year the three General Officers, 
of which I happen to be one, were authorized to appear before the Executive 
Council of the Federation and ask if they would submit some proposition to 
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us that could be accepted with honor. We received their answer. They told 
us, “Give up your firemen, your engineers, your truck drivers, your helpers, 
and then you can come back to the house of labor, and if there are further 
jurisdictional claims against you they will be given consideration.” 

Needless to say, we couldn’t even submit that one to referendum. About 
that time we received an invitation from the CIO to meet with their officers 
for the purpose of discussing our trouble. We put the same identical problem 
to your CIO officers and asked them what the Brewery Workers could expect 
if we were to affiliate. Their answer was instantaneous. They said, “We 
will give you full and complete support to the limit of our resources, re- 
gardless of what is needed. Yours is an organization that set the pattern 
for industrial organizations, we will be proud to have you as a member of 
our organization.” 

We than proceeded to a conference in Cincinnati in March of this year 
and submitted the proposition to the conference, who voted to submit the 
question to the rank and file for referendum vote. 

The Teamsters, through their agents, spread propaganda and lies that in 
my judgment were never equalled. They said, “The Brewery Workers are 
trying to drag you into the Communistic. influence of the CIO, you will lose 
your autonomous rights.” These are only part of the many vicious lies that 
were poured into the ears of our people. I want to say at this time that 
the regional and State officials of the CIO in every section of the land gave 
us wonderful support in denying and proving the falsity of these statements. 

To make a long story short, our rank and file membership voted by a 
vast majority to affiliate with the Congress of Industrial Organizations, which 
action was unanimously approved by our recent convention held in Dallas, 
Texas. 

This is our first convention where we were permitted to sit with those of 
you who represent our form of organization. We have set in these meetings 
for the past several days and are highly elated with the manner in which 
the business of this organization is conducted, and have found no enemies 
and have had a complete answer to the lies and propaganda that have been 
poured in the ears of our people. 

Now what has this to do with the label? Simply this. They have served 
notice on us that now that we have defied the Teamsters, whose only desire 
is to be helpful to us, and have deserted the ranks of true unionism 
and gone into the ranks of the CIO, they will level their attacks in a more 
concentrated manner, and are determined to take us over, but the payoff 
is this, in the process of doing so they are also going to wipe the CIO out 
of existence. Now I am not very much afraid. I am not afraid they are 
going to take the Brewery Workers over, and I am not afraid they are going 
to take the CIO over. We met them before, we defeated them, and we will 
do it again. There is only one way that that can be accomplished. The 
Teamsters are a powerful organization, numerically and financially, and 
they hold a unique spot in industry inasmuch as most of the commodities 
we manufacture are handled by trucks. The Teamsters have resorted to 
every underhanded thing in the book, some of which they have written them- 
selves, to break our organization, and they are refusing to handle CIO-made 
beer. Now I want you to get the significance of that statement, because 
every bottle and every barrel of beer in the United States with the excep- 
tion of a few breweries in the States of New Jersey and Washington and 
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Oregon are manned by members of the Brewery Workers International Union 
of CIO. We make the beer, and we are not going to allow the Teamsters, 
because they haul it, to use that to break our organization. 

As of this moment, as I stand here right now, there is a fight to the 
finish going on in the city of Philadelphia for the preservation of our organi- 
zation. We have had agreements with the Philadelphia breweries for over 
a half a century. The Teamsters there are again resorting to their dirty 
tricks. They started out by refusing to recognize the cards of the CIO 
brewery drivers who came to the platforms for beer, and refused to haul the 
beer manufactured by our men, and have attacked our membership and 
asked them to go over to their camp; and much to the credit of our member- 
ship, they told them where they could go. 

There is the situation of where an employer has united with the Team- 
sters for our utter destruction there. This morning we were served with the 
notice if the workers didn’t report for work by 7 o’clock they would be 


‘replaced by anyone they could get their hands on to do our work. Our 


answer to that was to pull the mechanics’ department out, which closed down 
the refrigeration in the brewery, and the establishment of mass picket lines. 

Just what the outcome will be there of course remains to be seen; but 
of this I am sure: no matter what happens the will of the brewery workers 
to remain with the organization of their own choice will never be weakened, 
and they will continue to remain members of that organization. 

We have very able representtaives in Philadelphia today who are work- 
ing out strategy in conjunction with the CIO to see what can be done to save 
the situation. I am sure that something can be worked out whereby our 
form of organization will still gain recognition. 

In Pittsburgh a short while ago they resorted to another dirty trick they 
have found quite effective in some instances. They bought off one of our 
local secretaries, with the understanding he would take over the men to their 
organization. We got wind of it and got our men in there, and the breweries 
in the city of Pittsburgh are operating today and are completely manned 
by members of our organization. 

When they found that kind of tactics did not work then they resorted 
to other tactics of throwing bombs and burning company trucks, and throw- 
ing bottles through windshields, and beating up quite a number of men, No 
need to tell you when they resorted to that we were forced to retaliate many 
times in the only language they understand. 

I do not want to take up too much of your time, fellow delegates, I 
know our problems, important as they are to us, perhaps pale into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with some of the problems before you, but this one deep- 
seated fact I want to impress on you, that the attack on the Brewery Work- 
ers is not simply a Brewery Workers-Teamsters fight, it is an AFL-CIO 
fight. I say that advisedly, because we have information from very reliable 
sources that at the recent convention of the American Federation of Labor 
held in Chicago it was determined they would set out to weaken the CIO 
wherever possible, and furthermore, the Internaticnal Brotherhood of Team- 
sters were chosen to spearhead the attack. 

The purpose of my talk here this afternoon is to try to impress upon 
you the need of your continued cooperation. “We are deeply grateful for the 
cooperation and assistance that has been given us in practically every State 
of the Union where it was needed; but, my friends, the assistance received to 
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date is not enough. There is only one thing in my mind that will impress 
these raiding Teamsters, and that is membership or lack of it, and I respect- 
fully propose to you that you voice your sentiments through your officers and 
members in all of the Unions under the banner of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might close this discussion by offering to the 
convention a few remarks concerning it.. The Brewery Workers Union is 
now an affiliate of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. It is one of the 
oldest organizations in the United States of America. In the course of the 
past 25 years it has been required to fight almost daily for its existence 
within the American Federation of Labor. The Teamsters International 
Organization, for the past number of years, has been attempting to encroach 
upon the jurisdiction of the Brewery Workers. The Teamsters’ organization 
is perhaps the largest single organization in the American Federation of Labor, 
numerically speaking. 

Shortly after the Brewery Workers Union affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations the Teamsters Union decided to conduct an all-out 
raid against this union. They directed their chief organizers and Interna- 
tional Officers to come over to the city of Pittsburgh and there map out 
strategy designed to destroy the Brewery Workers International Union. 

The Brewery Workers have had a contract, a collective bargaining wage 
agreement with their employers in the western Pennsylvania territory for 
over half a century. For the past 42 years in western Pennsylvania the 
Brewery Workers haven’t had a strike of any kind against their employers. 
The collective bargaining relationships between the brewers and the Brewery 
Workers have been model in every respect, exceptionally good. 

I might say at this juncture that the Brewery Workers Union has what 
I believe to be one of the finest collective bargaining agreements outstanding 
anywhere in the United States of America. Wages are relatively high; con- 
ditions of employment are very good, and in all other respects the relation- 
ships between the Union and the employers in western Pennsylvania have 
been exceptionally good. 

This International Union has a contract that is not due to expire until 
April, 1947. Despite that fact the Teamsters International Union is attempt- 
ing now to raid the jurisdiction of the Brewery Workers in the western 
Pennsylvania district. They are attempting to set aside the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. They have used every known means of coercion amongst 
the workers of the breweries in and around western Pennsylvania, eastern 
Ohio and West Virginia, to intimidate, to undermine and to create fear and 
in other respects to destroy that Union. In the course of the past six weeks 
the Teamsters International Union has indulged itself in a reign of terror. 
It has resorted to the use of bombs to destroy the places of business of 
distributors. It is alleged that they have thrown bombs at trucks and at 
individuals, endangering the lives of people not really engaged in the con- 
troversy, people who are not actually interested. The conduct of the Team- 
sters International Union in this present situation is outrageous. It is 
scandalous in every respect. But the Brewery Workers remain firm. The 
Teamsters International Union has not been able to make a single, solitary 
dent in the Brewery Workers. They remain loyal to their organization and 
loyal to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Brother Hughlett has given to you a true story of what has been 
happening with reference to the raids being conducted by the Teamsters 
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against their organization. It is not for me to repeat the things that he 
has said to you, but I think it is absolutely essential that this convention, in 
the adoption of the resolution now pending, have each of the organizations 
represented here give complete, all-out support in the struggle through which 
the Brewery Workers are now passing. 

It is the purpose, I believe, of every International Union and all of its 
members to afford the Brewery Workers every single, solitary measure of 
legitimate protection, and I ask you in this convention this afternoon, when 
taking a vote, not only to vote for the resolution, but to go back home and 
make the resolution effective. 

The question now recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the 
committee. Those favoring the motion will stand to their feet. 

Those opposed to the motion will rise to their feet. 

The resolution has been adopted by the unanimous rising vote of the 
delegates attending this convention. 

At this time I wish to apologize for the delay in getting around to the 
business at hand. As the delegates know, we had scheduled the appearance 
of the Secretary of the Department of Labor for 2:30 o’clock this afternoon. 
The resolution was under discussion when the Secretary appeared here, and 
believing that we ought to make disposition of it before the Secretary ad- 
dressed the convention, some delay, of course, has ensued. 

I sort of like to have the chance to present the Secretary of Labor to 
this convention. I consider him one of America’s outstanding citizens, a 
perfect gentleman in all respects. He has proved to be an extremely good 
Secretary of Labor. He has administered the affairs of his department as 
efficiently as they could possibly be administered under all circumstances, 
since his elevation to this high post. He is a man of outstanding integrity, 
a great public servant and a friend of the workers of the United States of 
America. 

Secretary Schwellenbach has had a unique record in that he has been 
Secretary of Labor since July, 1945. Prior to that time he had demonstrated 
on the national scene, as a United States Senator, his interest in and support 
of the great, broad scope of welfare, health and collective bargaining legis- 
lation which the labor movement is sworn to support. 

He was born in Wisconsin and moved at the age of eight years to 
Seattle. After graduating from the University of Washington Law School, 
he entered the practice of law. He served in many public posts, including the 
‘chairmanship of his University’s board of regents, prior to his election in 
1936 to the United States Senate. During his six years there, he was a 
member of that small group of brilliant and aggressive liberals who were 
most active in promoting the administration’s program for social and eco- 
nomic legislation. That was the group that was nicknamed “The Young 
Turks,” as I recall it, and it was that period—the six years that Lew 
Schwellenbach was in the Senate—that a lot of progress was made for the 
people of the United States. i 

After his Senate term, Lew Schwellenbach was named Federal District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Washington by President Roosevelt, and 
served there until last year, when his former Senate colleague, President 
Harry S. Truman, drafted him for the toughest job in the Cabinet. 

Secretary Schwellenbach has been working very hard on his job, which 
actually is at least two jobs. He has been reorganizing the Department of 
Labor, bringing together the surviving and useful labor agencies which were 
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scattered among many Federal agencies during the war, and he has made 
a good deal of progress. He has set up a strong administrative force at the 
top of the department. His other big job has been to aid in the settlement 
of major labor disputes. Here, also, I have found him a strong and sym- 
pathetic friend to the cause of labor. 

In September of this year, after a very late night session on the mari- 
time negotiations, Secretary Schwellenbach fell and suffered a back injury, 
which has confined him to Washington ever since. He has obtained a special 
dispensation from his physicians to come to Atlantic City. 

He has brought with him his lovely wife, for a visit with us, and several 
members of the strong team of assistants he has set up in the Department. 
Some of them are here on the platform, and I want to present them to the 
delegation before actually presenting Secretary Schwellenbach: 

Ewan Clague, U. S. Commissioner of Labor Statistics and head of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 

Edgar Warren, Director, United States Conciliation Service. 

Robert C. Goodwin, National Director of the United States Employment 

Service. 

William Patterson, Director of the Apprentice Training Service. 
William Tyson, Solicitor of the Department. 

Now I take great pleasure in presenting to this convention by dear friend, 

labor’s friend, Secretary Lewis B. Schwellenbach. 


HONORABLE LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH 
(Secretary, United States Department of Labor) 


President Murray, delegates to the Eighth Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations—I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to come here today. I appreciate very much the nice things that 
have been said by your President, which I hope I deserve, at least in part. 
Actually, since I came upon the platform President Murray has paid so 
much more attention to my wife than he has to me, that I began to wonder 
whether he wasn’t going to have her make the speech. While she could do it, 
it would be a disappointment, because, as you know, this happens to be the 
first meeting of a group of International labor organizations to which I have 
been invited since I became Secretary of Labor. I suppose the fact that I 
am here will be a matter of criticism. I want to say that I am not pro-CIO, 
Iam not pro-AFL, I am pro the American wage earner in the United States. 

We are going to face very difficult times in the next two or three weeks. 
We have a constitutional situation which is going to make it very difficult 
for this Government of ours to operate in the way that the founders and 
the framers of the Constitution thought that it might operate. 

As far as I am concerned, I am in full accord and I endose fully the 
sentiments expressed by the President when he was willing to cooperate 
with those whom the people of the United States have chosen to represent 
them in the Congress of the United States. But as your President told you, 
I happened to be in the Congress during the time that we made more 
advances in social and labor legislation than were ever made at any time 
in the history of our Government. I want to cooperate and I intend to 
cooperate, but I don’t intend for myself to abdicate. 

It is always a pleasure for me to address a union convention, to greet 
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old friends and to exchange ideas with the men and women who now play 
such an important part in shaping our democracy. I am particularly glad 
to join you on this occasion. 

As President Murray has indicated, I come here today under slightly 
difficult circumstances. Since the 15th of September, because of an injury I 
sustained, I have been unable to leave the City of Washington. Even a 
Republican victory on Election Day did not make it possible for me to leave 
the National Capitol; and the doctors keep delaying the time from week to 
week and month to month, so that I am not very much worried about who 
wins in 1948, because I still could not get out of the city of Washington. I 
am making the trip today under the strict requirement that I travel in a 
plane where I can be strapped down. I tell you this not for the purpose of 
arousing emotion, because the trip involves no inconvenience and no dis- 
comfort. The only difficulty which might arise would be in the event that 
something might happen to the plane, I would find it extremely difficult to 
get out. I point out this fact merely to enable me to say to you that I hope 
that nothing occurs in the next few months which would result in the trade 
union movement of the United States being so tied down with legislative 
straps that it would be unable effectively to perform the functions and to 
carry out the obligations which the trade-union movement has. And I say 
that because I think every man or woman engaged in the trade union move- 
ment should understand that no matter what the circumstances may be nor 
the sacrifices which may be involved, they are all justified and all worth- 
while, if in carrying out your responsibilities and your obligations you realize 
that those responsibilities and obligations go to everyone in the United 
States. It matters not on what plane of living a man may labor, nor how 
large or small may be the number of his acquaintances, if as he goes through 
life he knows that there is a heart in which there is hope, where but for him 
there would have been despair, if he knows that there is a home in which 
there is happiness, where but for him there would have been gloom, then 
he carries with him the greatest treasure that any man or woman has a right 
to carry, and those of us who have been interested in the cause of progressive 
legislation, interested in the cause of advancing those who are engaged in 
labor, the wage earners of the United States, must carry with us in our 
hearts the realization that we do have the greatest treasure that anyone 
has to give. 

But this visit also lays upon me an equally grave responsibility, for I 
intend to discuss with you the part that organized labor can play in the 
months ahead. Let me put that more specifically by saying that I refer to 
the part that union members and union leaders can play in promoting and 
maintaining maximum production and employment with fair, full distribution 
of goods and services. 

Down through the years that purpose has been unmistakable, for it so 
clearly concerned the age old struggle to establish and uphold basic human 
rights—rights, moreover, which are the hall mark of true democracy. In 
retrospect this is quite obvious—the gains which organized labor struggled 
for and won are later taken for granted as necessary adjustments in the 
workings of democracy. Yet I wonder how many people realize the sig- 
nificance of this historical fact—that labor’s aims are indeed the common 
heritage of a freedom-loving nation. Whether you go back to the first 
beginnings of an American labor movement early in the 19th century—when 
the so-called “Trades Unions” asked a 10-hour and broad social reforms such 
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as free public schools, abolition of imprisonment for debt, and universal 
suffrage, or whether you consider the more recent struggles over labor’s right 
to organize and bargain collectively, the fundamental purposes have not 
changed. 

The delegates to this convention have first-hand knowledge of that 
later struggle, for you took part in it. The grim shadow of depression had 
begun to lift, but it still was fashionable in some circles to call the un- 
employed “unemployable,” to write down millions of capable human beings 
on the debit side of our economic ledger. Labor, organized and unorganized, 
repudiated that sort of double entry bookkeeping. Today, in retrospect, 
the whole nation repudiates it. And unless I misread our history we shall 
never for long accept the counsel of those economists who insist that the 
first freedom is the freedom to starve. 

I am tempted to enlarge upon this theme, to list some’of the many gains 
the CIO has won and to try to translate them into better living standards and 
happier homes for millions of workers throughout the land. But I think 
you know how firmly I belive in organized labor and what faith I have in 
the processes of free collective bargaining. 

The CIO has helped to make collective bargaining an integral part of 
our industrial structure. Your officers and your members have helped to 
establish this democratic procedure in many of our great industries, indus- 
tries that hold the key to your welfare and the key to the welfare of the 
nation. The contracts which you write touch the lives of millions of workers 
and their families. They are bread and butter contracts. They also affect 
the profits of industry and the delicate balance between the various sections 
of our complex, interrelated economy. 

Today, as never before, organized labor has a real voice in fixing the 
terms of this social contract—for it is a social contract which industry and 
labor are in the process of writing. That is why I have repeatedly urged 
organized labor to look beyond the immediate interests of its own members 
and identify itself still more closely with the interests and problems of other 
groups. And unless I am mistaken, unless I misjudge the calibre and pur- 
pose of this convention, you will do just that. 

At this point I want to digress for just a moment, because I cannot 
cover in the time you have to listen to me all of the various things which 
must be done. But it seems to me there are two things outstanding which 
must be done. The first is to make sure that we have in our industrial re- 
lations in this country a clear recognition of the principle of equality, a clear 
repudiation of the principle of discrimination. There have been many fights 
upon this issue. Some of them involve discrimination against women in in- 
dustry. We had a bill calling for equal pay for equal work. Some of them 
involve discrimination because of race, creed or color, and we have had many 
fights upon that. _ 

I had an interesting experience with this latter problem this year. As 
you know, last September a year ago the United States Employment Service 
was transferred to the Department of Labor. Immediately there started an 
effort, which finally succeeded, to have it transferred back to the States, to 
the local offices of the United States Employment Service. A great deal of 
the time of the administrative staff of the USES was necessarily taken up 
in the consideration of these problems, rather than in the consideration of 
the more detailed problems. 

But I found we had in the city of Washington, our National Capital, 
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a situation in which discrimination was made on the basis of race and color, 
through the medium of segregation in the United States Employment Service 
offices. That discrimination had been carried on for many years. Many 
others have attempted to change it. I was told that it could not be changed, 
I was told that the dire results that would be heaped upon me were such 
that I would soon have to withdraw from the position which I felt should 
be taken. 

But it seemed like such a simple problem. We had just gone through 
a great war. We had sent millions of our young men and women to all 
parts of the world, and one of the fundamental bases upon which we waged 
that war was that we wanted to eliminate from the world the power of those 
governments which were based upon discrimination upon the basis of race, 
religion or creed. A million of our young men or women either didn’t come 
back or came back maimed in body or disabled in mind. And yet in our 
national capital, maintained by all of the people of the United States, the 
place to which the peoples of the world at least want to look for leadership 
and the principles of democracy and equality and justice, we had right in 
my own department an organization which was discriminating. I want to 
say that Mr. Goodwin and the heads of the organization were just as anxious 
as I to see that change made. And yet I was told that it could not be made 
that three times they had attempted to do it and had not been able to do it. 

I said there could be no such answer to such a simple question as this, 
There were some administrative problems involved which took more time 
than we anticipated, but we went ahead and made the change and abolished 
the discrimination and did away with the segregation. I have not been hurt 
since by anybody about it. I have received a few rather nasty letters, but 
that didn’t bother me any. I got conditioned to that—I think that is the 
proper military term—in the spring and summer of 1935, the first year I 
spent in the Senate. When I would get a nasty letter I would let it worry 
me and I wouldn’t sleep that night, and I soon realized if I let every nasty 
letter worry me I wouldn't sleep any night, and so I quit thinking about it. 

But, by and large, the response has been favorable and it is bound to 
be favorable because it is right, it is in conformity with the fundamental 
principles of American democracy, and nobody can compromise with these 
fundamental principles of American democracy and hope to maintain our 
Government, which is a democratic government which we have chosen and 
in which we believe. 

The second question I want to lay stress upon is the Wage and Hour 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act We passed it back in the end of the 
1930’s. We had considerable difficulty, we had considerable opposition. We 
passed the bill which provided for the 40-hour week and the 40 cents an 
hour provision. There can be no question in anybody’s mind, one doesn't 
need to be a statistician—I employ more statisticians than anybody in the 
Government—but you don’t need to be one, all you need to do is look at 
your grocery bill and know if 40 cents an hour was what was needed in 1939 
that is not sufficient to maintain the ordinary family in 1946. 


We went before the Congress and succeeded in having the Senate adopt 
a new law which would have raised that amount, not raised it up to the 
necessary standard, even taking the old WPA figures of a necessary budget 
for a family back in 1937, but raising it up to 65 cents an hour, where at 
least the ordinary family could come somewhere near securing enough upon 
which to live. 
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Those who oppose such legislation, in my opinion, are clearly lacking 
in an understanding of the fundamentals of our economy. 

We have become through our efforts and through our cooperation the 
greatest producing nation in the world; we have proved we can produce 
more than any other nation ever has or ever dreamed of. Our problem is 
one of finding markets, and it is much simpler to find markets here at home 
by seeing to it those who are underpaid and who may be ill dlad and ill 
housed have at least enough so they can buy a reasonable share of the 
products of our factories and of our agriculture. 

In your dealings with management you will match restraint with 
restraint. Ever mindful of the need for full, sustained production, you will 
call upon management to sustain consumption by a wage-price policy which 
encourages the widest, fullest distribution of goods and services to all of 
our people. For I am sure you share my firm conviction that no free nation 
can keep the balance sheet of industry in the black if the balance sheet of 
labor is in the red. It has long been customary to say that what is good 
for business is good for the country—agreed, and by the same token, what 
is good for the country is good for business. 

This nation has made immense strides in the months since Japan sur- 
rendered. True, there have been setbacks and disappointments. There have 
been mistakes and misunderstandings which slowed the pace of reconversion. 
But I think we should all remember that our participation in World War II 
was so vast and intricate that it required much greater control and direction 
of the national economy than we had ever experienced before. 

To a very large extent collective bargaining gave place to patriotic 
sanctions which owed much of their success to the fact that they reflected 
both our wartime unity of purpose and our faith in the free American way 
of life. But of necessity this approach left many problems unsettled and 
many questions unanswered. 

In the months since V-J Day we have been seeking those answers, 
determined to find solutions within the framework of our American 
democracy. 

Democracy is not an easy word to define—but it is easy to recognize. 
In human relations it means tolerance, justice and fairness, and the freedom 
that respect for human values must bring. In the field of industrial relations 
the same definition holds. Unfortunately it takes time to discover and perfect 
the social and economic mechanisms that can give democracy free play. 
There are still many left-over attitudes and prejudices that stand in the 
way. ‘ 
There are those, for example, who deny that free collective bargaining 
can find democratic answers or help us write a better social contract. 
Organized labor, these critics say, is short-sighted and self-seeking, its goals 
are not consistent with the goals of a democratic people. 

History does not support that charge. On the contrary, the record 
shows that the objectives of organized labor are not peculiar to union 
members—down through the years these objectives have voiced the hopes 
and aims of all who labor. 

But, say these same critics, conditions have changed with the growth 
of organized labor—today, they argue, any of several powerful unions can 
cripple our economy, either by refusing to work or by naming terms that 
industry cannot meet successfully. 
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That is a very serious charge and no mere reference to the record can 
entirely refute it—only the leaders and members of organized labor can 
supply a firm denial. As Secretary of Labor, I have had few misgivings on 
that score. 

Though I am not an economist I have rubbed shoulders with a good 
many economists from the ranks of labor and industry. I also seem to 
remember from my college days a proposition which was called the law of 
diminishing returns and I wonder if this rather old-fashioned line of reason- 
ing might not have some special application today, for certain labor unions 
and leaders. 

I do not know that the vast majority of union agreements reflect this 
common-sense approach. And while I am on this subject, let me add a 
further point—by way of reassuring those who question labor’s motives and 
labor’s wisdom at the bargaining table. 

During the year of reconversion after Japan surrendered, workers in 
manufacturing industries received substantial increases in basic wage rates, 
The increases were not as great as generally believed—for the period ending 
May 1, 1946, the average increase was approximately 14% cents an hour 
for those who got an increase. Over 20 percent of factory workers had not 
received any general wage increase as of May, 1946. As you know, these 
increases were designed primarily to compensate for the shift of workers 
from higher-paying war industries to lower-paying civilian goods industries, 
and particularly for the loss of income resulting from a shorter work- 
week. 

Sizable though they were, the increase in basic wage rates did not 
maintain the wartime level of average weekly earnings. For all manufactur. 
ing industry as a whole, average weekly earnings declined 4.3 percent 
between April, 1945, and September, 1946, and for the durable goods manv- 
facturing group declined 9.4 percent. 

If the cost of living had remained reasonably stable, the position of 
workers, even though slightly below the wartime level, would have been 
satisfactory. But living costs, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
rose 14.0 percent between April, 1945, and September, 1946—the bulk of 
the rise coming after June 1946, when price-control was seriously weakened. 
Thus real weekly earnings of factory workers as a whole declined by 166 
percent between April, 1945, and September, 1946. 

That is an incomplete picture, but the broad outlines are clear enough 
and they do not suggest that the postwar resumption of collective bargaining 
has imperiled our prosperity. To me at least, there is a definite indication 
that free collective bargaining can and will help to bring us nearer the goal 
that every loyal American seeks—a good life in a world at peace. 

May I promise you, and all who labor, the full cooperation ofl a newly 
reorganized Department of Labor. I am sure many of you already know 
Keen Johnson, Under Secretary of Labor. You know John Gibson and Philip 
Hannah, both Assistant Secretaries of Labor, and their able associate, David 
A. Morse, who is specializing in the field of international labor. Not to 
mention Ewan Clague, the new Commissioner of Labor Statistics; Robert 
Goodwin, Director of the U. S. Employment Service, and Edgar L. Warren, 
head of the U. S. Conciliation Service, and Bill Tyson, who is with us here 
today, the new Solicitor of the Department of Labor. 

During the years 1935 through 1940 I had intimate association with @ 
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great man. He had suffered from personal physical handicaps, but his will 
to do gave him the courage to overcome them and the faith in the eternal © 
rightness of the democratic principled which did not permit him to forsake 
them. Among the first words he uttered when he became President were 
the immortal lines that “The only thing we need fear is fear itself.” 
The last words which he would have uttered had he lived another day would 
have been, “The only limits to our realization of tomorrow will be our doubts 
of today. Let us move forward with strong and active faith.” If these two 
facts, in which President Roosevelt had faith, can be brought constantly to 
the attention of the American people, we need have no fear. There is no 
force in the world strong enough or sufficiently sinister to destroy the 
American concept of democracy. Given that faith and that courage, we can 
and will carry on with a vision that is clear, with hearts that are undaunted. 
There need not be and there must not be any by-pass towards the goal of 
American political and economic democracy. 

(Applause. ) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should now like to have the very lovely wife 
of the Secretary of Labor step over here to the platform. 

(President Murray presented to Mrs. Schwellenbach a corsage; and 
Mrs. Schwellenbach expressed her appreciation.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express in behalf of this delegation 
the thanks of our great organization for the presence of Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach at the convention here this afternoon. I am quite sure that our 
delegates were inspired by his brilliant message. It was truly informative, 
and it will be of immeasurable value to our organization in the days to 
come. 


Good luck to you, Secretary Schwellenbach. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Secretary Carey made several announcements, stating that out in front 
of the hotel following the adjournment of the convention this afternoon 
the convention photograph would be taken. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The rules of the convention require the dele- 
gates to recess here today at 4:00 o’clock to enable them to clear the room 
and have the hall prepared for the banquet tonight. 

There are still a number of very important resolutions to be acted 
upon, I should say extremely important resolutions that necessarily will 
have to be discussed when the convention reconvenes tomorrow morning. 
Iam therefore going to ask that in suspending the rules now to recess until 
tomorrow morning, the motion provides that the convention meet tomorrow 
at 9:00 o’clock rather than 9:30. That is extremely important. It will 
enable the convention to get its work under way and perhaps conclude at 
least the report of the Resolutions Committee before the nomination and 
election of officers which is scheduled to begin at 10:00 o’clock. Now I will 
ask all delegates to be here promptly at 9:00 o’clock tomorrow morning, no 
later. The Chair will now entertain a motion. 

A motion was made to suspend the rules and recess at this time, to 
reconvene tomorrow morning at 9:00 o’clock. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and at 3:45 o’clock, P. M., the 
convention stood adjourned until tomorrow at 9:00 o’clock. 
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FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


Atlantic City, N. J., November 22, 1946. 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:00 o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were made a matter of record: 
Leonard Ley, Hotel President, Atlantic City. 

One million dollar libel suit by Montgomery Ward against Local Twenty 
in which an injunction was issued by the Superior Court of Cook County 
against Local Twenty restraining it from publishing in “The Spotlight” state- 
ments claimed by the company to be libelous was successfully terminated by 
the Appellate Court of Illinois in favor of the union. The high court in 
reversing the lower court upheld Attorney Heisler’s contention that “a 
labor union is not a conspiracy. To effect its purpose individuals must act 
together. The injunction in the instant case restrains conspiring together 
to publish. We agree with the defendants that in holding that such orders 
violate the constitutional guarantees of a free press the courts have made 
no distinction between conspiring to publish a publication per se. To make 
such a distinction would utterly nullify the constitutional guarantees. ‘ 

“To permit a Chancellor to assert the power of censorship over publica- 
tions which are alleged to result from a conspiracy would open the way for 
the possible muzzling of all publications which are the product of the efforts 
of two or more individuals.’”’ The Appellate Court of Illinois, in concluding 
its well reasoned opinion containing twenty-four pages, states “the decrees 
of the Superior Court of Cook County are reversed and the cause is remanded 
with directions to dismiss the complaint for want of equity.” The decision 
of the Appellate Court arose extreme interest among the newspapers, repre- 
sentatives of which from all over the country are calling Attorney Heisler’s 
office for further information because the newspapers ‘consider the decision 
of nation-wide importance. 

HENRY ANDERSON, President Local 20, R. W. D. S. D. 
Mr. Jacob Potofsky, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
11 Union Square, W., New York City. 
Dear Brother Potofsky: 

Enclosed is the memorandum on the problem of European displaced 
persons which we are submitting to the 8th Annual Convention of the 
©.1.0. Copies and accompanying letters have also been sent to President 
Murray and Secretary Carey. 

I am grateful to you for offering to help obtain a hearing for this 
memorandum at the convention. It will be a source of great pride to us if 
it can be read to the convention and become part of the convention pro- 
ceedings. Our organization feels itself so integrally a part of the labor 
movement that we are eager to know that we can have our voice heard at 
one of labors highest bodies. Your offer to assist in securing this is most 
assuring. 

If you have any suggestions to make on what else we can do on this 
matter, we would appreciate hearing from you. 

With many thanks and best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, JOSEPH BASKIN, General Secretary. 
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MEMORANDUM 


From the National Executive Committee of the Workmen's Circle, F 

175 East Broadway, New York 2, N. Y. 

To the 8th Annual Convention of the CIO, Greetings: 

The plight of over a million European displaced persons languishing 
without homes or countries is a challenge to the conscience of mankind. 
A great number of these persons are Jews who have already suffered more 
pain and tragedy than has ever been visited upon a people. 

This situation is an emergency which exists in the wake of the war, 
and the responsibilities of the Allies demand that they continue in united 
effort until those victims of the defeated enemy are decently settled in 
countries which will afford them opportunity for freedom and security. 

The leadership of the United States can guide the world towards solu- 
tion of this problem. If we wait for a solution to evolve of itself we shall 
have to answer to history for having failed to heed the cries of those 
many souls whose salvation was within our power. Surely the settle- 
ment of this number of persons among the democratic nations of the 
world can be accomplished if our country shows the way. (The United 
States owes its greatness to the fact that it has always been the asylum 
of the oppressed. And its immigrants have never failed to increase the 
total assets and well-being of our country.) 

Mr. Truman has already indicated his willingness to take steps 
towards securing special legislation to allow admittance of a portion of 
these displaced persons into the United States. If the American people 
show Mr. Truman that they actively support this humanitarian measure, 
it will be assured of success. 

Reparations Ambassador Edwin A. Pauley, in his report to the President 
of the United States on his study of the condition of Jewish displaced per- 
sons, declares: “We have saved them from death—but we have not yet given 
them a chance to live.” He recommends “An international agreement should 
be arrived at whereby each United Nation (with certain possible exceptions) 
agrees to accept a certain quota of Jews and other refugees from Europe as 
immigrants into its territory and territory under its jurisdiction.” 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations is a dynamic instrument of 
expression for the working men and women of America and has been a 
Vigorous champion in behalf of world-wide humanitarian causes. The reloca- 
tion of European displaced persons will unquestionably command a prominent 
place on the agenda of the 1946 convention of the CIO and be given the far- 
sighted and generous consideration which a problem of such magnitude and 
compulsion demands. 

The Workmen’s Circle, therefore, a fraternal order of 70,000 members 
which has for half a century given full-hearted support to, and been an active 
part of the labor movement, respectfully petitions the 8th Annual Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to declare itself unreservedly 
for the absorption of Eurspean displaced persons by all countries which d . 
can properly receive them, including Palestine, for the most liberal possible 
construction of the existing immigration quota laws, for the White House 
proposal of August 16, 1946, to permit entry of a number of displaced per- 
sons into this country, and for the immediate implementation of these prin- 
ciples to allow for the alleviation of the displaced persons problem without 
further delay. } 
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To the President of the CIO, the Secretary, the Officers, the Convention 
delegates, and to the members, we convey our fraternal greetings and our 
best wishes for a successful Convention. 

With deepest sincerity, 
National Executive Committee, Workmen’s Circle, 
Ephim H. Jeshurin, President. 
Joseph Baskin, General Secretary. 

Messages of greetings were also received from the following: 

Nicholas J. A. Tumolo, Philadelphia American City, College Committee, 
1532 South Camac St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mobile Industrial Union Council, Mobile, Alabama. 

Burger Netherlands United Nations Delegate, New York, N. Y. 

Tony Ortalona, President, USA Local Union 1229, Monessen, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

H. C. Aumiller, Recording Secretary, Kalamazoo County Council, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

Carey E. Haigler, President, Alabama CIO Council, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. 

John Klauzenberg, President; Harold Johnson, Acting Secretary, USA 
Local 2610. 

Chuhsuehfan, Shanghai via Mackay. 

The Executive Committee of the Cuba Confederation of Labor, Havana, 
Cuba. 

J. E. Hoffer, Recording Secretary, Steelworkers’ Local No. 1240, Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

Durham Industrial Union Council, Durham, North Carolina. 

Walter White, Secretary, National Association for Advancement of Col- 
ored People, New York, N. Y. 

Crew SS Santacecilia NMO, Cristobal, CZ via All America. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 
Delegate Lee Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, reported as follows: 
Resolution No. 40 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 

WHEREAS, The Congress of Industrial Organizations recognized the 
value of community organization for human welfare work when it estab- 
lished the National CIO Community Services Committee five years ago; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention expresses its appreciation to the 
Committee, its Staff, to the officers of the CIO and its affiliates and to the 
millions of CIO members and their families for their energy and efforts in 
making the humanitarian achievements of the Committee during the war 
years possible. 

Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 41 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 


WHEREAS, (1) The American Red Cross has been chartered by Con- 
gress to serve our armed forces in war and peace, our veterans, and all 
the American people in time of disaster and emergency; 
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(2) The American Red Cross is one of the largest social agencies in 
the nation. It has thousands of employes in its national headquarters, area 
offices and in hundreds of local chapters. Its salaries and working condi- 
tions have an important effect upon the conditions of 250,000 workers in 
America’s charitable organizations. The Red Cross is notorious for its un- 
satisfactory salary practices, the insecurity of its workers and its bad work- 
ing conditions; 

(3) Large numbers of Red Cross employes are joining the CIO through 
social service locals of the UOPWA. However, under the pretext of being 
a Government agency, the Red Cross has denied these workers the elemen- 
tary American right to collective bargaining and has even refused to meet 
with union representatives, as do the War Department, Veterans Adminis- 
tration and other bona fide Federal agencies; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the CIO, 
millions of whose members and families contribute to the American Red 
Cross, hereby: 

(1) Calls upon the American Red Cross to follow in all its activities 
progressive policies which are in the interests of the American people and 
not of a small clique of reactionaries and “blue-bloods”; 

(2) Calls upon the Red Cross to cooperate fully with organized labor 
in all its activities and to provide for genuine and adequate labor representa- 
tion in all governing bodies, locally as well as nationally; 

(3) Demands that the Red Cross grant to its employes the same 
right to organization and collective bargaining which is the right of other 
American workers and that the Red Cross arrive at collective bargaining 
agreements with the UOPWA, as have the YWCA, Jewish Welfare Board, 
Urban League and scores of other social service agencies; and 

(4) Calls upon the incoming Congress of the United States to revise 
the charter of the American Red Cross to compel the recognition of the 
rights of organized labor and of its own employes along the above lines. 

Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 44 


AMNESTY FOR CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

WHEREAS, More than a year after the end of hostilities 1,000 con- 
scientious objectors to war and conscription are still confined to Federal 
prisons, many with sentences of five years, while 5,000 others who have 
completed their sentences continue to be punished by the loss of civil 
tights; and 

WHEREAS, Hundreds of religious objectors, accepting assignment to 
Civilian Public Service camps were later sent to prison for striking against 
the camps’ policy of forced labor without pay under military control; and 

WHEREAS, The reason given for their imprisonment, that of wartime 
necessity, no ionger exists, and it is fitting for a democracy to remove 
wartime restrictions upon its citizens at the earliest possible moment; and 

WHEREAS, Amnesties have been granted by nine Presidents of the 
United States and since V-J Day have been given in many other countries; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations, reaffirming 
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a high tradition of the American labor movement, urges the President of 

the United States to proclaim an amnesty for all such conscientious objectors, 
Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 45 


TEACHERS AND EDUCATION 


An unprecedented crisis exists in the American school system. The 
under-payment of teachers, the under-financing of school systems and the 
consequent under-manning of the classrooms have created a reduction of 
educational opportunity from the elementary school to college level and 
threatens the very basis of our entire educational system. 

Since 1939, while the cost of living has risen to inflationary heights, 
teachers at all faculty levels have received an average wage increase of 
- less than 20 percent. 

Since 1939, more than 60,000 teaching positions have been closed. This 
means that 60,000 classrooms have been abolished and the work thrown 
onto other teachers. 

Since 1939, more than 350,000 teachers have left the profession. 

In 1940, 2,000,000 children from six to sixteen were not in any kind of 
school. 

Despite the desperate nation-wide shortage of teachers, our teacher- 
training institutions report their enrollment at its lowest in history. Although 
our colleges and universities are filled to overflowing, less than 7 percent 
of the students are preparing for teaching. 

Hundreds of thousands of veterans are unable to take advantage of 
government educational support because teachers, classrooms and schools 
themselves are under-manned and under-financed. 

In thousands of communities, Negro teachers and women teachers are 
receiving unfair and unequal salaries entirely because of discrimination due 
to race and sex. 

Ten percent of the classrooms of the country, covering 2,000,000 chil- 
dren, actually spend less than $500 per year for all classroom expenses, 
including teachers’ salaries. 

This crisis has been accelerated within the past twelve months. It con- 
tinues to undermine the possibility of equal educational opportunity for our 
children and the children of workers everywhere in America. 

Teachers in the past have sought recourse through many types of 
organization. The best evidence of the inadequacy of these organizational 
efforts lies in the very crisis itself. The very voice of the times cries out 
for unified, progressive, militant action from American teachers. The CIO 
calls on teachers everywhere to take the same course that workers in basic 
industry have taken. 

The CIO offers to America’s teachers an organizational instrument 
through which they can help resolve this crisis in education. This convention 
urges teachers to join with other public workers in the United Public 
Workers of America, CIO, where, united with other school, City, State and 
Federal employes, they will have an effective organizational means to win 
their demands. 

This convention calls on all CIO affiliates to support the United Public 


Workers of America, CIO, teacher organizing program and to aid and - 
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encourage all teacher compaigns for increased wages and improved. educa- 
tional conditions. 
Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


Resolution No. 43 


FOREIGN POLICY 


Through bitter sacrifices we have learned that we cannot live independent 
and aloof from the rest of the world. We know that only on the basis of our 
good neighborliness with other nations can there be built an enduring peace. 
The foreign policy of our country must be in the interest of all our people, 
and not merely for the benefit of a few. Insofar as it assures peace—it pro- 
tects all nations. 

The people demand peace. That is why the United Nations was created. 
Our nation and its people must give their unstinted support to the United 
Nations. 

Today we find ourselves in world affairs torn with dissension and conflict, 
instead of the world preparing for military disarmament there is a race for 
ever mounting armaments by the separate nations. We know that an en- 
during peace requires first and above all assurance that there will not be a 
resurgence of militarism or Nazism within Germany or Japan. For that 
reason there must be a fulfillment of the agreement between the big powers 
of the complete demilitarization, utter destruction of all vestiges of Fascism 
in Germany and Japan, and the complete elimination of the cartels which 
furnished the economic base for Hitler’s and Hirohito’s military aggressions. 

Fascism is a disease that spreads to threaten peace and the welfare of all 
free people. Fascism exists in Franco Spain and in Argentina. That is a 
threat to all the democratic nations. We therefore call upon the Government 
of the United States immediately to sever all diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with these breeding places of world Fascism and to use its influence 
with the United Nations to assist the people of Spain and Argentina to rid 
themselves of this dread disease. 

We know that an enduring peace requires an early agreement among 
the powers for world disarmament. Grandiose demonstrations of military 
power through large standing armies, and naval power, establishment of 
worldwide military bases, by any nation, do not lend themselves to establish- 
ing mutual trust. As a result, our nation now has an annual military budget 
of billions of dollars. We therefore urge that the United Nations take early 
Measures for progressive universal disarmament that they may fulfill 
the declaration in the Atlantic Charter which reads: “All the nations of the 
world, for realistic, as well as spiritual reasons, must come to the abandon- 
ment of the use of force.” 

We know that an enduring peace demands that the people everywhere, 
in the economic backward or colonial countries be protected in their rights 
of self-determination and self-government—free from interference or coercion 
from any source—benevolent or despotic. 

We know that an enduring peace demands that there be a free, united 
and independent China. President Truman’s directive of December 15 is an 
admirable statement of this position. We call upon all foreign governments 
a well as our own to cease intervention in Chinese affairs and to end 
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military aid to any faction. The present Nationalist government must build 
a democratic coalition of all elements in Chinese political life. On this 
basis we shall be able to demonstrate our deep friendship for the Chinese 
people by extending full and generous economic aid. 

We know that for the good and welfare of the people of the Western 
Hemisphere, it is imperative that the Good Neighbor policy initiated by 
President Roosevelt be continued in full force and effect. 

The people of the war-devastated countries look to us for relief, rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction. We dare not fail them. We urge the continuation 
or UNRRA or the establishment, with our full financial support, of a similar 
agency controlled by the United Nations dedicated to keep the hungry people 
of the world from starving. We urge prompt loans to our needy allies to 
enable them to buy the raw materials and the tools to rehabilitate their 
countries. Such loans, at low interest rates, will be good for our allies, 

- for us, for peace. We also urge that under no circumstances should food 
or any other aid given by any country be used as a means of coercing or 
influencing free but needy people in the exercise of their rights of self- 
government. 

The discovery of atomic energy is to the credit of many nations. We 
commend our government for its stated conviction that international control 
of atomic energy, with full power of inspection, and the outlawing of atomic 
weapons is imperative and feasible. However, if we are to have peace, the 
stockpiling of atomic bombs must cease. By this immediate and initial action 
our nations will strikingly demonstrate that when we say peace, we mean 
peace. Our energies and ingenuities should be devoted—not to war and 
destruction—but to the planned application of the fruits of atomic energy 
to human good, new benefits to mankind, and to peace and progress. 

Above all, the common people of this country demand that there be a 
fulfillment of the basic policy of our late President Roosevelt for friendship 
and unity among the three great wartime allies—the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union. Failure to accomplish this necessarily means 
dissension and strife in the world and ultimate war. Our great war President 
recognized that friendship and unity could flow only from understanding, 
negotiation and agreement and not from maneuver and pressure and denuncia- 
tion on the part of any of the Big Three who share the major responsibility 
to the peoples of the whole world for permanent peace. We reject all pro- 
posals for American participation in any bloc or alliance which would de- 
stroy the unity of the Big Three. If we fail to achieve unity, then the world 
faces a war which means destruction of humanity itself. Peace is not merely 
possible. In an atomic age it is indispensable to the continued existence of 
the human race. The people of this and every other nation on earth can 
accept—can envisage—no alternative. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE ALTMAN, Retail and Wholesale Employes: I think the 
resolution, considering the circumstances, is about the best that could be 
gotten out of a convention where differences of opinion exist on this vital 
problem that confronts the world, but there are a number of points that 
should be raised that I intend to put before the convention where I think 
our organization, through this resolution, does not take a clear position. 

In the third paragraph of this resolution we call for breaking of rela- 
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tions with Spain and Argentina, and I think that is good, but I believe that 
that should be an action taken by the United Nations and not merely uni- 
laterally by our own country. While the United States was fighting against 
the Peron dictatorship, Soviet Russia made an economic deal, an economic 
pact with Argentina, and we have no guarantee that if we break relations 
with Spain and Argentina that other pacts of a similar sort won’t be made. 

Soviet Russia made a pact with Hitler once. How do we know that she 
won't make a pact with Franco? 

Therefore I think we should go on record stating we call on the United 
Nations to break economic and diplomatic relations with Spain and Ar- 
gentina. 

In that same section it is stated that Fascism is a disease that spreads 
to threaten peace and the welfare of all free people. The disease is not only 
Fascism, but the disease is a dictatorship, and there are other nations vio- 
lating the whole Four Freedoms. I refer to Yugoslavia. We know that 
under Tito there are no freedoms today. They just executed a man who 
fought against the Nazis while Tito was neutral, when his own country was 
invaded, before June 21, 1941, when he said the invasion and attack on 
Yugoslavia was just an imperialistic war, but after June 21, 1941, Tito joined 
the fight against Hitler, and the man who was opposed to Tito, Mahailovitch, 
was executed. 

Another horrible example of what is going on in that country was the 
imprisonment of Archbishop Stepanic, not because he didn’t fight against the 
Nazis, but because he refused to accept the dictation of Tito in that country. 
I think we should change that statement in accordance with the declaration 
of policy passed here on Monday that we are for the Four Freedoms every- 
where, and in Yugoslavia as well as Spain. 

The next paragraph states a fact about the large military expenditures 
caused by the present world situation, and we say, “As a result, our nation 
now has an annual military budget of billions of dollars.” That is true, but 
all the great nations have projects of billions of dollars, and we should state 
in our resolution that not only the United States but all of them have these 
great arms, and we want universal disarmament, with inspection and with 
controls for all nations, and not for us to take action for disarming alone. I 
think the resolution goes in for universal disarmament, but I don’t think it 
should point out the fact that only our nation has these large budgets. 

Then we come to the next section, and I think here the resolution is 
weak. 

We say further down our country is opposed to giving any aid for politi- 
cal purposes to any other nation. In other words, we say that the aid that 
we give to any nation shall have no political strings tied to it—and President 
Murray made that same statement in his keynote address. 

When we get into the section on China we say, “The present Nationalist 
Government must build a democratic coalition of all elements in Chinese politi- 
cal life. On this basis we shall be able to demonstrate our deep friendship 
for the Chinese people by extending full and generous economic aid.” We 
Single out China and say that unless you have complete unity in that country 
We may not give you economic aid. Now that is contradictory to the next 
section which says we shall not give anything on a political basis. The 
Communist movement in China may not want to make peace with Chang Kai 
Chek and accept arbitration as suggested by General Marshall. We state 
that the present Nationalist Government must build a democratic coalition 
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of all-elements in Chinese political life, and that on this basis we shall be 
able to demonstrate our deep friendship for the Chinese people by extending 
full and generous economic aid, and then we contradict it later on—and I 
am glad we contradict it, but I think the section on China should be made 
clear and not based on the will or whim of any faction deciding to make 
peace. 

One more point, the question of the atomic bomb. The United States of 
America has made the greatest gesture that any nation has made in the 
history of the world. It says that with the discovery of the most destructive 
weapon in all history we recognize our responsibilities, and we feel this 
weapon is so dangerous to mankind that we are willing to have the control 
of this weapon shared by mankind through the United Nations. I think every 
American should be proud of the position of our Government in this respect. 
However, we make one condition, and that condition is vital, because atomic 


- energy can be discovered by other nations. We say there must be a system of 


control in inspection, and that is what the resolution says, but there is one 
other question involved which we have evaded, and that is the question of 
the veto power on that problem. What is the use of inspection and control 
if there can be no unified decision by majority vote, no action of a punitive 
nature for any nation that violates the agreements made in the United Na- 
tions? The only sound position that our Government can take is a desire 
to yield its own sovereignty, and it calls upon all of the nations to do like- 
wise. That is not the action of a smooth-talking diplomat; that is an honest 
open position to the people of the world where the greatest country in the 
world says it is willing to yield its own sovereignty for the sake of world- 
wide peace for the prevention of mass slaughter. 

On this question the resolution is silent. We know there is talk about 
abolishing the veto, and I am not criticizing the Russians on the veto be- 
cause our nation refuses to give up the veto in the United Nations. I would 
like to see the veto abolished; I would like to see our nation give up the veto 
in the United Nations, but it is not willing to do so. Let us not criticize 
someone else where we ourselves have sinned. But on this question, the 
question of the veto on security, on atomic weapons, on something we are 
willing to give and share, we certainly have the right to ask that the veto 
be abolished and the bomb not be manufactured without the knowledge and 
without the punishment, if necessary, by the rest of the nations. 

And finally when we call for unity, in our resolution, where we state we 
want to continue the wartime unity, I feel that is absolutely imperative, 
but we ought to state specifically on what basis that Big Three unity must 
be founded. It must be founded on the principles laid down by the greatest 
man in American history, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. That principle was 
the Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. There can be no unity on the 
basis of opportunism, on the basis of sacrifice of principles. Unless the At- 
lantic Charter, with its guarantee of independence and self-determination 
to all countries of the Four Freedoms, with its right to seek and worship 
freely, freedom from want and freedom from fear, unless those principles 
exist, then instead of the Big Three unity becoming an aid to the world and 
being an inspiration, it can become a weapon of suppression and intolerance. 
We should state we want that unity on the basis of dignity, and on the basis 
of an understanding of the rights of all people, on the basis of the rights of 
all peoples and all nations. 

I don’t know whether it is possible to make amendments, or whether 
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we have to refer the resolution back to the committee. It is so late in the 
proceedings that that question is difficult. I would like to make some-of the 
amendments I have proposed, and I hope the delegaies will recognize the 
fundamental importance of this resolution as being ore re:pecting the welfare 
of all, not only the welfare of the entire world, but for the very existence of 
free trade unionism everywhere. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow dele- 
gates, I do not intend to discuss the foreign policy of the world. It is just 
too much for me. All I want to say is that some 28 men, most of them 
Presidents of International Unions, many of them who have attended the 
convention of the World Federation of Trade Unions in Paris and who have 
given these matters such consideration as their time allowed them, have 
given this matter consideration. This resolution comes to this convention 
with the unanimous support of every man on the Resolutions Committee. 

As far as my foreign policy is concerned and my thoughts of it, I am 
for the United States of America. I am going to back up the government 
of my country in times of peace the same as I did in times of war, and this 
resolution, from beginning to end, backs up every action taken by the govern- 
ment of the United States and is the unanimous opinion of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried by a very 
large majority. 

The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 11, 14, 15 and 19, 
which are as follows: 


Resolution No. 11 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITY 


The 79th Congress failed the people of America in years of great 
need. In a period in which postwar reconversion policies could have estab- 
lished this country on a sound economic foundation for many years of well- 
being for the people, a coalition of poll-tax Democrats and reactionary 
Republicans entered into a conspiracy against the American people and 
succeeded in stifling any constructive move and in leading the Congress 
into a course of economic, social and political sabotage. 

In the face of threats of inflation they reduced price control to a 
shambles, blocked any effort to revise an obsolete minimum wage law, 
prevented modernization of our social security laws, sacrificed the veterans 
to real estate interests by killing the housing program, and left behind 
them a trail of smear and destruction directed at any efforts toward eco- 
nomic progress. 

By adroit and unprincipled political maneuver the individuals and 
groups most responsible for the chaos and confusion of the period covered 
by the 79th Congress succeeded in camouflaging their own role, denying 
their own acts and benefiting by the people’s anger at the very evils which 
these unprincipled forces had themselves wrought. By an ironic twist the 
forces most responsible for the evils of the 79th Congress against which 
the people rebelled returned to the 80th Congress with increased force 
and power. 

The people of America want economic progress. The people of America 
are opposed to a 40-cent minimum wage. They favor an expanded and mod- 
ernized social security system. They are opposed to a tax program which 
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spreads starvation. They are opposed to an economic program which seeks 
fantastic profits for monopoly, low wages for workers, low income to work- 
ing farmers, destruction of small business, and leads to economic depression. 

Many members of the 80th Congress have already made it perfectly 
clear that it is their intent and desire to make the 80th Congress an instru- 
ment of destruction and black reaction. Only determined and vigorous 
outcry from the people themselves and constant vigilance by the people 
can enable wiser counsel to prevail, can make clear that the 80th Congress 
has been given no mandate for reaction. To make the voice of America 
heard in the halls of Congress in the coming months will require herculean 
efforts, not merely by official spokesmen or by leaders but by the rank and 
file of the American public itself. To that effort the CIO and its members 
are called upon to make a greater contribution than ever before. 

Now, therefore, (1) CIO pledges itself to more vigorous and widespread 
effort in the months ahead to carry to the people of America full informa- 


- tion and understanding on legislative issues before Congress and to carry 


back to Congress and to all of its members more effectively than ever before 
the demands of the American public for a program of constructive progress 
and not for one of destructive reaction. 

(2) We call upon our affiliates and our members to make study and 
action on legislative issues an integral part of the day-to-day work of their 
national and local organizations, to expand their legislative service to their 
members, to make their local organizations and each of their members 
more effectively part of the actions of their communities and to rally more 
effectively in concerted action, organizations of veterans, church, com- 
munities, women and others together with labor in the common cause of 
preservation and expansion of the health and welfare of the people against 
the attacks of the profiteers. 


Resolution No. 14 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS ACT 


The National Labor Relations Act was passed to assure to American 
workers the protection of their fundamental rights to self-organization and 
to engage in concerted activity and to establish the policy of the United 
States to encourage collective bargaining. 

With the termination of the war, the Act has acquired a new impor- 
tance. During the immediate postwar period, there has been an alarming 
resumption by certain groups of American employers of attacks upon labor 
organizations and upon the right of employes to engage in concerted activity. 

Reconversion has also given rise to many vital problems in connection 
with matters of representation. During this period more than ever the 
enlightened and effective administration of the Act is indispensable to the 
protection of the fundamental rights of workers. During this period, 
however, there have developed tendencies within the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to weaken the Act. There are certain indications that the 
National Labor Relations Board is in retreat from that vigorous enforce- 
ment of the Act which the times require. In many cases the Board has 
shown itself to be unjustifiably employer-minded; in other cases the Board 
has processed cases with such destructive delay that the final results, even 
where they were favorable, failed to accomplish their purpose. 

In handling issues involving conflicts between CIO unions and other 
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unions the National Labor Relations Board has increasingly manifested 
partisanship and a lack of objectivity. In case after case the Board has 
demonstrated a bias against CIO unions. 

We condemn the unwarranted setting aside by the Board of the elec- 
tion in the West Coast canneries in which the Food, Tobacco, Agricultural 
and Allied Workers prevailed. This partisan action resulted in the creation 
of grave jurisdictional strife and in the fostering of the view among the 
CIO members on the West Coast that the National Labor Relations Board 
is not an impartial instrument for the elimination of industrial strife. 

We denounce the growing tendency of the Board to permit craft groups 
to be severed from industrial units in disregard of a successful bargaining 
history on an industrial basis. The National Labor Relations Board has 
increasingly lent itself to a sinister campaign to promote industrial strife 
through raiding by rival labor organizations. In so doing it has flagrantly 
disregarded its own doctrine that it will not entertain election petitions by 
craft organizations where there has been a successful bargaining history on 
an industrial basis. In its zeal to lend itself to the raiding tactics of the 
AFL it has even disregarded its own prior decisions refusing to entertain 
craft petitions. 

The National Labor Relations Board was established as an instrument 
to serve all the workers of this country. It should not be used for the 
purpose of favoring one labor organization over another. We demand that 
the National Labor Relations Board reassert a vigorous, effective and fair 
administration of the National Labor Relations Act consistent with the basic 
principles and policies of the Magna Charta of Labor. 


Resolution No. 15 


STATE LAWS 


It has become common practice of anti-labor groups to supplement 
their drive for Federal legislation attacking labor by efforts to pass in 
various States laws cutting down or destroying in full the rights of labor 
to organize and engage in true collective bargaining. 

In recent years the States of Florida, Alabama, Kansas, Texas, Colo- 
rado and others passed laws seeking a return to the day of the open shop, 
the yellow-dog contract, and industrial espionage. Many portions of these 
laws have already been declared by State and Federal courts to violate 
rights guaranteed by State and Federal constitutions. Florida and Arkan- 
sas, more recently followed by Nebraska, South Dakota and Arizona, have 
attempted to outlaw the principle of union security. The constitutionality 
of these measures has not yet been determined. 

On the other hand, neither in these nor in other States has there been 
any recent action toward passage of laws which would make a real contri- 
bution to the health and welfare of the working people of the States. In 
the largest number of States there is a crying need for enactment of pro- 
gressive measures such as wage-hour legislation, prevention of abuse by 
the courts of injunction powers in labor disputes, improvement of work- 
men’s compensation laws and of unemployment insurance laws, sound pro- 
grams for advancement of housing construction and for meeting other 
equally urgent needs of returned veterans, and many other types of con- 
structive State legislative activity. 

The CIO and its affiliated organizations pledge themselves to continued 
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vigilance to protect basic labor rights against enactment of new and pres- 
ently threatened State legislation and to test with continued vigor the con- 
stitutionality of State enactments which have already been passed. 

In. the State legislatures the fullest efforts of our organizations and 
members will be mobilized in cooperation with other labor and progressive 
groups to obtain the repeal of those vicious pieces of legislation which have 
already threatened all democratic rights and to secure the enactment of a 
constructive, forward-looking program of State legislation directed not 
toward an attack upon the working people of the States but toward im- 
provement of the living and working conditions of the people and of their 
health and welfare. 


Resolution No. 19 


FEDERAL ANTI-LABOR LEGISLATION 
During the past session of Congress there has been a record number 


of attempts to secure the enactment of legislation designed to repress labor 


unions and to obstruct their functioning. Active anti-labor groups have 
supported at various times the Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill, the Hobbs Bill, the 
Lea Bill, and the Case Bill. 

The Federal Administration unfortunately yielded to the pressure of 
reactionary forces and recommended vicious legislation for fact-finding 
commissions and restrictions upon the right to strike. Fortunately these 
proposals have not become law. At the present time the Hobbs Bill and 
the Lea Bill have become law. This legislation was sponzored by anti-labor 
groups in the hope of impairing legitimate concerted activities of labor 
unions and their members. 

With the election of the 80th Congress the anti-labor conspiracy of 
American employers, which has never given up its open-shop dreams, has 
gained a new impetus. The basic rights of labor guaranteed in the Wagner 
Act and the Norris-LaGuardia Act are in danger as never before. The right 
to organize, to bargain collectively, to picket, to strike—rights which have 
won recognition only after decades of struggle—may well be swept away 
unless labor, acting together with other democratic groups in the com- 
munity, is vigilant; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention pledges a continued and active fight 
in opposition to the sinister reactionary forces which seek to destroy labor 
through repressive legislation. The fight against repressive legislation is a 
fight for the protection of the American standard of life and the advance- 
ment of the physical, economic and social well-being of our members. We 
will not permit the reactionary open-shop employers of America and their 
legislative spokesmen to substitute for democratic labor relations laws, the 
law of the jungle. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: These four resolutions deal 
with substantially the same problems and I would suggest that the conven- 
tion consider them all at the same time. 

I move adoption of these four resolutions. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, I think these 
four resolutions deserve some analysis in terms of the problems with which 
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our affiliated Unions will be confronted particularly in the next few months. 
During the course of this convention we have referred several times to the 
Eightieth Congress, and we have also made reference to the possibility of 
reactionary legislation coming from the Eightieth Congress. I do not believe 
that it is even fair to ourselves to limit our discussion to what the legislation 
may be in terms of our Federal Congress. Problems relating to anti-labor 
legislation or anti-labor moves run far beyond just federal legislation. 

In the first place, let me take you back to the National Labor Relations 
Act and the administrative policies which are being negotiated with regard 
to that legislation. I am not at the moment talking about legislation, merely 
the question of administrative practices and how they may affect each and 
every affiliated Union of the CIO. 

There has been an established practice on the part of the National 
Labor Relations Board that where an industrial union has a history of col- 
lective bargaining, upon the termination of its contract a craft union peti- 
tioning for a craft unit would not be granted its petition by the Board. 
Recently a case came before the Board in which a CIO Union had an estab- 
lished practice of collective bargaining on an industrial basis with an em- 
ployer. Upon the expiration of the contract the craft union asked to be 
carved out and filed a petition on that basis. The only grounds that that 
craft union had to get a craft unit upon the expiration of that contract was 
that, during the life of the contract with the CIO Union, the alleged craft 
members had refused to recognize the grievance machinery of the industrial 
unions and had also threatened to strike during the life of the contract. The 
Labor Board, if it has not already done so, is contemplating granting the 
petition of the craft union on the ground that wherever a craft union can 
show that during the life of an industrial union contract the craft union has 
refused to recognize the grievance machinery or has threatened to strike, 
that shows that the members of that craft really want a craft union. 

That policy simply means that the craft unions are preparing to un- 
leash an attack against the CIO Unions in every plant where we have con- 
tracts. That is not just a chance of policy in the abstract. There are rea- 
sons why that change has occurred. As an illustration, let me give you 
this example. About two weeks ago there was a conference called by the 
National Labor Relations Board of attorneys of the CIO, the AFL, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. One member of the National Labor Relations Board came to that 
conference and delivered a few remarks, in the course of which he said that 
the election returns of the last few days would seem to indicate that changes 
in policy are necessary. Secondly, in his judgment, that the Wagner. Act 
should be amended—this from a member of the National Labor Relations 
Board—and he was quite specific how that Act should be amended. In 
the first place, he said, of course the rights of labor granted under 
the Act should be protected, they should not be weakened or taken 
away. But he said the Act should be amended so as to impose upon labor 
the same type of unfair labor practices that the Act now imposes upon abuses 
upon the part of employers. Just that simple type of amendment is one 
which he would favor. 

In the second place he said there should be an amendment to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act which would indicate quite clearly what the field 
of management’s prerogative is and that labor should have no right to invade 
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that field of management’s prerogatives. Those two amendments, of course, 
would mean the end of the National Labor Relations Act.” 

Simply prefacing his remarks by saying that the rights of labor under 
the Wagner Act should remain unchanged and not be weakened, on his part 
was sheer hypocrisy in the face of the amendments which he was sponsoring. 
That is just one indication of where the attack will be coming from and the 
type of attack against the rights which labor now enjoys under the Wagner 
Act. 

Another field to which you must give your attention in the next num- 
ber of months is the attack that is coming from the courts by the use of 
anti-labor injunctions. During the last winter when we were struggling 
for our wage increases a number of courts issued injunctions. It is impor- 
tant to know that these injunctions in many cases came from courts in States 
where there are outstanding anti-injunction laws similar to the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act. The Norris-LaGuardia Act and the State anti-injunction 
laws, patterned after the federal law, were passed only after years of struggle 
on the part of labor to get clear-cut legislation. We said to the courts, 
“Under no circumstances can you issue those kinds of anti-labor injunctions.” 
In New Jersey, where they have such a law, the court issued a sweeping in- 
junction against one of our Unions, prohibiting all types of picketing, peaceful 
as well as any other type, actually making the strike illegal, and the judge, 
referring to the anti-injunction law of that State, just said, “In my judgment 
that law is unconstitutional.” Thus with one sentence he just swept the law 
aside. 

In Pennsylvania, where we have an anti-injunction law, in the case of 
one strike in Pittsburgh where the picketing was perfectly peaceable, there 
was an allegation of violence. The company merely came in and said there 
was a provision in that State law that says the act does not apply where the 
workers have seized the property of the employers. In that particular situa- 
tion none of the employes had reported for work, so the court said the fact 
that all the employes had refrained from working was, in effect, a seizure 
of the property of the plant, and being a seizure of the plant the anti-injunc- 
tion law does not apply, and an injunction was granted restraining all picket- 
ing on the part of employes except a mere handful at each gate and prac- 
tically attempted to make the strike illegal. In that particular situation the 
Steelworkers involved in that strike were determined not to go back to work, 
they didn’t go back to work and the injunction served no purpose for the 
employer. 

I cite that merely as an illustration to you to indicate how prepared—- 
and there are many judges in this country in the State and Federal Courts 
who are prepared to disregard completely these anti-injunction laws, grant 
injunctions, and re-create the abuses we had in this country 20 or 30 years 
ago, where courts endeavored through injunctions to break strikes and drive 
men back to work under conditions which the employers sought to impose 
upon them. 

Before you even get to federal legislation there is the field of State 
legislation, a problem which, frankly enough, I must say we have given 
very scant attention to. We are accustomed to concentrating our attention 
on the Federal Congress, but that is not the program of our enemies, it has 
not been the program of our enemies in the past. You will be amazed by 
the account that I shall give you in a moment of the State laws that are 
now outstanding which seek to cripple labor unions, which seek to deprive 
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you of all of your democratic, basic civil rights. How is that done? Very 
simple. Back in 1943 an organization known as the Christian Americans 
sprang up somewhere in one of the Southern States. No one knows where 
their finances came from, no one knows even their membership. All we 
know is that within a few weeks following the announcement of its creation, 
in practically every State Legislature that was in session that year there 
appeared the same type of bills—and when I say the same type I don’t mean 
merely the same subjects, but a form bill or bills which were addressed 
to labor, to take away the rights which we then enjoyed under the Wagner 
Act and now enjoy under that Act, and the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. Those bills appeared in every State Legislature then in 
session. 

Only after the Acts were passed were we in position to start test suits 
in the courts to see whether we could not get decisions from the United States 
Supreme Court protecting the exercise of our civil rights by our members. 

First, let me tell you where we succeed and then I should like to tell 
you what acts are still outstanding, which may face you in the struggle in 
which we may become engaged in the coming months. A law was passed by 
the State of Colorado providing simply that all unions that did any business 
in the State had to become incorporated, and by becoming incorporated they 
then subjected themselves to all of the controls of the Commissioner of Cor- 
porations. That would have been a fine situation for a labor union—that 
all of its affairs and its internal activities would be under the control of the 
Commissioner of Corporations. We started a suit in Colorado against that 
law. Fortunately we were successful before the State Supreme Court and 
that provision of the Colorado law was held unconstitutional. The grounds 
upon which the Court rested its case wah this—and this is important: 

The basic elementary ground upon which we fought that case was that 
labor unions as such merely represent men and women who, in meeting to- 
gether, are doing nothing but exercising their rights of freedom of speech. 
We said that those elementary rights are what make up a labor union, and 
that no State Legislature can say that, as a condition for exercising your 
constitutional rights, you must get a license from the State, or, in effect, 
become incorporated. The State Supreme Court of Colorado upheld our position 
in that case. 

The second case that came up in the courts by virtue of our suit arose 
in Texas where they had a provision in their law which provided that before 
a labor union organizer could make a speech to a mass meeting of workers 
he had to get a license, and it would be up to the State Commissioner to 
decide whether he would or would not give a license for that speech. On 
the basis of the same reasoning that I have just explained to you in the case 
of Colorado, the United States Supreme Court held that you could not re- 
quire a license for a labor union organizer to meet and address the workers, 
whether they be organized or unorganized, to solicit them to become members 
of the union. 

We had a third case in Florida. Florida had a provision in its law in 
which it proposed to say that unless you met certain conditions you could 
not be a labor union organizer in the first place. Florida was going to de- 
cide who should be the organizers for labor unions. The United States Su- 
preme Court, in a case which we started in Florida, knocked down that pro- 
vision of the Florida law as being unconstitutional. 

Now let me tell you of the State laws that are now outstanding which 
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we have not yet been able to bring up before the courts. There are at pres- 
ent laws outstanding which affect the right to picket, or rather which in 
effect purport to license or register unions in the States of Alabama, Idaho, 
Kansas, South Dakota and Texas. 

There are laws requiring certain types of strike votes before you can 
engage in a strike, or which impose cooling-off periods now in the States of 
Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

In Alabama there is a law which simply says that before you go into a 
strike you simply file your notice with the Commissioner of Labor. That 
sounds innocuous enough, and there wasn’t much of a struggle on the part of 
labor when that bill was going through the Alabama Legislature to get that 
provision stricken out. But here is what happened when that got into the 
hands of a reactionary judge. A small group of restaurant workers in 
Birmingham, Alabama, engaged in negotiations with their employers and be- 
came involved in a strike. They forgot to file notice with the Commissioner 
of Labor. Their employer went into court and got an injunction declaring 
the strike illegal, imposing a fine or damages on the union of $15,000. They 
ordered the leaders of the union to call off the strike, and they refused. 
They were immediately cited for contempt of court. The other ten were 
given sentences of three months, and the order was that the sentence did 
not begin to run after they were in jail until they ordered the end of the 
strike. They sought to appeal to the State Supreme Court, and the State 
Supreme Court said, “We will not recognize your appeal until you order the 
strike terminated.” 

There are laws in various States which, in one way or another, limit 
your picketing or make boycotts illegal, or in one fashion or another, weaken 
your organizational activities. Those laws are in these States: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, California, Florida, Idaho, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, South Dakota, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 

There are other laws in various States which in one form or another 
limit your effort or your right to establish union security, whether it be 
maintenance of membership, union shop or closed shop. We have laws which 
limit your rights or eliminate your right to obtain security in the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Arizona. 

In the last election in the State of Massachusetts, by referendum vote 
they adopted a law which requires all unions in that State to file their finan- 
cial accounts. Offhand you might say the CIO has no objection to making 
public its financial accounts, and that is true. All of our unions, as we 
learned through a study, actually make public their financial accounts. But 
that law is but the first step. The first step is te get the accounts. The next 
session of the legislature is to see to it that there are limitations imposed 
on how you can spend your money or engage in expenditures for union activi- 
ties. Once you find yourself in the position where the State officials have a 
right to scrutinize your internal affairs, the next step inevitably is for 
Government officials to have the right to limit the activities of unions with 
regard to their internal affairs. Once that happens, we no longer have the 
free democratic trade unions for which we are constantly 

That is just a picture of the situation in State Legislation, and why 
do I call that to your attention? For this reason: this January there will be 
sessions of the State Legislature in practically all the States of the Union. 
Let’s not make the mistake of solely concentrating our attention in Con- 
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gress, because our enemies are not resting with Congress. There will be 
plenty of fights in Congress, but at the same time let us mobilize our forces 
in the various States to carry on the fight before the State Legislatures. 

To give you an example of what is intended for us in the State Legis- 
latures this coming January, instead of the organization known as “Christian 
Americans” there is another organization that is taking up the cudgels in that 
fight. It is called the Committee for Constitutional Government. A Mr. 
Frank Gannett, of New York State, is one of the most noteworthy members 
of that committee. No government agency has yet been able to find out 
where that committee gets its funds. Actually, when one attempt was made 
by the Congressional Committee the representatives of that committee said 
we will not answer your committee of Congress, they actually thumbed their 
nose at Congress. 

A new pamphlet has just been put out by that committee dealing with 
the subject of State Legislation, written by a Mr. Scoville, the Research Di- 
rector of the Chrysler Corporation. Here is what Mr. Scoville says should 
be done: 

“What we should do is to repeal all labor laws on wages, hours of labor, 
collective bargaining, minimum wages, etc., and abolish all boards, bureaus, 
and commissions that result from those laws.” 

There is no mistaking their intention, there is no misunderstanding, 
as far as they are concerned. The important thing is for you to understand 
exactly what they have in mind. 

On the subject of Federal legislation they are telling us precisely what 
they have in mind. They have no fears about it. There is no element of 
surprise in this situation. Senator Ball of Minnesota, the leader of the group 
that will seek to get anti-labor repressive legislation, has told us openly and 
bluntly what he intends to do. 

And what are the major points? In the first place, he likes the idea 
of cooling-off periods. When you point out to Senator Ball that in all of the 
major strikes of last Winter there was no abuse on the part of labor regard- 
ing taking precipitate action, that actually in every single case labor bar- 
gained anywhere from three to six months before it found itself in the posi- 
tion that it had to become engaged in the strike—in spite of the fact that 
you continue to point out to Senator Ball that all those strikes were care- 
fully and deliberately considered, the answer given by American industry, 
not merely to labor but to Federal Administrative agencies which found that 
labor was entitled to the wage increases was, in the words of Senator Ball, 
‘I like the cooling-off period.” Sure, he does. They have found, as the 
facts prove, that the cooling-off period system as devised in the Railway 
Labor Act serves not merely to cool off, it freezes you to death. That is 
what actually happened to the wages of the Railway Workers in the disposi- 
tion of their grievances. Do you know that the record shows that under that 
law the average time of adjusting a grievance is three years? That is what 
the cooling-off period does. 

Insofar as wages are concerned, since 1936 the wages of the railway 
workers have gone far below the wages of the industrial workers organized 
in the CIO. Of course Ball likes the cooling-off period because he is rep- 
resenting interests that seek to undermine and weaken the strength of organ- 
ized labor today, and the cooling-off period will do just that. 

Senator Ball also says he wants equality of treatment, he wants labor 
wnions to be just as responsible as the employees are under contract. So 
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he wants a provision in the law that when any violation of contract or 
alleged violation of contract takes place an employer can sue the union for 
damages. This is going to be the major provision in the federal law to be 
sponsored by Senator Ball. 

What does that provision do? Simply this: for any act of any member 
of a union, not the final act of the union but for any act unauthorized as it 
may be on, the part of any member of the union which an employer claims 
is a violation of the contract, the employer would be permitted to start a 
suit in the Federal Court against the union and its treasury for damages 
resulting from that breach of contract. 

Under the present Norris-LaGuardia Act there is a provision inserted, 
because of the abuses of the past number of years, that a union can be sued 
only where you can prove that it has authorized the act or has specifically 
ratified the act after it occurred. The Ball Bill does away with that, and 
what would you have? 

The Steelworkers’ Union, in the course of the last strike, unearthed this 
situation. In a particular local union where an official of that local union 
had been extraordinarily militant during the war years, he was constantly, 
so it was supposed, fighting for the interests of the membership and provok- 
ing and instigating one strike after another, in violation of the union’s no- 
strike pledge and the no-strike pledge in the contract—we could not possibly 
unearth what was going on. But only a few months ago, by the sheerest 
of accidents, we discovered that that man, for the past six years, had been 
on the payroll of the steel corporations. 

Now can you imagine what that kind of a provision in the law would 
do to labor unions in this country where employers had free rein to send 
their agents provocateur and their spies into the union, to provoke strikes, 
to provoke violations of contract, and then meekly go into the courts and 
seek damages against a labor union? Is there any labor union with a treas- 
ury large enough to sustain that kind of an attack? Obviously not. 

There is no problem about suing labor unions in the court today. But 
Ball wants a Federal law to permit and actually encourage employers to 
start suits in the Federal Courts, so as to keep us so busy defending our- 
selves in this litigation that we cannot possibly do a single thing to protect 
the interests of our membership. 

The last provision that Senator Ball proposes is a Federal law that 
will make it illegal to have any kind of union security. He also refers to 
it as the prohibition against the closed shop. That is an unfair statement 
for him to make, because it does not present the entire situation. His pro- 
posal actually makes illegal any form of union security, maintenance of 
membership, union shop, closed shop, preferential hiring—any type of union 
security would be illegal under his proposal. 

The Wagner Act specifically provides that where a union is certified as 
the collective bargaining representative it shall have complete authority to 
negotiate on all wages, hours of work and conditions of employment. By 
what right, by what standard of fairness can it be supported that there should 
be a law curtailing a provision or eliminating a provision that unions may 
seek, in collective bargaining, to protect their very existence? Clearly 
enough, it is evident what the Federal Congress, or the reactionaries led by 
Ball have in mind. They are not addressing themselves to the problems that 
give rise to labor disputes. They haven't said a single, solitary word about 
the answer given by General Motors or by the United States Steel Corpora- 
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tion of “no” when government fact-finding agencies said that the unions 
were entitled to wage increases. They are not saying a word about the 
meat packers using their control and just simply said there will be no meat 
as far as this country is concerned. They are not addressing themselves to 
the problems which give rise to labor disputes. 

Instead, if you analyze all these proposals, what they come down to is 
simply this: how can we so undermine organized labor through legislation 
that they will not have the strength to meet the corporations when they 
engage in collective bargaining? How can we so undermine and destroy 
labor unions that management can say “no” and be safe when they say “no”? 

And, furthermore, recognize this all-important fact: management or 
these big corporations and their agents in Congress are not using today the 
weapons of the past, the thug or the strike-breaker. Instead, they are going 
to the halls of the various Legislatures, State and Federal, they are getting 
laws enacted, under which when a struggle develops between the union and 
the employer, management can sit back and say, “Let the struggle be between 
government and the labor unions. Let the struggle be between the courts 
by way of injunction and the labor unions. Let the struggle be by virtue 
of criminal prosecution against the labor unions and their leaders and the 
unions themselves.” And management sits back and says, “We are neutral 
in this fight.” They don’t have to use the weapons of old. They have a new 
approach today—more money, but it seems to me more deadly to the labor 
unions. 

It is necessary and desirable that we address ourselves to the problems 
arising here at our convention and pass the necessary resolutions. Senator 
Ball and Senator Taft and the rest of them in Congress, the legislators in 
the various States are not impressed simply by resolutions, they don’t care 
one whit about them. If protection is to be given to our membership, if 
we are to really fight and struggle for the preservation of our unions them- 
selves, there is but one answer to these men: our unions must become more 
and more powerful in terms of membership, and the membership must be- 
come an aroused membership and make it perfectly clear to the members of 
the Congress and the State Legislatures, that we will not stand for that kind 
of legislation.” 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Committee Secretary Pressman continued the report of the committee, 
as follows: 3 


Resolution No. 46 


POLITICAL ACTION 

WHEREAS, (1) The results of the November elections have re-empha- 
sized the necessity for the fullest participation by the CIO, its affiliated 
international unions and its entire membership in the fields of political 
education and political action. They confront the CIO Political Action 
Committee with urgent tasks and added responsibilities; 

(2) The forces of reaction would like to interpret the gains which 
they made on November 5 as a repudiation of the enlightened program for a 
secure and prosperous America in a world at peace which we charted under 
the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt. But the people did not vote to scrap 
that program. They still look forward to the attainment of the Bill of 
Economic Rights through the establishment of an enduring peace, the 
planning of a domestic economy which will yield full production, full 
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employment and real security and the strengthening of our democracy to 
assure political equality and equal economic and cultural opportunities for all, 
men and women of every race, creed or color. The elections recorded the 
dissatisfaction of the people with the failure to make progress in the attain- 
ment of these goals and in the satisfaction of their basic needs. Millions ot 
potential voters expressed their dissatisfaction by staying away from the 
polls while others were misled by the demagogy of the Republican high 
command into voting indiscriminately against the candidates of the party 
in power. Yet, the election was in no sense a landslide, for an analysis of 
the returns shows that only a small shift in the vote would have completely 
changed the results; 


(3) The CIO Political Action Committee came to this election with 
better organization, more seasoned political experience, and greater activity 
than in 1944. The international unions and industrial union councils gave 
full, loyal and energetic support to its work and thousands upon thousands 
of CIO members lent their tireless and devoted support to the day-to-day 
tasks of canvassing, doorbell-ringing and organizing to get out the vote. 
The effectiveness of our organization was demonstrated in the primary 
campaigns where CIO-PAC was instrumental in the defeat of many candi- 
dates of reaction. It was demonstrated again in the election itself in the 
many contests where effective organization in support of fighting progressive 
candidates resulted either in their election or in substantially narrowing 
the margin of defeat. The experience gained in this election and the lessons 
to be drawn both from our successes and our failures must be used, better 
to equip our organizations to meet the severe tests that lie ahead; 

(4) Reaction will utilize its political gains to intensify the attack 
against the living standards, economic security, and democratic rights and 
liberties of the people. Recognizing that organized labor is the staunchest 
defender of the workers and all the common people of America and the 
greatest force for progress in our nation, reaction will concentrate its attack 
against us. The next Congress will undoubtedly witness a new and intensified 
effort to weaken or destroy the protection given to labor under the Wagner 
Act and to enact some form of the long series of anti-labor laws with which 
Big Business has long sought to shackle the labor movement. We must also 
be on guard against less direct but no less dangerous assaults upon labor 
and social legislation by amendments offered under the guise of “perfecting” 
or “improving” it but actually designed to destroy it; 

(5) The retention of the gains that labor and the common people have 
won in the past fourteen years and the possibility for further advances will 
largely depend on the outcome of the struggles which will be fought out in 
the next Congress. The first task of the CIO Political Action Committee 
will therefore be to organize for the fullest participation in these struggles. 
We must bring the issues facing the people into every shop and every home. 
Through the political action committees of the industrial union councils 
and local union, we must expose reaction’s program for America and mobilize 
the membership of CIO and the progressive forces of every community to 
resist and defeat that program, and organize full support for those fighting 
people’s representatives who have been returned to the Congress. In carrying 
forward the fight against the offensive of reaction, we will at the same 
time be preparing the groundwork for full and effective participation in the 
local elections of 1947 and the crucial national elections of 1948 and do the 
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basic work necessary to assure the nomination of progressive candidates 
for these elections; 

(6) Reaction has won a skirmish in the continuing battle for social 
progress. But the forces of the people remain strong and the final decision 
will be written by them. Organized and united, nothing can stop them in 
their forward march toward a secure and plentiful America. 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO Political Action Committee be con- 
tinued in its present form and as now constituted and that the Committee 
continue to direct the work of political education and political action of CIO 
and service, advise and coordinate the work of the political action committees 
of State and City bodies which are the instrumentalities of the political 
activity of CIO in the field; 

(2) That this Convention urges that each international union give 
special attention to the work of political action within its organization and 
take steps to assure the formation of an active, functioning political action 
committee in every local union; 

(3) That this convention pledges the full and wholehearted support 
of the organizations of CIO to the CIO Political Action Committee and 
their complete cooperation in the urgent political tasks which it is now 
called upon to undertake and which requires the strengthening and intensi- 
fication of its work. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move adoption of the reso- 
lution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DIRECTOR JACK KROLL: President Murray, and Board Members and 
delegates to this convention, I would like to briefly touch on some of the 
highlights, not of your Political Action Committee work in the last election, 
but rather on the results of that work. 

Two years ago, at our convention in Chicago, we celebrated the first 
round of the CIO Political Action Committee. At that time we were 
jubilant at the outcome of our first contest in the political arena. But 
even then we knew that our fight had just begun. We did not organize 
for 1944 alone. We established CIO’s political arm for what we knew would 
be a continuing struggle. The whole history of political movements taught 
us that we could not look forward to an unbroken succession of victories. 
Our trade union history has shown us that we build our organizations only 
when defeats serve to spur us on to greater effort. 

On November 5th of this year, we completed our second contest. I 
do not need to tell you that we did not come out so well. However, I am 
in thorough disagreement with the prophets of gloom who are ready to 
accept the analysis that what we experienced was “a landslide,” “a tidal 
wave,” or “a clean sweep.” We were defeated—but not licked. And 
anybody who thinks otherwise is forgetting the spirit, the fighting heart and 
the high courage of the CIO, and as we have solved our problems in the 
past we will carry on to eventual victory. But you and I have no apologies 
to make for our part in the 1946 campaign. If we are to continue our part 
in the political struggle for a better America—and I am confident you will 
decide that we shall continue—we must analyze the results of this election 
as a guide to our future course. : 

Why did reaction win on November 5th? The causes were many and 
they were not the same in every contest. The main cause, of course, arose 
out of the great struggle that has been going on in America for a long time 
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between forces of social progress, symbolized in Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and the forces of reaction symbolized in Herbert Hoover. Hooverism has 
never been dead or inactive for a moment. Through such spokesmen as Taft, 
Martin, Dewey and Bricker, the Hooverites made every attempt to jab at the 
progressive measures which we know under the general name of the New Deal. 
With the death of Roosevelt, these forces, backed by the full economic power 
of big business, Wall Street, saw their opportunity to deal a death blow to 
the Roosevelt social and economic program. 

They were quick to seize that opportunity. The real issues of this 
election were the issues of satisfying the basic needs of our people—housing, 
protection of the people’s health, better education, social securfity. The 
reactionaries did not dare to campaign on these issues. Their infamous 
record in the 79th Congress could not bear inspection. So they did their 
best to conceal that record. They attempted to confuse the voters with 
irrelevant cries and catchy slogans. Their entire strategy was the strategy 
of the three C’s—Controls, Confusion, and Communism. Behind the iron 
curtain of their unbridled demagogy, poured into the minds of the voters 
day and night through their press, the reactionaries concealed their objectives 
as they concealed their records. 

But that alone could not have won them their victory. There was 
another and more important factor in their favor. There is no denying the 
fact that our people were disturbed by the rising cost of living, by the short- 
ages of meat and homes, by the rumors of war, and the persistent whisperings 
about the coming depression. In the people’s dissatisfaction and unrest, the 
reactionaries found fertile soil for their constant cry: “Had enough?” 

The net effect was precisely what the reactionaries prayed for, a small 
vote: disgruntled voters by the millions stayed away from the polls. Others, 
misled by the demagogy of reaction voted against candidates of the party 
in power. Though 91 million people were eligible to vote and 60 million 
were registered, less than 35 million voted. Yet, in the majority of contests, 
progressive candidates met defeat by very narrow margins. 

Definitely, there was no “landslide.” 

If time permitted, I could go down the line, candidate by candidate, 
and State by State. to show you what really happened. Our record shows 
that 93 Republican candidates were elected by a small majority of between 
1 and 5 percent of the votes. The total Democratic vote dropped from 25% 
million in 1944 to 16 million in 1946. But the Republican vote likewise 
dropped from 22 million in 1944 to 19 million in 1946. In 58 Congressional 
contests, 34 victorious Republicans received fewer votes in 1946 than when 
they were defeated in 1944. In other words, these Republicans did not gain 
votes. The Democrats simply lost more votes than their Republican oppo- 
nents. The people who stayed away from the polls gave these candidates 
the margin of victory. Their so-called “sweep” came from the apathy of 
non-voters, good citizens who elected bad candidates by staying home. 

This is a very important point to keep in mind for the future. For 
here is where we, of the CIO Political Action Committee, come in. Our 
slogan has always been that a big vote is a progressive vote. We still stick 
by that slogan. And though what we did was not enough to turn the tide, 
the fact is that in 1946 we were better organized to carry that slogan into 
action than we were in 1944. 

And if I may make a statement here, I would like to say this: After 
studying these results, after listening to you folks from your Political Action 
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Committee of the States and in the Congressional Districts and in the cities, 
and hearing what you have in mind, it is my opinion that there should be a 
change in the emphasis of the Political Action Committee’s work. 

I know that all of you, because you have been telling me in the last 
four or five days, all of you are making plans to move on ahead to strengthen 
your local and State PAC’s, all of you are on your toes and all of you want 
to do the job that you see so plainly is necessary to be done. So it is my 
opinion that the National PAC should devote more of its time and more of 
its efforts into this field work, this organization work that is so important 
in 1947 and 1948. 

Our worst enemies are not—even today—suggesting that we were in- 
effective. The continuing attack which they level against us is a tribute to 
our work and a further proof of our effectiveness. 

What can we expect in consequence of the elections ? 

We know how reaction behaved even when it did not have complete 
control over the machinery of the Senate and House. There can be no doubt 
that its offensive will now be intensified. 

There can be no doubt that the next Congress will witness a frontal 
assault calculated to wipe out the gains that the people have won in the 
past fourteen years, which was so clearly stated this morning by Counsellor 
Pressman. And along with this frontal assault, we will also see a sneak 
attack from those who will pretend to “improve” our social legislation by 
amendments designed to destroy it. 

The principal target of this offensive will be organized labor. For re- 
action recognizes that the labor movement is the staunchest defender of the 
living standards and democratic rights of the people. In the coming months 
organized labor may be called upon to fight for its very right to live. We 
will make that fight. We will win it. We will come out of it stronger than 
ever before. 

Furthermore, we have a situation today that holds all the possibilities of 
the coming of another depression. If reaction has its way, these possibilities 
will become bitter realities. We have sufficient evidence that at least some 
powerful industrialists and financiers would welcome another depression. 
The record shows that in the last depression, big business swallowed up its 
smaller competitors and laid the basis for even greater fortunes than in the 
prosperous years preceding. They have learned that lesson well. They have 
learned that in time of war or in time of peace they can pile up profits. And 
they have learned that in time ofi prosperity and in time of depression they 
can pile up profits. Heads or tails, they want to be the winners. Heads or 
tails they want the workers to be the losers. 

Whether or not they succeed in their plan does not depend on them. 
It depends on us. Mobilize our forces for the struggle ahead; unite with all 
other progressive forces; reach the majority of the people with our. message 
and our program. Do that! And the people will write the correct decision. 

What, then, must we do to weld our forces an dto secure our flanks? 

Reaction came to power by side-stepping its legislative record and hiding 
its real objectives. It is our task to drive them into the open on issues and 
then meet and defeat them on those issues. To do that we must first mobilize 
our membership in every local union and through every international union 
and industrial union council for an intensive and effective fight on each issue 
as it arises. We must teach them to work more closely than ever before 
with other progressive elements in their communities. We must consolidate 
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the support of farmers, veterans, small businessmen, women’s and church 
groups, minority organizations, professional people and other labor organi- 
zations. 

We must examine and correct our mistakes of the past and learn from 
them how to make out of every PAC committee a unified core for community 
drives. 

One of our most important political tasks will be to organize for effec- 
tive work in the 1948 primary campaigns and conventions of both parties. 
Too often in the past, progressives have been confronted at the polls with 
a choice between Tweedledum and Tweedledee. To speak plainly, it was 
this uninviting choice in many contests that kept millions of voters at home 
two weeks ago. We must make it our business to correct that situation in 
1948. We must see to it that progressive candidates are nominated for 
every office. This means good organization in pre-primary work and in pri- 
mary campaigns. The job cannot wait until 1948. We must set to work 
now. We must—and we shall. 

Our effectiveness in 1948 will also depend on the work that we do in 
the local and State elections of 1947. Next year, no less than 200 important 
cities and six States will hold elections. In each one of them, CIO-PAC, 
through its local organizations, means to be in there pitching. 

Few of us fully realize—and by the way this is important—how many 
CIO people are today sitting in State Legislatures and City Councils. No 
one has made a count, but I believe that a census would surprise even those 
of us who think we know the facts. Scores of young, alert CIO people who 
have become seasoned political actionists are today giving militant pro- 
gressive leadership in the legislative bodies of their States and communities. 
By active participation in local political contests, we will not only increase 
their number but greatly strengthen our organizations and extend our in- 
fluence. 

In all these activities we shall continue to work as an independent, non- 
partisan organization, giving our support to candidates on the basis of merit 
and without regard to their party affiliation. 

Today I am convinced that, despite the attacks levelled against us—and 
perhaps in part because of them—millions of people have begun to realize 
that CIO-PAC is more than a narrow movement of workers alone; that it is 
a people’s movement; that it is a leader in the fight to realize the basic 
principles of our American democracy. 

As a result we are not alone in our fight for an increasing standard of 
living, for security and peace for all Americans. Millions of non-CIO people 
have joined with us and are supporting our program. We are the spearhead 
of the progressive movement in America today. Together with all pro- 
gressives we shall go forward and will attain our goals. 

While reaction won a temporary advance on November 5th, the final 
decision—as always—rests with the people. Organized and united the people 
can—and I am confident that they will—win that decision. 

If PAC was needed before November 5th, it is needed even more today. 
PAC is a bright ray of hope and promise on the American political scene. 
What it is and what it will become depends on you and the men and women 
you represent. The credit belongs to you, and will fall to you and the In- 
ternational Unions who have so substantially and willingly supported PAC 
in the past, and who have never failed to respond to the call upon their man- 
power and help. The State and City Councils, too, have done their jobs, and 
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I would like to express my personal appreciation to the staff of the PAC who 
has worked so hard and so well in the last campaign. It also belongs in 
great measure to one who might be called the architect of the CIO-PAC 
and who, to our great sorrow, is no longer with us. 

On July 10th, we suffered the irreparable loss of Sidney Hillman, the 
great President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the first chair- 
man of the CIO POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE. If he were alive, 1 
know that his words to you today would have been words of thanks to this 
powerful organization of working men and women. He would have recalled 
the gains made, he would have fired us with the vision of freedom and 
security still to be won through the power of organization. And I am 
certiain that he would have urged us to carry forward in the spirit which has 
made our PAC strong. He would have expressed confidence, as I am con- 
fident, that united in our determination, no power on earth can stop us short 
of our goal. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my deep appreciation of the man 
who has stood beside me ever since I assumed the direction of PAC. He 
gave unstintingly of his wise counsel and sustained me with his encourage- 
ment and unflinching support. I cannot put in words the debt which I—like 
all of us—owe to President Philip Murray. 

Inspired by the glorious memory of Sidney Hillman and under the bril- 
liant leadership of Philip Murray, CIO-PAC pledges to press forward in the 
battle for a secure and peaceful America. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would ask the delegates to be. brief 
now. We are running against time. 

DELEGATE MERRILL, Office and Professional Workers: I arise to sup- 
port this resolution and address myself specifically to those sections of the 
resolution that call upon us not to be disheartened by the results of the recent 
election which resulted in a Republican victory in the Congress of the United 
States. 

I know that in my travels throughout the country there has developed an 
attitude of hopelessness that the fundamental purposes of the Political Action 
Committee and the aims which we seek to advance by the entire program of 
CIO, as stated specifically in this resolution on PAC, can be accomplished. 
There is no question of the fact that our reactionary employers would like 
to interpret and calculate this as a definite and secure victory for themselves, 
and it is absolutely essential that we understand they have not yet achieved 
the final victory, but they look upon this very attitude of hopelessness that 
I have described to make it possible for them to secure that victory and 
carry the campaign in the 1948 Presidential election. 

Our country is faced with very serious economic storms; there is nothing 
on God’s green earth that can stop this country from entering into a major 
economic recession. 

When we met in Chicago two years ago the CIO clearly established 
unless the program put forward by the CIO Convention were immediately 
accepted as the program of recovery that our country could not help but 
be involved in great struggles looking towards the improvement of the na- 
tional income. That program put forward at the Chicago Convention was to 
all practical purposes ignored and the country was thrown into economic 
difficulties and disturbance. 

In the next coming weeks Congress will convene. When I first proposed 
to take the microphone, I assumed this resolution would be combined with 
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one on legislative activity, because I really think this is at the heart of the 
entire question. Our organization has to mobilize and our organization must 
be involved on a day by day participation basis in the activity not only of 
legislative matters of CIO but in political action work. 

Recent elections represented a shift in voting strength of some 6 percent. 
A large part of that shift took place in the low-wage class and the white 
collar workers. In our organization we have some information relating to 
this shift. We know it developed not because they don’t want a progressive 
America—the middle classes and the white collar workers in particular want 
a progressive America—but they couldn’t see in the program of the Gov- 
ernment any assurance that the kind of policies they had come to under- 
stand, as represented by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, were going to be con- 
tinued in the United States, and now that he is gone there is only one body 
of men and women in this country that can help to guarantee progressive 
legislation and progressive political action which will enable the people to 
see some hope for the fulfillment of their aspirations, and that is the CIO 
and its Political Action Committee. This Political Action Committee, which 
was essential when Franklin Delano Roosevelt was here, is absolutely in- 
dispensable today. 

I was very refreshed indeed to read in a newspaper this morning that 
there was being discussed in CIO circles the possibility of increasing the 
budget of the Political Action Committee. I don’t know whether this has 
any basis in fact. I read a great deal of information in the papers relating 
to our activities which are later disproved—but if it is true, I do hope this 
will be considered against the great need in the situation, because we are 
called upon not only to struggle to help in the development of this great 
cause of ours, but to fight recession and fight to raise living standards by our 
economic action. 

We must make a great effort today to organize our political forces on 
a day in and day out basis, because that is the way we can bring stability 
to America and peace throughout the world. 

DELEGATE DOLAN, Denver Industrial Union Council: I would like very 
briefly to give the convention delegates some of the lessons we drew in our 
recent victory in Denver which followed the lines outlined by Brother Merrill. 

CIO in Denver is not large, it is local and it is active, but it is not a 
large organization, and we learned it would be impossible to blanket the 
entire city with CIO-PAC organizations which would do the job that was 
necessary, and so we were able to work with the NCPAC, or what is called 
the Rocky Mountain Council for Social Action in that area, and give the 
city a real coverage. 

The Packinghouse Workers and Rubber Workers did a terrific job in 
their plants, they did a terrific job in the districts where their membership 
was concentrated. The balance of the CIO could not do this same job, so 
it was necessary, as I said, to work with other progressive organizations. 

Of course you saw in the newsreels and you saw in the papers what we 
were faced with on election day in Denver, the worst blizzard that has hit 
the Rocky Mountain area for 35 years. Many of the cars we had planned 
to use were completely snowed under. In the outlying sections of the county, 
and even in the sections of the State where we were working for a Demo- 
cratic governor it was necessary to use sleighs, skis and sometimes snow- 
shoes to get the vote out. It was necessary for us to go into the used car 
lots in Denver and get cars where chains were provided—it was impossible 
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to buy chains on election day. The trolleys and buses were completely shut 
down for four hours, but we managed to bring out, through the cooperation 
of all of the progressive movements in Denver, 50 percent of the registered 
voters on election day. That was an increase over the last by-election of 
5,000 voters. That doesn’t sound like very much, but it wasn’t by much more 
than that that Carroll was able to defeat Gillespie. 

We learned it was much more important to have real precinct organi- 
zation, real basic precinct organization than radio programs and so forth. 
There are 410 precincts in Denver. We had 250 of them solidly organized 
with chairmen and working committees. In the balance of the precincts we 
had some workers but not a solidly organized committee. We concentrated 
in the 250 precincts and, as I mentioned, the Packinghouse Workers and the 
Rubber Workers concentrated in their districts, and we also concentrated 
in the districts where the minority groups lived. We have a large population 
of Mexicans and Spanish-speaking people. Their vote in the last election was 
100 percent increased simply because through precinct organization we were 
able to bring to them the real issues at stake in the election between Carroll 
and Gillespie. 

By this kind of a precinct organization, and working with the Rocky 
Mountain Council for Social Action, we were able to bring into activity greater 
participation on the part of the AFL, which has a State and county legislative 
committee but absolutely no organization within the district and precincts. 

The Brotherhoods participated, and they added a lot to the strength 
of the organization, and also we were able to bring into activity hundreds 
of people not in any way connected or affiliated with any political party. 

One thing we learned that increasing the organization has in its impor- 
tance was the fact it was impossible in many instances for us to continue 
to work with the Democratic Party. When I say “Continue to work with the 
Democratic Party,” we found it necessary to work independently of this 
particular political party because many times they simply disregarded the 
efforts of the CIO-PAC or the NCPAC, to be of help. We did work alongside 
of them and worked in many instances as closely as possible, but most of the 
time we had to work completely independently of them. 

I would like to tell you just a little bit about the candidate we are send- 
ing to Congress. John Carroll was not a machine candidate, neither was 
he originally a party candidate. John Carroll was brought into political 
activity in this campaign by a committee of people who decided we were 
not going to accept just a machine candidate; and a group of people, the 
CIO, AFL, the Brotherhoods, the Independent Citizens’ Committee, and the 
paramount unions in that area and many other groups got together and drew 
into activity John Carroll. I hope that all of you people going to Washing- 
ton will contact the Congressman. I want you to know that John Carroll 
has at no time hesitated to accept CIO-PAC backing. He has been proud 
of it. He says he knows who elected him. He says he knows it was a joint 
action of progressive organizations of Denver which put him in office and 
defeated the very reactionary Gillespie. 

This same organization of progressive people are going to continue, as 
Brother Kroll suggested, we are again meeting very soon and are going to 
plan the campaign that will put out of office the reactionary mayor we have 
in Denver and elect a progressive. 

The question was called for, and, upon motion, debate ceased. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 
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Resolution No. 47 


RENT CONTROL 


With the recent order of President Truman removing virtually all 
price controls, rent ceilings remain the only protection which the American 
people have left against soaring increases in the cost of living. Removal of 
rent control would place American workers and their families at the mercy 
of real estate interests eager to take advantage of the existing housing 
shortage to increase their own already substantial profits. 

An increase in the cost of their shelter would work an unbearable 
hardship on families already struggling to make ends meet under the 
pressure of rising prices. We therefore urge the President and the Price 
Control Administrator to stand firm against demands for the removal of 
rent control or an over-all increase in rent ceilings. The decision on a 
matter of such far-reaching consequences should be made the responsibility 
of Congress after thorough consideration of the problem in committee 
hearings. The Office of Price Administration now has ample discretion to 
allow adequate increases in special hardship cases which merit attention. 

We urge our members and unions to communicate with President 
Truman and OPA Administrator Porter, insisting that rent control be 
maintained and enforced; and to ask State and City officials to point out 
the dangerous consequences of the Federal Government’s abandoning this 
last degree of protection against the hardships of unlimited inflation. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: That completes the report 
of the committee, and it is signed: 

Van A. Bittner, Chairman, Steelworkers; Lee Pressman, Secretary, CIO; 
Walter Reuther, Auto Workers; George F. Addes, Auto Workers; 
Harry Bridges, Longshoremen; Joseph Froesch, Glass Workers; Abram 
Flaxer, Public Workers; Julius Emspak, Electrical Workers; John 
Green, Shipbuilding Workers; Jacob Potofsky, Clothing Workers; H. R. 
Lloyd, Rubber Workers; Morris Pizer, Furniture Workers; Michael 
Quill, Transport Workers; Emil Rieve, Textile Workers; O. A. Knight, 
Oil Workers; Joseph Walsh, Regional Director; Fullerton Fulton, 
Regional Director; Lewis J. Clark, Packinghouse Workers; David J. 
McDonald, Steelworkers; James E. Fadling, Woodworkers; Willard 
Townsend, Transport Service; James J. Leary, Mine, Mill; Francis 
Carmichael, Regional Director; Lewis Merrill, Office & Professional 
Workers; Samuel Wolchok, Retail, Wholesale; Martin Wagner, Gas, 
Coke; Karl Feller, Brewery Workers; Joseph Kehoe, American Com- 
munications. Committee on Resolutions. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: I move the adoption of the 
report of the Committee as a whole, and that the Committee be discharged. 

The motion was seconded. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair will add to the motion, that the 
committee be discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the committee on Resolutions 
was discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to ask the convention to join 
with me in offering a motion that the rules of the convention be now 
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suspended, and that the convention continue in session until it completes 
its business, to enable several committees to make reports, which I am quite 
sure will not take too long. 

A motion was. made that the rules be suspended and that the con- 
vention continue in session until its business was completed. 

Tke motion was seconded and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will now call for the report of the Committee 
on Constitution. 


REPORT OF CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 

Delegate Clinton S. Golden, Secretary of the Committee, reported as 
follows: 

The preamble to the present constitution was written eleven years ago 
when the original informal Committee for Industrial Organization was trans- 
formed into the Constitutional Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

In the light of subsequent history and achievement your committee 
recommends that the preamble be revised in order to clearly set forth the 
high ideals which we seek to achieve through the extension of organization 
and the application of democratic methods to organized industrial relation- 
ships. 

The Committee therefore recommends the adoption of the following 
to replace the present preamble. 


PREAMBLE 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations grew out of the needs of the 
unorganized Workers of America which could be met most effectively by 
the industrial form of organization. Since its formation in 1935, the CIO 
has grown strong because the service it has given to American workers 
has made ours a better America. We of the CIO are the sons and daughters 
of ancestors who came to America to escape absolutism in government, 
bigotry, in religion, and economic exploitation. We of the CIO are proud 
of this American quest for liberty and the struggle for equality. We seek, 
today, to implement this great heritage. We are dedicated to the responsi- 
bility of furthering economic opportunity, religious freedom, and political 
participation. 

Democracy stems entirely from free choice. Diligently practiced, it 
is the only logical human formula for the attainment of economic and polit- 
ical independence; for the realization of a just and equitable return on one’s 
labor; for guarantees of full and fair employment, of social security, and 
of the protection of the family as an institution. 

In the achievement of this task we turn to the people because we have 
faith in them; and we oppose all those who would violate this American 
emphasis of respect for human dignity, all those who would use power to 
exploit the people in the interest of alien loyalties. 

The struggle for human freedom is a continuous one. The task of 
those who would bring security and greater understanding to mankind 
throughout the world is endless. It is in this all-consuming struggle, how- 
ever, that men and organizations make their contributions to a better life. 
Therefore, we in the CIO glory in our heritage and in the hope of our 
future. Racial persecution, intolerance, selfishness, and greed have no place 
in the human family. We will not be satisfied until ours is a world of free 
men and women and of happy children. It is to these ends that this Con- 
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stitution of the CIO is dedicated. It is the charter of our lives; through it 

we seek to maintain and extend liberty and opportunity here and through 

the world. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOLDEN: Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the 
Committee on Constitution I move the adoption of the revised preamble. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOLDEN: Mr. Chairman, that concludes 
the report of the Committee on Constitution, and it is signed: 

Frank Rosenblum, Chairman, Clothing Workers; Clinton S. Golden, Secre- 
tary, Steelworkers; M. Hedley Stone, Maritime Union; Frank Bender, 
Regional Director; George Baldanzi, Textile Workers; Frank Cronin, 
Regional Director; Lewis McCracken, Glass Workers; John Yancey, 
Transport Service; Arthur Stein, Public Workers; Cecil Martin, Gas, 
Coke; James MacLeish, Electrical Workers; Richard Leonard, Auto 
Workers; Thomas Flynn, Shipbuilding Workers; Wm. J. Kromelbein, 
Brewery Workers; Wm. J. Riehl, Lithographers; Jack Hurvich, Boston 
IUC; Michael Mann, Chicago IUC; Tim Flynn, Regional Director; Wm. 
J. Pachler, Utility Workers; Charles Lanning, Rubber Workers; William 
Rodgers, Newspaper Guild; William Lawrence, Longshoremen’s Union; 
Stanley Earl, Oregon IUC, Committee on Constitution. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY GOLDEN: I move the report of the com- 
mittee as a whole be adopted. That includes the old constitution and all 
of its provisions, except the preamble which I have read to you, and the 
revision of which you have adopted. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion duly made, seconded and carried, the Committee on 
Constitution was discharged with a vote of thanks of the convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Committee on Press 
and Publicity, Chairman Len DeCaux. 


REPORT OF PRESS AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

Committee Chairman Len DeCaux submitted the following report: 

The attitude of much of the daily press, with some exceptions, as ex- 
pressed not only during the strikes of early winter and spring but during the 
political campaign as well, continued to be one of extreme hostility and 
prejudice against the CIO. 

This has necessitated counter-measures in terms of informing not only 
the general public of our aims and of the issues we have been involved in, 
but.also our own members, who are subjected to the same newspaper and 
radio barrage of anti-labor propaganda. 

It can be said that the counter-measures taken by the national CIO 
and by its affiliated unions have been successful to a high degree. Both 
the general public relations of the CIO and its affiliated unions and the 
information given to our members have been of consistently high quality. 

In great measures this can be traced to the good judgment of President 
Murray, who has recognized from the start the need for a sound and con- 
sistent public relations policy and who has provided leadership to the public 
relations of the national CIO and its affiliated unions. 

The fact that our members, and the general public, have a high degree 
of understanding of the aims and purposes of the CIO, despite the opposition 
of sO many newspapers and radio owners, is due to the policies laid down 
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by President Murray and to the steady campaign of public information on 
the national and local levels carried on by CIO affiliated unions. 

The CIO press itself has been one of the main means of publicizing the 
CIO program, and has done a thorough and competent job of reaching the 
members of our unions. General publicity work, through radio, news re- 
leases, leaflets and contacts with civic organizations has also been at a high 
level, notably during the strikes early this year. 

Special mention should be made of the excellent job done by the 
Political Action Committee in making material available to unions and to 
the general public on the issues involved in the election campaign. 

The material was well drawn up, was made promptly available, and re- 
ceived wide coverage both in the labor press and in other media. We com- 
mend the labor press for this cooperation and urge a continuance of this 
support of PAC’s future activities both in the dissemination of political 
action information and in PAC’s voluntary fund-raising endeavors. 

Similarly, the public information job now being done in the Southern 
Organizing Drive should be commended, with praise for Director Bittner’s 
judgment in realizing the importance that public relations were bound to 
play in the drive. 

The CIO, as President Murray has pointed out, is moving into a period 
of new drives when it can expect new and ever more violent attacks through 
the daily press and radio. We are confident that the CIO press and other 
media, under President Murray’s guidance and that of the CIO Executive 
Board, will continue to carry out their responsibilities to the public and to 
their own members by carrying on the consistently good public relations 
campaigns they have carried on to date. 

Report on Radio 

Among all the media of mass communication in America, radio holds 
a powerful and significant position. It is the daily channel of information 
for millions of Americans. In view of this fact and the necessity for labor 
continually to present information to its membership and the community, 
radio must deservedly get the attention of organized labor if its message is 
to be effectively presented. 

During the past two years there have been certain developments in the 
field of radio which should give us both new heart and yet alert us to the 
ever-present dangers of censorship and discrimination. The national CIO 
radio programs over the National Broadcasting Company, the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company and the American Broadcasting Company have 
brought labor’s message directly into the homes of America and their ex- 
cellent ratings by authoritative radio surveys prove their effectiveness. 

However, in recent months a trend back to some of radio’s more pro- 
nounced anti-labor activities has been apparent. Some of the progressive 
commentators have been dropped. Both Upton Close and Henry J. Taylor 
are once again broadcasting to the American people, the former under the 
sponsorship of many of America’s leading anti-labor and anti-democratic 
elements. These commentators, together with Fulton Lewis, Jr., form the 
spearhead of the phalanx of anti-labor commentators which must be fought 
by American workers. 

The recent political campaign revealed many glaring instances of cen- 
sorship and discrimination against labor broadcasts. In Iowa, Station WMT 
refused to broadcast a series of political announcements by CIO groups on 
the basis that they were controversial. In Ohio the Brush-Moore newspaper 
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chain, which controls radio stations in Portsmouth and Canton, invoked a 
rule prohibiting the sponsorship of any political broadcast except by those 
parties certified on the state ballot, thus effectively banning PAC’s voice 
on the air. In California the Don Lee network refused to permit the CIO 
Political Action Committee to purchase time for a radio address by Presi- 
dent Murray through a gross misinterpretation of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission rulings. 

Radio censorship has been practiced to check the organization of 
workers. In California, Station KGO refused to permit the Food, Tobacco 
and Agricultural Workers to present addresses by President Murray and 
Secretary-Treasurer Carey. All of these instances are merely symbolic of 
the continuous attempts to keep labor’s views from the public, to curb free 
speech and the free expression of views on which our democracy is based. 

Despite such setbacks, however, it is clearly evident that the fight 
waged by the national CIO, its affiliated unions and its Political Action 
Committee has been tremendously effective in keeping radio channels open 
to labor. This has been especially true in the case of controversial broad- 
easts. The PAC twice during the campaign received free time to reply to 
controversial broadcasts, over national networks. On the local scene, unions 
have been much more alert to their rights on the air and frequent protests 
have been made to the FCC when such rights have been violated. 

Although much has been done in this regard, it is vital that all CIO 
organizations continue to take the lead in the fight for radio freedom. 

Your committee recommends that CIO organizations intensify their 
efforts to bring before the CIO membership information on radio discrimina- 
tion against labor on the air, and that all attempts to stifle labor’s rights to 
air time be fought through protests to station owners, advertisers, program 
participants, and to the FCC. 

Protests against infringement of labor’s rights on the air should not be 
restricted to the national level. Your committee urges that all unions be 
in immediate contact with the FCC as to when local hearings on the renewal 
of licenses and the granting of new franchises are scheduled, and at such 
times be prepared either to endorse or protest such licenses on the basis of 
the applicants’ public service performances. It is important that protests 
should not be postponed until such times but rather be made locally when- 
ever deprivation of free speech or other rights is observed. 

In this regard and to better review the work of radio in the community, 
your committee recommends that labor take the lead in the establishment of 
local radio advisory councils that will have as one of their functions the 
monitoring of radio programs with an eye to anti-labor and anti-public 
service broadcasts. The value of such councils in carrying protests to the 
FCC is apparent. 

To better equip the international unions and other groups of CIO in 
their relationships with the FCC, your committee recommends that the legal 
department of the National CIO prepare a summary of the scope, function 
and regulations of the FCC for distribution through CIO channels. 

The relationship between organized big business and organized big 
radio must be carefully and continually scrutinized by organized labor. We 
must remember that the National Association of Manufacturers has boast- 
fully stated that it is receiving over one million dollars worth of free radio 
time from the individual radio stations. Your Committee recommends that 
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labor press forward in its drive to have stations give time to labor to present 
its point of views on issues which interest the public, on the basis that fair 
presentation of public issues—as set forth by the FCC—requires that equal 
opportunity be given to the presentation of diverse views and opinions. 

Over-commercialization, again emphasizing the connection between big 
business and its radio outlets, constitutes a serious threat to free speech, 
and to the furtherance of radio as an educational medium. It presents the 
possibility of serious psychological disturbances in the American people if the 
program caliber, particularly that of the soap opera variety, is not improved. 
In view of this, your committee heartily endorses the so-called Blue Book 
recently published by the FCC which outlines the dangers of over-commer- 
cialization of radio. It commends further the principles of public interest, 
sustaining programs, local talent programs and discussion of public issues 
set forth in the Blue Book and urges that it receive full publicity through 
CIO organizations. 

Certain spokesmen for powerful corporate interests have revealed their 
intention of eliminating government review of their operation under the 
franchise granted by the FCC. This must be vigorously fought if the mean- 
ing of the Communications Act of 1934—radio’s service in the public interest 
—is to be preserved. ; 

Negro talent in radio has been discriminated against in employment by 
radio stations. Your committee recommends that such practices be exposed, 
opposed and condemned and, where such activities are existent, that this 
fact be brought to the attention of the CIO membership and proper action 
instituted. 

Your committee is gravely disturbed by the failure of a free and demo- 
cratic development of FM radio to transpire. The birth of this new radio 
movement held forth new vistas for the presentation of truthful information 
about labor. Although many of the international unions have taken cog- 
nizance of this great new avenue of information and have made strides in the 
development on the part of big commercial radio interests has been noted. 

It is especially regrettable that so many of the FM franchises have 
been granted to newspapers, thereby posing the possibility of monopoly con- 
trol of opinion. Through the granting of FM licenses to newspapers, many 
of which daily disseminate anti-labor propaganda, the avenues of public 
information are in danger of further being clogged with anti-labor bias. 
Your committee strongly protests the action of the FCC in awarding these 
sweeping grants. 

Every effort must be made to fight monopoly control of information, 
and the recent fight waged by the American Jewish Congress against the 
application of the New York Daily News for an FM license is to be com- 
mended. It is urged that labor, in conjunction with all civic groups, con- 
tinue such efforts to assure that radio will remain free and be a benefit to 
the entire community and to the nation. 

Radio manufacturing interests have failed to produce sets capable of 
receiving FM broadcasts in any substantial quantity. Radio manufacturers 
have tried to unload outmoded radio receivers on the public at inflated prices. 
Certain large broadcast interests have sabotaged the early and rapid de- 
velopment of FM. 

Your committee therefore strongly condemns such an apparent con- 
spiracy against the development of FM and the monopoly control exercised 
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by radio interests over it. It urged the FCC to exert its authority to encour- 
age the FM systems of broadcasting, which will permit of a more democratic 
organization of broadcasting facilities. 

The committee commends those unions which have moved to enter this 
new field and urges that labor, together with other progressive elements in 
the community, examine all possibilities of jointly entering upon such enter- 
prises. Special attention is drawn to the absence of adequate broadcasting 
facilities in rural areas. Those unions located in or near such areas are 
urged to consider action to remedy this situation as one of the ways to dis- 
sipate the distorted views of labor held by certain segments of the farm 
population. 

Newsprint Situation 

The committee wishes to direct the attention of the convention to the 
current newsprint situation, which constitutes a definite threat to labor news- 
papers and to thousands of other weekly, monthly and semi-monthly com- 
munity or trade newspapers throughout the country. 

We are informed that, during the last few years, approximately 3,000 
newspapers throughout the country have been forced to close, partly by 
reason of the newsprint shortage.. The threat of closing faces many more 
unless a more equitable distribution of the existing over-all volume of news- 
print is achieved. 

This threat to the labor press and other small-volume users of news- 
print derives from several causes. Many mills, during the past few years, 
have been bought by big magazine publishers and other users of so-called 
slick paper and converted from the manufacture of newsprint to the manu- 
facture of machine-finished and other high-grade stock. The big news- 
papers, in New York and throughout the country, have been buying interest 
in mills and contracting with suppliers for an ever-increasing amount of 
their total sales volume. 

The publishers of the metropolitan papers, ever since the end of the 
war and particularly since decontrol, are bringing out bigger and bigger 
editions, which utilize enough newsprint to keep scores of labor and other 
smaller papers in full supply for months. The volume of advertising appear- 
ing in virtually all of the metropolitan press not only contributes to the 
newsprint shortage but, by extravagant appeals to consumer demand at a 
time when shortages still exist, adds fuel to the flame of inflation. 

The problem goes even further than newsprint, since this committee 
has received complaints about a shortage of other types of paper, especially 
mimeograph paper. This obviously is a threat to hundreds of CIO organ- 
izers in the field who depend upon mimeographed material to keep workers 
informed. : 

Your committee, therefore, urges that these steps be taken immediately: 

1. Obtain without delay the cooperation of the publicity and legisla- 
tive departments of the CIO in presenting the case to the Senate Small 
Business Committee and other appropriate committees of the Congress, 
together with the several government agencies concerned. 

2. Alert all international unions and industrial union councils through 
direct membership action, to the danger that faces them and bring the pres 
sure of public opinion to bear upon this threat to our avenues of com- 
munication. 

8. Solicit the support not only of labor publications but also of the 
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fraternal, language, religious and neighborhood newspapers, whether directly 

concerned with labor or not, in removing what is virtually a threat to free- 

dom of the press. 

4. Request the national publicity department of the CIO to under- 
take without delay an investigation of possibilities of the cooperative buy- 
ing of newsprint. 

Len DeCaux, Chairman; Vincent Sweeney, Secretary; Joseph Konowe, 
Charles Ervin, Sam Eubanks, Robert L. Cruden, Svend Godfredsen, 
Frank Winn, Milton Murray, Allan L. Swim, Leland Beard, S. Kramer, 
E. M. Schoffstall, Tom Wright, Len Goldsmith, Harvey O’Connor, C. W. 
Fowler, Helen Kingery, Morris Wright, Lowell Chamberlain, George 
Kleinman, Charles Silberman, Forrest Emerson, Nat Goldfinger, Alan 
Reitman, E. Beinecke, Ernest Calloway, Louis Pinson. Committee on 
Press and Publicity. 

Committee Chairman DeCaux moved adoption of the report. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously and the committee 
discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: We have another committee appointed by 
the Chair, known as the Appeals Committee. Ordinarily Appeals Commit- 
tees are created by conventions for the purpose of acting upon quest‘ons that 
have been appealed by organizations to the CIO Convention. 

I am proud to report that the committee had no appeals and it is 
therefore not necessary for it to make any report to the convention. That’s 
mighty fine, isn’t it? 

I shall now ask Secretary Carey to give to the convention the report 
on education of the CIO Department of Education and Research. 

Secretary Carey, on behalf of the committee, submitted the following 
report: 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 
ON EDUCATION 

In the past ten years the Congress of Industrial Organizations has 
brought to American workers gains unequalled in any previous period of 
American history. Today new tasks face us which will require the full 
mobilization of all of our resources, a mobilization in which education can 
play an important role. 

The nation is entering a period of economic crisis. CIO members 
must be roused to an understanding of the economic program of the CIO. 
The current wage drive must be supported by membership which is aware 
of the economic situation, a membership which is clear as to the economic 
forces which have made necessary the fight for wage increases, and the 
methods for winning that fight. 

The nation is entering a period of political reaction. Only through 
a long-range educational program can we hope to make labor political action 
so effective that it will reverse the present political trend. 

In this period of political reaction the opponents of trade unionism 
will seek to ham-string us and make more difficult the normal tasks of the 
unions, organizing, collective bargaining, and winning further gains for the 
workers of the nation. An effective educational program can help us to 
build the kind of loyalty and understanding which will maintain union 
strength and spread union influence. Education can help union members 
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to do their everyday union tasks so well that they can resist every attack 
upon unionism. 

In the Southern organizing drive we are bringing into the CIO many 
thousands of new unionists. To this group we must give a basic understand- 
ing of the CIO programs and policies. Here education is extremely impor- 
tant because large numbers of this group have been deprived of even the 
basic education afforded most American citizens. 

Through education we can give to all CIO members a knowledge of 
the history of the labor movement, of its pioneering struggles and accom- 
plishments which will help to develop the pride and loyalty so essential to 
progressive trade unionism. 

The evidence of the past years has shown how effective a properly 
developed union educational program can be. This has been demonstrated 
by the work of the CIO National Department of Education and of those 
International Unions and Industrial Union Councils which have educational 
programs. This has been true because education has developed in response 
to the real needs of the union in facing the every day problems of organiz- 
ing, collective bargaining, and legislative and political action. In CIO, edu- 
cation has been no ornamental frill. It has been an integral part of the 
union work. The schools and institutes sponsored by CIO affiliates have 
trained local union leaders for more efficient handling of every one of their 
problems, whether they be the settlement of grievances, the running of a 
local union meeting, or the organization of a political action campaign. The 
steward training programs have touched at the real heart of union strength, 
conditions in the shop. Pamphlets and visual aids have brought the CIO 
message to the mass of union members wherever they could be brought 
together. 

The CIO Department of Education and Research is to be commended 
for its work in the promotion and expansion of education within the CIO. 
Through regional conferences, pamphlets, visual aids, and other materials, 
as well:as by direct assistance, it has been a valuable aid in this field. As 
would be expected because of this closer contact with the membership, the 
international unions and CIO Councils have carried the major burden of 
the work which has been done. 

The new jobs which face us call for an intensification of the work which 
has already been carried on and for continuous experimentation in the 
development of new techniques. To this end we make the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. To the extent which finances permit, the work at the National Head- 
quarters of the CIO should be expanded. The National CIO Department of 
Education and Research should continue its efforts to achieve better co- 
ordination of the work now being carried on in order to make possible the 
most effective use of the total educational resources of the CIO. 

2. On the state and local level the Industrial Union Councils are in 
a position to play a vital role in the conduct of educational activity, in the 
inspiration {for such work on the part of the local unions, and in the co- 
ordination of educational work in their districts. In a few areas much has 
already been accomplished in this regard, but much more will be done when 
a larger number of Councils find it possible to include on their staffs some- 
one who has a responsibility for this work. 

3. We urge the expansion of the number of regional training centers 
so as to meet the great needs in this field. 
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4. In all of our work we must continue to place emphasis on the 
broadest type of shop steward training. Only as We help these stewards to 
obtain a full understanding of their responsibilities can they function most 
effectively. Upon that understanding rests the ability of the union to do 
its collective bargaining job, to reach its members with the message of 
unionism in the field of political action. 

5. Only a beginning has been made in the development of methods 
helping us reach the rank-and-file trade unionists. There must be con- 
tinued experimentation in this field, particularly through the use of all types 
of visual aids, movies, slide films, posters, turnover talks, charts, and similar 
materials. In this work increased attention must be paid to the role of 
the labor press. 

All of this is important becaause it aids in the mobilization of the CIO 
membership behind the CIO program. As the educational work is effective, 
so will the CIO more easily and more effectively serve the people of America. 

Unanimously adopted, November 17, 1946, by the Education Commit- 
tee of the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. 

Kermit Eby, Chairman; George T. Guernsey, Secretary, Education Com- 
mittee. : 

Secretary Carey moved that the report of the committee be approved 
and the committee discharged with the thanks of the convention, the full 
report to be printed in the proceedings. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous Vote. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH ON 
RESEARCH : 


Secretary Carey, on behalf of the committee, submitted the following 
report: 

President Murray, in his report to the convention, has highlighted the 
responsibilities and contributions of the Research Department to the CIO 
and its affiliates. 

Working in close cooperation with the research staffs of the interna- 
tional unions, the CIO Research Department has made a substantial con- 
tribution in servicing the unions in collective bargaining and in legislative 
and political activities as well as in analyzing the serious economic problems 
facing the union. Information prepared for wage campaigns, including the 
65 cent minimum wage bill, and on price control, expanded social security, and 
a full employment program has assisted our members in their efforts to raise 
their living standards. The department’s recent analysis of CIO financial 
practices and democratic procedures, which resulted in wide-spread, favorable 
publicity for CIO, is another example of research services. 

We are in the midst of a grave economic and political situation. Run- 
away prices and profits, reinforced by political reaction, are undermining 
the well-being of the American people and threatening the stability of the 
national economy. Through a deliberate campaign of misinformation, mon- 
opoly interests are seeking to conceal that theirs is the responsibility for 
forcing higher prices and for depressing living standards. These interests 
hypocritically blame labor for high prices and shortages of housing and other 
necessities. To support this hoax, they suppress the facts which would 
reveal the real situation. The general refusal of industry to cooperate in 
the study of the guaranteed annual wage initiated by President Roosevelt 
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is but one example of this policy. In addition, these forces have even exerted 
their influence to prevenf the continuation of the Census of Manufacturers 
which would have provided the basic information so vitally needed in this 
crucial period of economic readjustment. 

Particularly in the face of this misrepresentation and suppression of 
information, it is the prime responsibility of the CIO to present the facts. 
Toward this end, the following proposals are recommended: 

(1) Periodic analyses of the general economic situation should be 
prepared for the use of the CIO and of its affiliates in meeting their collective 
bargaining and other problems. 

(2) An expanded program of special studies of prices, productivity, 
profits, and other factors of key importance to the unions should be de- 
veloped. This type of information, as presented in recent issues of the 
Economic Outlook, has fortified the unions in their activities. A major con- 
tribution along these lines is now being made by the CIO Wage Research 
Committee, composed of research representatives of the National CIO and 
six international unions. Such cooperative efforts should be on a continuing 
and systematic basis. 

(3) It is most important, in view of recent political developments, for 
the CIO research staffs to gear their work to the servicing of labor’s legisla- 
tive and political program. Typical of the needs in this field are studies of 
the effect on reactionary statements on taxes, labor relations, and govern- 
ment services. 

(4) The CIO Research Department must continue its efforts to insure 
that government agencies provide essential and accurate information on 
economic problems of importance to labor. The CIO supports adequate ap- 
propriations for such research now under attack by the so-called economy 
bloc. 

The dependence of government statistics on voluntary reporting by 
management limits their scope and subjects the agencies to undue pressure 
from employers. Corporations should be required to supply the government 
with information needed for an understanding of what is happening to em- 
ployment, earnings, profits, production, and related subjects. The Research 
Department should continue to point out the defects and misuse of govern- 
ment statistics, as in the case of the BLS Consumers’ Price Index and pro- 
ductivity studies. One of the best safeguards that government agencies will 
provide reliable and useful studies is the full participation of labor in their 
planning and development. In addition, labor’s independent collection and 
interpretation of economic data will be of increasing importance to the 
work of CIO 

The continuing cooperation of the research departments of the National 
CIO and its affiliates will assure the maximum contribution to meeting the 
needs of our members. In this period of economic uncertainty and industry- 
inspired confusion, the affiliates and membership are looking for facts. The 
research staffs can perform a vital service to the union members and the 
American people by providing clear-cut information and analysis. 

Unanimously adopted, November 16, 1946, by the Research Committee of 
the 8th Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
KERMIT EBY, Chairman 
KATHERINE POLLAK ELLICKSON, Secretary 

Research Committee 
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Secretary Carey moved that the report of the committee, unanimously 
adopted by the committee, be adopted by the convention, the matters therein 
contained referred to the incoming Executive Board and the committee 
discharged with the thanks of the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 

Vice-President Van A. Bittner in the Chair. 


BRITISH HONORS CONFERRED UPON PRESIDENT MURRAY AND 
IRVING ABRAMSON 


Mr. Archibald MacDonald Gordon, labor attache of the British Embassy 
in Washington, made the presentation. 

MR. GORDON: President Murray, I wish to thank you once again for 
so kindly inviting me to your convention. I am particularly glad to be with 
you on this occasion as I have a very pleasant duty to perform. In the recent 
war, now happily over, the British people remember with gratitude how in 
their struggle they were fortified by the friendship of America and assisted 
in adversity by so many examples of practical help. The British War Relief, 
in which Organized Labor played such a noble part, provided amenities and 
relief for many of our citizens which otherwise would have been unavailable 
to us. The provision of rest homes, clubs, etc., which gave a much-needed 
respite to many British citizens will remain a lasting memory of the generosity 
of your people. In this work of British War Relief, the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations, led by yourself, contributed ungrudging and valuable 
aid and it is therefore with pride and pleasure that it falls to me to announce 
the recognition which your great services in this connection have been ac- 
corded. I am most happy to inform you on behalf of Lord Inverchapel, the 
British Ambassador to America, that His Majesty The King has been pleased 
to bestow upon you the Most Excellent Order of Commander of the Order 
of the British Empire. I, therefore, present you with this token ribbon 
and I hope that you will receive in due course the insignia itself at the hands 
of Lord Inverchapel at the British Embassy in Washington. I offer you my 
sincere congratulations. 

It is an added pleasure to announce the award of a King’s Medal for 
services in the cause of freedom to Mr. Irving Abramson and to him I 
also present a token ribbon and offer sincere congratulations. 

I regret to say that austerity still prevails in Great Britain. We are 
short of materials and short of craftsmen, but as soon as the insignia and 
the medal are received, and I promise you they will be forthcoming, they will 
both be appropriately presented. 

Thank you once again President Murray for your unfailing kindness and 
help to me since I have been in this great country and for the valued co- 
operation of so many good friends in this organization. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Some time ago the British Ambassador ad- 
dressed a communication to me in which he advised me that several of the 
leaders of both branches of the House of Labor in the United States were 
to be accorded this honor by the British Government for the services that 
workers throughout the United States of America rendered both in men, 
money, and material to Great Britain in the course of the war. 

I appreciate deeply the honor not conferred upon me, but upon all of 
the members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations by the British 
Government, and I regard this token of distinction as a testimonial to 
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the meritorious services rendered by American workers in the course of the 
war, not only in blood and life and limb, but also in money and materials 
given the people of Great Britain to fight off Nazism and Fascism during the 
war. 

PRESENTATIONS TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 

VICE-PRESIDENT BITTNER: We have a short special order we desire 
to bring to the attention of the delegates at this time and the Chair recog- 
nizes President Green, of the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America. 

DELEGATE GREEN, Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, for some time 
there has been a lot of good-natured banter going on between the organiza- 
tion I am privileged to represent and the Steelworkers, as to who should 
join who. I spoke to one of them the other day and told him I was not in- 
terested until they had a million men. But be that as it may, since we 
cannot join one another, our convention adopted a resolution to be presented 
at this convention to the President of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, and it reads as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Philip Murray has led the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions to greater gains than ever heretofore made by organized labor; and 

“WHEREAS, the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America is appreciative of his leadership of labor and particularly grateful 
for the aid and guidance he has given our Union; therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Twelfth National Convention, as a token of our 
esteem, confer upon Brother Philip Murray a lifetime honorary member- 
ship in the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America 
and that the incoming National Officers he instructed to present Brother 
Murray with this honorary membership. 

“Unanimously adopted September 25, 1946.” 

It is indeed a privilege and a great pleasure to me to turn this over to 
our great President. 

As you no doubt know, the Congress of Industrial Organizations. was 
born in this State, and I can say that we are an affiliate of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations and we were born in this State. So you can 
understand that there is something that goes with this plaque that I now 
take pleasure in presenting to President Murray. 

President Green then presented to President Murray the resolution 
just read, in the form of a silver scroll mounted on a walnut base. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I wish to express my appreciation to President 
Green, the members of his Executive Board and the delegates attending his 
recent convention for this fine tribute which has been paid this morning 
by the Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America. 
I should like President Green to convey to his membership my deep and 
sincere thanks for this token of sentiment expressed through him to the 
delegates attending the convention this morning. 

' Nothing gives me greater pride than to have his organization confer 
upon me this very great honor. I may say in passing that while John 
Green said to the delegates that his organization was born in New Jersey, 
John, like me, was not born in New Jersey. 

Thank you, John, and thank the members of your organization for this 
splendid tribute. 
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VICE PRESIDENT BITTNER: I now recognize President Wagner, of 
the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. 

PRESIDENT WAGNER: President Murray, officers and delegates, 
friends of the CIO: My organization has charged me to carry out a very 
pleasant duty this morning and have prepared for me a short statement 
which I shall now read: 

For three days our sessions of the Eighth Annual Convention of the 
CIO have been highlighted by the appearance here of national leaders— 
leaders and great men from all fields—the church, the armed forces, from 
organized labor. It is no accident that these great men have come here to 
meet with the CIO and to give expression to their friendship. Their ap- 
pearance here is a tribute to a great leader and agreat humanitarian—our 
President, Philip Murray. 

Philip Murray has become a great American and a great leader of 
American people because he has vision. Along with that vision he had cour- 
age, integrity and the determination that the aspirations and hopes of mil- 
lions of Americans must be attained. 

Because of his vision and leadership, the CIO has brought security to 
millions of workers and their families, lifted them from the darkness which 
surrounded them and given them new hope for a better and braver world. 

Philip Murrap’s leadership has gone even beyond that. His vision has 
made us aware of our obligations to the communities in which we live, to our 
nation, and to the world. We have responded by meeting our duties as 
citizens through political action, by participating in services to our communi- 
ties. His leadership has paved the way for cooperation of working people 
throughout the world through the World Federation of Trade Unions. Only 
vision which looked far into the future could do these things. These were 
accomplished side by side with the steady, forward march toward better 
wages, better working conditions, a new diginity for those who toil: and a 
greater freedom for all of us as individuals. 

Speaking for the United Chemical Workers of America, I want to take 
this opportunity to express the gratitude of the members of our union for 
the inspiration Philip Murray has been to us, the leadership he has provided 
and the path which he has charted for us. We know that our own success 
as an organization and the benefits which thousands have received through 
organization are a direct result of that leadership and inspiration. 

The qualities of Philip Murray are enduring. They will stand forth as 
a beacon light for years to come, beckoning those who follow after us along 
the straight and simple path to higher goals and greater achievements. 

For this reason, the United Chemical Workers have attempted to preserve . 
for all time the symbol of those qualities and characteristics in eternal bronze. 
In all humility and with deep gratitude, on behalf of the United Chemieal 
Workers, and for all CIO, I present to you, President Murray, your likeness 
in bronze as a token of our esteem and love. 

President Wagner then presented to President Murray a likeness of 
President Murray in bronze, mounted on a marble base and bearing a suit- 
able inscription. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Wagner and members of this con- 
vention, representatives of the Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers: I hardly 
know what I should say to this convention at this time, other than to resort 
to the simple way of one expressing his convictions or his appreciation for 
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this fine tribute which that organization has paid me here this morning. I 
do hope that I shall be able to live up to the things which Martin Wagner 
has said to the convention here today. 

I-wish to thank both him and the members of the Executive Board and 
the members of his organization for this extraordinary tribute which they 
have paid me here this morning, as President of this mighty organization. 

Thank you. 

VICE PRESIDENT BITTNER: I desire to say to the convention this ends 
these very pleasant and happy exercises. 


UNITED FURNITURE WORKERS (THOMASVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Our President of the United Furniture Work- 
ers has requested the Chairman to announce to the delegates that the strike 
of the members of his organization at Thomasville, North Carolina, which has 
been underway for seventeen weeks, both for recognition of the union 
and~-a wage increase, ended yesterday with a glorious victory for the 
United Furniture Workers. 

They secured for themselves an overall increase of approximately 15 
percent, with a provision for one and two-week vacations, union security, 
and other well established conditions provided in basic collective bargaining 
contracts. 

I wish to congratulate the officers and members of that organization 
for this glorious victory. 

I now get around to the special order of business which provides for 
the nomination and election of officers, and the Chair requests President 
Rieve of the Textile Workers Union to now take over the Chair. 

(Vice-President Emil Rieve in the Chair.) 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: Nominations are now in order for the office of 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing 
year. 

The Chair recognizes President Jack Potofsky of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, if Sidney 
Hillman were here he would have insisted on the privilege of placing before 
this convention his choice for the nomination to the high office of the 
Presidency of the CIO. With Hillman gone I claim that honor, and an honor 
it is. 

This has been a great and inspiring convention. It was a spiritual treat. 
Legislative policies of great moment to our membership and to all wage 
earners in our great country, the policy affecting wages, race relations, politi- 
cal action and international cooperation were determined upon in the course 
of this week’s deliberations. 

Each time our President comes to this “mike,” and each time he speaks 
for labor in this country and for CIO, our hearts swell, our souls are stirred, 
we are enriched, our enthusiasm is heightened. 

Our President is beyond any questiori the greatest living labor leader in 
America. He is contributing mightily to a higher standard of living for 
the workers, all workers of our great country; and he is making this country 
a better place for all of us to live in. 
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Our President is. one of the greatest champions of democracy. He 
is a great humanitarian, a great statesmen, a God-fearing man of goodwill. 
He is a lover of peace and a courageous fighter for what he believes to be 
just and fair. 

Rabbi Wise said of him the other day that he is of the Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt mold. And the President of the United States he could very well 
be. 

For 50 years he carried on the good fight for labor and for our 
country. He is in his prime today, and we are fortunate to have this great 
man lead our great movement in these trying days. He holds us united. He 
keeps us inspired for the great cause that we are in. Under his wise and 
militant leadership we are marching forward, forward to the attainment of 
a better life, more security and happiness for all of us. 

Labor at last secured a place in the sun during the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and there are those today who would take away from us the hard-won 
gains of that period. 

We will be called upon in the years to come to defend and protect the 
rights of labor and the gains that we have made in the past 14 years. We 
of the CIO are indeed fortunate to have this great man lead us in this fight 
which is being waged to protect and defend the vast interests of labor and 
the American people. 

Fellow delegates, it is a privilege and a great honor for me to place in 
nomination for the Presidency of the CIO our distinguished and peerless 
leader, Philip Murray. 

(The delegation arose, applauded vigorously, and engaged in an en- 
thusiastic ovation for 15 or 20 minutes.) 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: The convention will please come to order. 

Philip Murray has been nominated for the Presidency of the CIO. 

Are there any other nominations ? 

A motion was made that nominations be closed and that the Secretary 
be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this convention for the election 
of Philip Murray for the ensuing term. 

The motion was seconded and carried. Secretary Carey cast the unani- 
mous vote of the convention for the election of Philip Murray as President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year, and Philip 
Murray was declared duly elected to that office. 

(Applause. ) 

CHAIRMAN RIEVE: I give you your President for the coming year, 
Philip Murray. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY 

Chairman Rieve and fellow delegates, I find it extremely difficult to 
express in my own words the kind of an appreciation that beats within my 
bosom at this moment. 

I know that you have thrust upon my shoulders a great and a grave 
responsibility. I feel it my duty, as the President of your organization, to 
carry forward in your spirit and in your determination towards the attain- 
ment of your goals, which I believe to be the goald of the common people 
of America. 

In accepting this mantle of responsibility, my eyes must necessarily 
go beyond the confines of this great auditorium, out into the homes, the 
domiciles of the multitudes of men, women and children dependent upon 
both you and me. 
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I believe that I have a keen sense of the load which has been imposed 
upon me here this morning, and as I stand before you in the spirit of com- 
plete humility I ask that. God in His infinite wisdom guide me in the direction 
of your work and my work, because without that guidance I am quite sure 
that most of us, if not all, might fail. : 

No man can be sufficient unto himself. He must rely upon His spiritual 
guidance and the support of his people. He must have the united support. of 
his people. That is essential. 

Our actions, our deeds and our words are weighed heavily in the homes 
of all Americans, and I might add weighed heavily in the homes of millions 
of other peoples throughout the entire universe. 

This mighty institution of labor has come to be regarded as the beacon 
light of the common man. It is the torch bearer, it is the organization that 
is required to militantly carry forward that great crusade for the universal 
application of democratic suffrage all over the world. 

In the course of your deliberations throughout this week, through the 
crucible of discussion and intelligent debate you have arrived at decisions 
and you have legislated wisely. I feel it incumbent upon myself to see to it 
that such legislation as you may have enacted in this convention is carried 
forward in the interests of this organization, in the interests of our great 
membership, and in the interests of our great country. 

You are a young organization in the sense that you are only a little over 
ten years old, but you are a wise organization in the sense that you give con- 
structive and intelligent consideration to all major problems which present 
themselves to you from time to time, and you are a unified organization 
determined to carry forward the will of the people whom you are privileged 
to represent, because no man acts wisely who does not reflect the will of the 
people. 

You are a democratic organization in that whatever you may have to 
say regarding major problems of common interest you take recourse to the 
public forum, to the councils of your own organizations, and there through 
the process of debate and discussion you make your own determinations. 
I know of no institution in the United States of America that has contributed 
more to the well-being of the American people than has this great institution, 
and it has done so through the democratic processes. 

So we face the future with our eyes towards the sun and our heads 
high prepared to meet the issues, whatever they may be, carrying ever, 
ever high that banner of true American democracy. 

In the course of our travels it may become necessary for us to meet 
an occasional enemy; but we shall overcome this opposition because we are 
united in our determination to achieve these God-given legitimate goals to 
which the common people of America aspire. 

It is not for me to recount here the manifold accomplishments of this 
mighty institution in the course of the past ten years. It is enough for me 
to say that the people of the United States are living better today than they 
were before this mighty organization came into being. 

Chilcren are acquiring greater cultural and educational advantages. 
Housewives have derived the benefits of the mighty contributions you have 
made, and the provider of the family has had his conditions of employment 
greatly improved and his wages also increased. 

You have acted wisely in the field of legislation and in the kindred 
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political activities to which you have given your support in the course of the 
past ten years. You have been ever mindful of the needs of the people, the 
men, the women and the children who are dependent upon you and me. And 
when you take action to deliberate and discuss the problems of the people 
your hearts, your minds, yes, your very souls are living with the people. 
You feel their pulses, you know their needs and you strive to acquire for 
them accordingly a better life. You are forever inspired by an essential 
Divine Guidance, because not only is your heart and mind in the work which 
you are doing, but your very soul as well. 

Every single, solitary man and woman in this room representing an 
organization affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations feels 
the pulse beats of the common people—the people, the men, the women and 
the children that God created, and in their creation, if I am to judge religious 
philosophy correctly, they were created as human beings to enjoy equal 
rights and equal opportunities—all of them. 

And so this morning, like many other mornings, I feel that great, keen 
sense of responsibility that goes with the leadership of this mighty organiza- 
tion of yours and mine. I shall strive with your assistance to attain your 
objectives. I shall stand by your side fighting by day and fighting by night 
for a better life for all of the people. That is my code, that is my creed, 
that is what I believe, so help me God. 

Striving toward the attainment of these objectives, therefore, I do not 
believe it to be necessary to ask this convention to support its President. 
I know, because I believe you will, I am sure you will. You have contributed 
much to the well-being of this nation in the course of the present week. 
You ara without doubt the greatest parliament of labor in the entire world. 
You demonstrate that in the course of your conventions, because you give 
intelligent appraisal to all of the major questions which are presented to 
you while you are deliberating in conventions. 

And so, my good friends, I know you and I know your enemies. After 
this convention adjourns pay no attention to the muck-raking and scandal 
mongering of those whose only interest in life is to undermine and to destroy 
you. Give little heed to them; go forward in the promotion and execution 
of your program and your policies, and let no one hinder you in the course 
of that great and noble adventure. 

Since your convention opened at the beginning of the present week a 
great many misrepresentations have appeared in the public prints concern- 
ing the CIO. I suppose that no matter what anyone may have to say re- 
garding these misrepresentations they will continue—yes, they will continue 
and they must increase in their ferocity, these vicious attacks against this 
mighty movement. But let not that deter you in your determination to 
move forward. Let no one create conflict within this movement. It has a 
God-given task to perform for the men, the women and the children of 
America. 

So, carry forward, my friends; demonstrate, as you have demonstrated 
in the course of this convention, that spirit of accord, that spirit of unity so 
essential to the well-being of the people whom you are privileged to repre- 
sent, and to the well-being of all the people of the United States. 

Remain steadfast in your loyalties to this flag here, the flag of the 
United States. : 

(Applause. ) 
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Let no one misunderstand, not a single, solitary individual in the United 
States of America understand where you, you—and when I talk to you I 
now talk to the Congress of Industrial Organizations—let no one misunder- 
stand where you stand in the matter of your allegiance to. this flag and to 
this land. 

(The delegates arose and applauded for some time.) 

Your answer has already been provided in your statement of policy 
enunciated by the committee appointed for that purpose. Your answer must 
not be misunderstood. I am sure there is a common understanding as to 
what it is you say. 

We shall march forward together, unitedly toward the attainment of 
the program developed in the course of this convention’s deliberations, ever 
mindful of our loyalties to these unions affiliated with the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and to the Congress of Industrial Organizations itself; 
ever mindful of the needs of the people we shall march forward toward the 
attainment of our common goal. 

I appreciate perhaps a little more than many people understand the 
warmth of your hearts and the warmth of your cooperation with me, your 
leader. I cannot help but express to you, as I have before, my heartfelt 
appreciation for the many, many countless nice things you have done to 
help me in my work. You have indeed been gracious, ofttimes extremely 
considerate, and I cannot but yield to you in the spirit of reciprocity the 
same kind of support given to you from the same kind of a warm heart. 

Your heart and mine beat for a better America,—yes, for a better 
world for all of the peoples throughout the universe to live in. Those are 
your common aspirations. Those are the things you seek to attain. 

And now, in accepting this election may I again, in a spirit of com- 
plete humility, in the presence of this mighty multitude of men and women 
say, may God guide you and may God guide me. 

I thank you. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The next order of business is the election of 
Vice-Presidents. 

DELEGATE LLOYD, United Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman, officers, 
brothers and, sister delegates, I deem this a great honor and privilege to 
have the opportunity to attend this great convention and present to you a 
person who I hope you will consider as one of the officers of this organiza- 
tion. You delegates have passed resolutions on propositions here at this 
convention that will affect:the working people of this country, -that will give 
an inspiration to the millions and millions of workers who are organized 
under the banner of CIO. Therefore, we must elect people to effectuate and 
carry out this program. 

It gives me great pleasure and honor to present to you a man whose 
record I believe will speak for itself as to his qualifications. This person 
is International President of the United Rubber Workers of America and 
we believe he is going forward with this great movement in making prog- 
ress. I am sure that this person will help effectuate the program and pol- 

icies that you delegates have adopted here at this great convention. 

I know that the time is limited here, but I could go into a lot of reports 
on this person’s qualifications. However, I am not going to take the time 
to do it. ‘ 
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Therefore, I give you L. S. Buckmaster as a Vice President of the CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate Lorenson, 
of the National Maritime Union. 

DELEGATE LORENSON: The delegation of the National Maritime Union 
places in nomination for Vice President of the CIO the name of Joseph 
Curran. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Secretary-Treasurer 
Julius Emspak, of the United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

DELEGATE EMSPAK: The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America nominate its President, Albert J. Fitzgerald. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes John Grogan, of 
the Shipyard Workers. 

DELEGATE GROGAN, Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of America: Mr. Chairman and delegates, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to place the name of our leader and President, John Green, in nomina- 
tion for the office of Vice President. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes David J. McDonald, 
of the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers of America: Mr. Chair- 
man, I nominate a member of Local 1147, United Steelworkers of America, 
for Vice President—Allan S. Haywood. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Jack Livingston, of 
the United Automobile Workers. 

DELEGATE LIVINGSTON, United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
it is with great pleasure that I submit for your consideration for the office 
of a Vice President the name of Walter Reuther. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes Delegate George 
Baldanzi, of the Textile Workers. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers Union of America: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to place in nomination the President of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, Emil Rieve. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes President Potofsky, 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers is very pleased to place in nomina- 
tion one of its distinguished sons as a Vice President of the ClO—Frank 
Rosenblum. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair again recognizes Secretary McDon- 
ald, of the United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, United Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to place in nomination the name of a great Vice President of the United 
Automobile Workers for the position of Vice President of the CIO—R. J. 
Thomas. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I understand the Chair has been requested to 
recognize Delegate McCormick, of the Oil Workers International Union. 

DELEGATE McCORMICK, Oil Workers International Union: Mr. 
Chairman, the Oil Workers International Union would like to place in nomi- 
nation of the name of its President and leader. The Oil Workers Inter- 
national Union is not a young organization. Our history in the oil industry 
is one that is replete with strikes and terror incited by the oil industry. 
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In 1938 our organization moved its headquarters into the Southern 
part of the nation to carry on the battle of the CIO, and how successfully 
we have carried that battle on can be attested by the record. 

In 1940 the members of our organization elevated to the office of 
President the man who is now our leader. He has been re-elected for seven 
consecutive terms. At the time of his elevation we had been suffering from 
a loss of membership, brought about through the activities of the oil com- 
panies’ tools and stooges. Since that time our membership has increased 
by more than 500 percent. 

The Oil Workers Union, in carrying on our battle, are proud of the 
record we have made. It was our organization in the South that brought 
about equal pay for equal work, when we forced the oil industry to recog- 
nize that there was no division because of race, creed, color or sex. 

Our organization further brought about the elimination of wage differ- 
entials when we prosecuted a wage increase for our workers, in some cases 
as much as $4.00 per day. We have today 96 closed shop contracts, with a 
vastly improved wage scale. 

I could go on and tell you about the gains we have made. We have 
been in the forefront on sick benefit plans, vacation plans and wages. We 
have taken the Southern differential and trimmed it down, because today 
the records of the Bureau of Labor Statistics will show that the Southern 
oil workers enjoy the highest wage rate in organized industry. 

I would like to point out to you that last year when we were carrying 
on our battle with the oil industry, when they tried to shove down our 
throats a wage pattern devised by the Standard Oil of New Jersey, during 
that battle the Oil Workers said there would be no other pattern than one 
which would include three weeks’ vacation with-pay in the oil industry. 

We feelin the South and Southwest that our organization, which is a 
militant and progressive organization, is deserving of the dignity and the 
prestige that can be bestowed upon them by the elevation of their leader 
to a Vice Presidency. Without any further ado I would like to place before 
this convention the name of O. A. Knight for Vice President of the CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair now recognizes President Knight, of 
the Oil Workers International Union. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT: I greatly appreciate the honor of being nom- 
inated to the high office of Vice President of CIO. However, we in this 
great organization of ours have never yet been subjected to the necessity of 
a long drawn out roll call. We have had complete harmony in our organi- 
zation. In the interests of that harmony and with a sincere desire not to 
keep you people here for hours to go through a roll call, I wish to decline the 
nomination with thanks 

A motion was made that the nominations be closed. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr.’ Chairman, I arise at 
this time merely to make a statement for the Textile Workers Union of 
America. 

I have no desire nor wish to inject any controversial questions in this 
convention that has gone along so harmoniously for the past week, but I 
do want to state for the record, without necessarily discussing personalities, 
that we of the Textile Workers Union of America have always been very 
proud to belong to the CIO. We still are, and we will, I assure you, sup- 
port the policies of this Union and its officers in every respect. But one 
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of the things that has contributed to the greatness of CIO has been that 
feeling, that concept which has given representation to all the Unions, large 
or small, within the confines of this organization; and we of the Textile 
Workers Union of America wish to state for the record that we think it is 
not proper departure when we begin to elect more than one Vice President 
from any one International Union. 

I have the greatest admiration for Brother Reuther and for Brother 
Thomas, but I don’t believe that that organization is entitled to two Vice 
Presidents in the National CIO, and I want that merely, as I say, as our 
point of view, and I don’t want it to be misunderstood, but we do feel 
quite strongly about it, and I wanted the opportunity in this democratic 
assembly of stating my point of view. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of the con- 
vention there is nothing before the convention now but the regular election 
of these candidates. It is needless to indulge in the luxury of filling up the 
record with our personal convictions about these matters. The Chair is 
compelled to rule under the circumstances that the delegates take their 
chairs and we proceed with the regular election. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: Mr. Chairman — — — 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: (Interposing) Now dont get noisy. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: I don’t want to get noisy, but I have been 
raised in the belief we have the right to defend everybody’s rights, and I 
believe I have a right to speak, too. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You did speak, too. Didn’t you speak? 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: Yes, I spoke. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Hasn’t the Chair spoken to you? 

DELEGATE BALDANZI: Yes. There is an impression created, and 
the only reason I raise it, there are only nine nominees for nine offices. If 
there had been ten I wouldn’t have said a word. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: All right, I will accept that for the record. 
The Chair will entertain a motion the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to 
cast the vote by acclamation for all nine candidates nominated for office here. 

A motion was made that the Secretary-Treasurer be authorized to cast 
the vote by acclamation for the election of the nine candidates nominated 
for Vice Presidents of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The motion was seconded and carried; and the nine nominees were duly 
declared elected. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The ‘‘ayes” have it, and the motion prevails, 
and the nine candidates nominated have been elected by the unanimous ap- 
proval of this convention. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The next order of business is the election of Secretary-Treasurer, and 
the Chair recognizes Delegate Van Bittner of the United Steelworkers of 
America. 

DELEGATE VAN A. BITTNER, Steelworkers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I nominate to the office of Secretary-Treasurer, Brother 
James Carey. 

The motion was seconded. 

A motion was made that nominations be closed. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

A motion was made that James B. Carey be elected Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations by acclamation. 
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The motion was seconded and carried; and James B. Carey was de- 
clared elected Secretary-Treasurer of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions for the ensuing term. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will now proceed with the 
election of the members of the CIO Executive Board, and the Chair recog- 
nizes a delegate representing the United Automobile Workers. 

DELEGATE LEONARD, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to the convention, I feel honored, speaking for and in behalf of 
the United Automobile Workers, to present to this convention the name of 
our Secretary-Treasurer, George F. Addes. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes a delegate representing 
the Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union. 

DELEGATE MOSCOWITZ, Barbers and Beauty Culturists: Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates to this convention, it is with a great sense of pride and 
privilege that I present the name of our National President, Brother Ernest 
Hebert as a member of the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Union of Brewery Workers. 

DELEGATE HUGHLETT, Brewery Workers: Without taking up the 
time of the convention as to the qualifications of the candidate the Brewery 
Workers have selected, I wish to say at this time it is my extreme privilege 
and pleasure to nominate my coworker and colleague, our general correspond- 


ing secretary, Brother Carl F. Feller, 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes the Amalgamated Cloth- 


ing Workers. 
DELEGATE ROSENBLUM: I nominate Jacob F, Potofsky. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The American Communications Association. 
DELEGATE KEHOE: I nominate J 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers. 
DELEGATE FITZGERALD: The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers of America nominate Julius Emspak. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Farm Equipment and Metal 


Workers. 
DELEGATE FIELD: Our delegates wish to place in nomination the 
President of our Union, Grant W. Oakes. 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Union of Fishermen. 
DELEGATE KIBRE: We wish to nominate our President, Joseph F. 





J 
PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied 


Workers. 

DELEGATE RAMIREZ: It gives me great pleasure and honor to place 
in nomination the name of our beloved President, Donald Henderson, 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Fur and Leather Workers. 

DELEGATE POTASH: It gives me pleasure to present as the unani- 
mous nomination of our delegation the President of our International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, Brother 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Furniture Workers. 

DELEGATE DeCICCO: Before placing in nomination the name of the 
individual who we would like to represent us on the Executive Board, I 
would like to say just a few words. I think that the history of the United 
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Furniture Workers of America is well known. When our former President 
betrayed the entire labor movement, we had to look around in our midst 
to find an individual who would be acceptable to all within the United 
Furniture Workers, to unite them and go forward to greater heights. This 
individual we found within our midst, and today he is our acting Presi- 
dent, and will be elected within the next two weeks. 

Therefore it gives me great pleasure and pride to present his name for 
the Executive Board of the CIO, Brother Morris Pizer, our International 
President. Pee 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Gas, Coke and Chemical Workers. 

DELEGATE MARTIN: It is indeed an honor and a pleasure for me to 
present to this gathering the name of our International President, Martin 
Wagner. iit a 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica 
Sand Workers. 

DELEGATE McCRACKEN: I take great pleasure in behalf of our 
delegation in nominating our President, Joseph Froescb. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific. 
I do not see any delegate arise, but it is my understanding that there is a 
rather serious situation on the West Coast at the present moment where the 
Inland Boatmen and other Maritime Union organizations, including the 
Longshoremen, have recently effectuated an agreement, and they are trying 
to have the matters straightened out. The agreement has been ratified by 
the membership, but it seems a number of the delegates representing these 
Maritime Unions were not able to get over here to Atlantic City to the con- 
vention. 

The present member of the Executive Board of the Inland Boatmen 
is John M. Fox, I assume, with the sanction of the Executive Board of that 
organization, the Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific after the convention f 
adjourns can name its representative to the CIO Executive Board. They 
can be accorded that privilege, and if there are no objections the Chair 4 4 
will so rule. Fig Pci & 

Next is the Amalgamated Lithographers of America. ~~ he ; : ; 

I am informed by Secretary Carey that the Vice President of their 
organization died Tuesday of this week and the entire delegation repre- 
senting the Lithographers Union were required to leave here to attend the 
funeral services of their Vice President. reregys 

Accordingly, this organization will exercise the right to name, through 
its Executive Board, a representative of its organization to sit on the CIO 
Executive Board. The Chair so rules. 

Next is the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 

DELEGATE BECKER: I take great pleasure in nominating our Presi- 
dent, Brother Harry Bridges. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The National Marine, Cooks and Stewards 
Association. 

DELEGATE TANGEN: I nominate our President, Hugh 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The National Marine Engineer’s Beneficial 
Association. 

DELEGATE BALL: I place in nomination our worthy President, Samuel 
J. Hogan. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding 
Workers. 
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A DELEGATE: I would like to nominate our International Vice Presi- 
dent, John Grogan. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: National Maritime Union. 

A DELEGATE: I have the honor of nominating, by the vote of our dele- 
gates here, the name of a great trade unionist and also a leader of the 
Negro people, Brother Ferdinand Smith, the second highest officer of our 
Union. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY, The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 

DELEGATE MARINO: Our entire delegation have selected me to pre- 
sent the name of our President, Reid Robinson. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Office and Professional Workers. 

DELEGATE STANLEY: On behalf of our delegation, I would like to 
place in nomination the name of our President, Lewis Merrill. | 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Oil Workers International Union. 

DELEGATE McCORMICK: Brother O. A. Knight is the one we wish to 
nominate. BSP paca og te 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like at this juncture to express to 
Brother Knight the appreciation of the convention, and myself personally, 
for his splendid contribution made here this morning. He is an outstanding 
gentleman and a distinguished leader. 

Next is the American Newspaper Guild. 

DELEGATE RODGERS: It is my privilege to place in nomination for 
representative of the American Newspaper Guild on the CIO Executive 
Board the name of our President, Milton Murray. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Optical and Instrument Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee. 

DELEGATE DISSELHORST: I wish to place in nomination the name 
of our Chairman, the Director of Organization, Thomas E. Andert. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Packinghouse Workers of America. 

DELEGATE CLARK: I wish to place the name of our President, Ralph 
Helstein, in nomination for the Executive Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Paperworkers. 

DELEGATE BROPHY: I place the name of the Secretary of the United 
Paperworkers of America in nomination, Harry Sayre. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Union of Playthings, Jewelry 
and Novelty Workers. 

DELEGATE BAIL: On behalf of our delegates, I wish to place in nomi- 
nation our International President, Anthony H, Esposito. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Public Workers of America. 

DELEGATE WEINSTEIN: I place in nomination the President of our 
organization, Abram Fl r. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Railroad Workers of America. 

A DELEGATE: I wish to place in nomination the name of our Na- 
tional Director, A. < 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Employees of America. 

A DELEGATE: I have the honor and pleasure of presenting to this 
organization the name of our International President, Samuel Wolchok, as 
the unanimous choice of our delegation. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Rubber Workers of America. 

DELEGATE LANNING: I present the name of H. R. Lloyd in nomina- 
tion for the Executive Board. : 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Shoe Workers of America. 

DELEGATE ROSENBERG: I wish to nominate in behalf of the entire 
Shoe delegation Secretary-Treasurer James J. Mitchell as a member of the 
Executive Board of CIO. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Steelworkers of America. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: We have selected Mr. Van A. Bittner as our 
nominee. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Stone and Allied Products Work- 
ers of America. 

DELEGATE MITCHELL: I present in nomination the name of Sam H. 
Scott, the President of the Stone and Allied Workers. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Textile Workers Union of America. 

DELEGATE POLLOCK: I would like to place in nomination the Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Textile Workers of America, George Baldanzi. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The United Transport Service Employees. 

DELEGATE YANCEY: Mr. Chairman, I express the wish of my organi- 
zation by placing in nomination the name of our International President, 
Willard Townsend. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Transport Workers Union of America. 

DELEGATE HOGAN: I wish to submit the name of Michael J. Quill 
for the Board. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Utility Workers Union. 

DELEGATE STRAUB: It is with great pride I place in nomination the 
name of our President, Joseph A. Fisher. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The International Woodworkers of America. 

DELEGATE NELSON: We place in nomination our International Presi- 
dent, Brother James Fadling. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: That completes the nominations for member- 
ship of the CIO Executive Board, and the Chair will entertain a motion that 
the prospective candidates be elected by the unanimous vote of this con- 
vention. 

A motion was made that those nominated for membership on the CIO 
Executive Board be elected by acclamation. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


MEETING OF CIO EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am advised that the Executve Board of 
CIO will meet at Como Hall in this hotel, tomorrow morning at 10:00 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY’S CLOSING STATEMENT 


The convention has now completed its work and we are about ready 
to go home. In closing might I reiterate what I have already said to the 
delegates here, expressing my sincere appreciation for the splendid spirit of 
cooperation you have manifested towards your chairman in the course of 
this convention’s deliberations. I doubt that I can add anything to what 
I have already said today excepting to impress all delegates with the positive 
need of carrying forward our movements and organizational program all 
over the United States of America, that being particularly true with respect 
to the Southern drive. In the course of the coming twelve months whilst 
we are engaged in these organizing activities in the South it may be neces- 
sary for the members of your Executive Board, the Vice Presidents and 
other officers of the National CIO to call upon you for additional assistance. 
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We need help if this work of organizing the South is to go forward. And it 
must go forward, and it can only go forward with the united support of 
every member of every organization affiliated with the CIO. 

I should like therefore, in addition to such attentions as you might direct 
yourself to, in wage and other matters, to give particular notice to the 
drive which your organization has now underway in the deep and other 
sections of the South. 

So to you, my good friends, take a parting note from me, organize in 
the course of the coming year, organize as you have never organized before, 
not only in the South but all over our jurisdiction wherever our organiza- 
tions are either located or such locations as they might be interested in. 

So let us close this convention with the oft’ repeated slogan of the 
CIO, “Organize, Organize, Organize.” 

I now declare the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 

(At 1:05 o’clock p. m., November 22, 1946, the Eighth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die.) 
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APPENDIX 


Telegrams and Communications 

Congratulatory messages were received from the following organiza- 
tions and individuals during the course of the convention: 

Washington, D. C. 
November 16, 1946. 
Dear Phil: 

As the Eighth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations begins its sessions, I would like to add my best wishes to the 
many others you must have received. 

I trust that your convention will be successful in every respect, and 
that during the year ahead the CIO, under your leadership, can carry for- 
ward a progressive program consistent with the sound and tested prin- 
ciples of American trade unionism. 

Please give my very best regards to my many personal friends whom 
you will see next week. 

Sincerely, 
—John R. Steelman, Special Assistant to the President. 





Washington, D. C. 
November 22, 1946. 


Deeply gratified by the resolution passed by the Eighth Constitutional 
Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by its endorsement 
of the veterans’ emergency housing program, including the Wagner-Ellender- 
Taft Bill. The CIO has again demonstrated its real interest in the welfare 
of jthe ‘veteran. You may be assured that so far as this agency is con- 
cerned there will be no relaxation in our efforts to develop industrialized 
housing and to execute entire emergency housing program with emergency 
action. 

—Wilson W. Wyatt, Administration Expediter. 





Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Nov. 19, 1946. 
Increased cost of living and inflationary prices has more than offset 
the wage increase won by the General Motors workers last winter. Local 
664 requests immediate wage drive to counteract the reaction that jeopard- 
izes our existence and free society. Best wishes from Local 664, Tarrytown, 
UAW, to Phil Murray. 
—NMichael McKenna, President. 


Portland, Oregon, 
Nov. 15, 1946. 
The following adopted by delegates at convention in Portland, Oregon, 
September 10 to 13: 
_ Whereas, the National CIO has taken an active and helpful interest in 
the woodworkers’ program for stabilizing and improving conditions in the 
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wood industries through a national forestry program and has given favor- 
able publicity to our program, has called it to the attention of Government 
officials and Members of Congress and has published a special CIO pamphlet 
on the wood industries program; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Tenth Constitutional Convention of IWA-CIO ex- 
presses its gratitude and appreciation to the National CIO for its excellent 
services on behalf of a better future for woodworkers and their families. 
—International Woodworkers of America, J. E. Laux, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Camden, N. J., 
Nov. 18, 1946. 
Greetings and congratulations to Eighth Annual CIO Convention. Per- 
sonal commendations to Philip Murray and Jim Carey for the splendid job 
done in the past and which will continue to be done in the future. 
Wishing all officers and delegates a successful convention, 
Fraternally yours, 
—Sam Basmajian, Manager Joint Board TWUA. 


Huntington, W. Va., 
Nov. 15, 1946. 

Local No. 1326, Optical Workers on strike for six weeks. Financial 
situation desperate. Appreciate any aid given us to carry on. We need 
immediate help. 

Fraternally, 
—Wade C. Cremeans, President, Local No. 1326, United Optical Workers 
cIO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Greetings from Executive Council, Local 85, Public Workers of 
America, for a successful and fruitful convention. 
—William Motz, President. 


Winston Salem, N. C., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 

The CIO convention is meeting at a time when critical issues affecting 
the whole future of America are being decided. Our great organization can 
further the welfare of the American people by its convention actions and 
future work. We look to you to strengthen our unit and intensify work to 
organize the unorganized, that we may indeed become a bulwark of 


democracy. 
—Executive Board, Local 22, United Tobacco Workers—C1IO—Spencer Long. 
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Birmingham, Ala., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 

All good wishes from the Alabama CIO Council. To the officers and 
delegates of the convention—May the deliberations and transactions of the 
convention reflect the desires and wishes of the seven million members. 

—Carey E. Haigler, President, Alabama CIO Council. 


Chicago, Illinois, 
November 19, 1946. 
The Illinois State Industrial Union Council hereby extends its warmest 
fraternal greetings to the officers and delegates assembled at the Highth 
Constitutional Convention. We are confident your deliberations will result 
in a progressive and harmonious convention. 
—Maurice F. McElligott, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 16, 1946. 

In behalf of the Maryland and District of Columbia Industrial Union 
Council we wish to express our deep appreciation for the work of President 
Philip Murray in making the CIO the great organization it is today. 

We wish to commend him for his efforts toward uniting all labor 
groups to fight against the reaction of the next Congress. 

Fraternal greetings and best wishes for success from all members of 
our Council. 

—tUlisse de Demonicus, President, John Klauzenberg, Secretary-Treasurer 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
Nov. 18, 1946 
The many thousands of CIO members in Greater Boston, Massachusetts 
are fully aware of the serious problems that now confront the delegates at 
the Eighth Annual Convention. They realize that the post-war period has 
increased rather than lessened labor’s responsibilities to all the people of 
America, but with full confidence in its leaders, Philip Murray, James B. 
. Carey and many other stalwart Americans, CIO labor will come out on 
top in its fight for the welfare of the common man. 
We are with you 100 percent. Best of luck and congratulations for 
a successful convention. 
—Jack Hurvich, President, Greater Boston CIO Industrial Union Council 


Durham, N. C., 
Nov. 18, 1946 
The Durham Industrial Union Council goes, on record urging Philip 
marrey to accept the nomination of President of the National CIO. 
—Durham Industrial Union Council 
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Flint, Mich., 
Nov. 18, 1946. 


Greetings from the Greater Flint Industrial Union Council, CIO, the 
Eighth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Flint workers pledge their continued support to the CIO in the fight for a 
better standard of living for the workers. 

—Robert A. Carter, President. 


Kalamazoo, Mich., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 
Kalamazoo County Council wishes success to all affiliates assembled in 
convention and pledges our unqualified support to Philip Murray. 
—H. C. Aumiller, Recording Secretary. 


Ketchikan, Alaska, 
Nov. 18,1946. 
Greetings from affiliates of Ketchikan Industrial Union Council for a 
successful and progressive convention. 
AFU, Ketchikan Branch, 
ILWU 1-62, 
ILWU 1-61 
IFAWA, Local 30, 
IFAWA, Local 57, 
SACWU-FTA Local 237, 
IWA, Local M-232, 


Ketchikan, Alaska, 
November 8, 1946. 
Mr. Chris Hennings, 
Alaska CIO Representative, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Dear Sir and Brother: 

In a meeting held on November 6, 1946, delegates to this Council 
concurred in a resolution adopted by the Pontiac Industrial Union Council 
as of October 21, 1946, in reference to our National CIO President, Philip 
Murray. 

You are hereby requested to inform the delegates to the National CIO 
Convention, now being held at Atlantic City, the sentiments of this Council, 
also convey to the delegates success and good wishes in trying to keep 
Brother Philip Murray as our National CIO President. 

Fraternally, 
—John Olofson, President; Verne Albright, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Hammond, Ind., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 

The Lake County Industrial Union Council, representing 70,000 CIO 
members with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Their sincerest 
wishes for a successful convention and success in the coming year. 

—Russell S. Graves, Secretary. 
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Youngstown, Ohio. 
Nov. 19,1946. 

We heartily approve your stand against any political or other groups 
attempting to run our organization. We earnestly urge that you be a candi- 
date for re-election as President of CIO. 

—Mahoning County CIO Council, David Treharne, Vice President; Grant H. 

Brown, Secretary. 


Mobile, Ala., 
Nov. 20, 1946. 
Congratulations and best wishes for a most successful convention. 
—Mobile Industrial Union Council. 


Resolution on Philip Murray 


Adopted by Pontiac Industrial Union Council, October 21, 1946. 

WHEREAS, it has come to the attention of the Pontiac Industrial Union 
Council, CIO, through various newspaper stories that Philip Murray will retire 
as President of the CIO at the November Convention of CIO in Atlantic City, 
and 

WHEREAS, under the leadership of Philip Murray, CIO has become the 
most important force for good in America today as far as the common people 
are concerned, and 

WHEREAS, President Philip Murray has taken the lead in formulating 
and carrying out a program on behalf of the working people which only a few 
short years ago would have seemed utterly impossible of achievement, and 

WHEREAS, we are particularly cognizant of the accomplishments of CIO 
under the leadership of Philip Murray, to wit: 

On the Economic Front: Advancing the wages of the steelworkers from 
an average in 1937 of 50 cents per hour to over $1.30 an hour today; 

Advancing the wages of all industrial workers to an average of over $1 
an hour today; 

Winning almost universal application of premium pay for night shifts, 
holidays, and overtime; 

Organizing the bulk of America’s workers in industrial establishments 
to the extent the membership in CIO has doubled during the years of Brother 
Murray’s presidency. 

On the Legislative Front: Conducting a most vigorous campaign for anti- 
discrimination legislation; carrying on wide-spread activities to mobilize the 
people in support of such progressive legislation as the 65-cent minimum 
wage bill, health, insurance, expanded and improved social security and un- 
employment insurance, veterans legislation, housing legislation, full employ- 
ment legislation, etc. 

On the Political Front: Organizing PAC as Labor’s political arm for the 
effective mobilization of Labor’s political strength, especially in connection 
with the re-election of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

In Service of Our Country: Making a contribution to the war against 
Fascism that drew the admiration of the entire democratic world; 

Giving leadership to the entire nation in the fight for a proper recon- 
version policy, and 

WHEREAS, two outstanding achievements especially due to Brother 
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Murray’s leadership have been the creation of the World Federation of 
Trade Unions and the conception of and the fight for the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage, and 

WHEREAS, Brother Murray has been and is a tremendous force for the 
unity in CIO that makes possible the outstanding record of accomplishment, 
and 

WHEREAS, we are convinced that American labor must go forward to 
full realization of the program inspired by Brother Murray and we can be 
certain of victory if President Murray continues at the helm of our organi- 
zation, and 

WHEREAS, it is our opinion that the CIO would suffer a severe loss of 
prestige in the eyes of the American people if our great President declined to 
accept the office again, and 

WHEREAS, the record of President Philip Murray over the major portion 
of his lifetime has been one of sincerity and honesty in dealing in behalf of 
the common people; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we instruct our representatives to the National CIO 

Convention in Atlantic City to refuse to vote for any candidate other than 
Philip Murray for President of National CIO; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That we call upon Brother Philip Murray to reconsider very, 
very seriously any action on his part to retire as President of our great organ- 
ization; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this Council assure him complete and whole-hearted 
support in his program and policies; and be it finally 

RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be sent to President Murray, to 
all International and National Unions, State and Local Industrial Union Coun- 
cils, and all CIO newspapers, calling upon them to take similar action. 





Camden, N. J., 
Nov. 15, 1946. 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Eighth Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organization: The officers and delegates of the South Jersey 
Industrial Union Council send their fraternal greetings to the Eighth Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. We are confident that 
the deliberations and decisions of this important convention will greatly 
enhance welfare of the millions of American workers under the banner of 
CIO. We have accomplished tremendous economic and social progress. This 
convention will consolidate these gains and chart the road for further accom- 
plishments. We hope that your stay in South Jersey is going to be pleasant 
one. The labor movement of South Jersey is extremely happy that you have 
selected our territory for this convention. 

Fraternally yours, 
—John J. Fabian, President; Paul V. Short, Recording Secretary. 


South Bend, Indiana, 
November 19, 1946. 
The St. Joseph County Industrial Union Council CIO Executive Board 
went on record unanimously November 18, 1946, to urge the National CIO 
Convention to go on record as approving of at least one full-time PAC or 
legislative man on each regional staff of affiliated International Unions. 
—O. A. Richardson, President. 
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Worcester, Mass. 
Nov. 18, 1946. 

The 35,000 members of the Worcester Industrial Union Council CIO 
extends to the officers and delegates attending the Eighth Constitutional 
Convention of the CIO their best wishes for a successful conference in their 
efforts to formulate policy for all the workers of the CIO in North America 
and indirectly of all the people in the United States. We congratulate and 
offer to support whole-heartedly the efforts of our President, Philip Murray, 
in his fight for all of the laboring men and women-—a task that is tremendous 
and deserving everyone’s support. 

—Theodore R. Hilli, President. 


New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 15, 1946. 
Greetings from 15,000 members of the Wholesale and Warehouse Work- 
ers’ Union, Local 65. CIO. We pledge our unstinting support of the CIO 
under the able leadership of Philip Murray, who has been a staunch pro- 
ponent of the program of our late President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
—Jack Paley, Secretary-Treasurer. 
S. S. E. W. Sinclair, 
Lakeworth Radio via RCA. 
Thanksgiving greetings from unlicensed personnel at sea. 
—SS Ewing Sinclair. 


Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 20, 1946. 

We congratulate you on your keynote of unity within the ranks of the 
CIO and endorse fully your plan for a greater Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. 

—Charles J. McCarthy, National Maritime Union. 
New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 

Meeting of New York Branch of National Maritime Union Women’s 
Auxiliary extends fraternal greetings and best wishes to our brother CIO 
members in convention assembled. We are looking to this convention to 
guide the American workers in this crucial period. We further urge your 
full support to intensify organization of CIO Auxiliaries. 

—Loretta Postek, Secretary 


MacAlester Victory, 
Chatham Radio via RCA 
Nov. 23, 1946. 
Crew MacAlester Victory greets convention. We hope principles which 
built CIO will guide you and not policy of retreat covered by false patriotism. 
—Harry Rubin, Ship’s Chairman. 
a Cristobal, CZ via All America, 
Nov. 21, 1946. 
We congratulate Philip Murray’s inspiring leadership. Hoping continue 
progressive fight on behalf of labor and CIO unity. Urge convention adapt 
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and strengthen following organization in South broad, effective PAC, cooper- 
ation with CTAL and AFTU, build international labor unity, defeat disruptive 
activities of AFL and Big Business. 

—Crew SS Santa Cecilia, NMU | 


SS Marine Marlin, 
Via Mackay CD Abagansett, 
Nov. 19, 1945. 
We hail the convention, urge adoption of progressive domestic and for- 
eign policies. Forward to peace jobs and security under President Murray’s 


leadership. 
Crew SS Marine Marlin. 


New Orleans, La., 
Nov. 18, 1946. 
Greetings from the membership and officials of the New Orleans Branch 
of the National Maritime Union. We hope the deliberations and action of 
the convention will insure the organization of the mills of unorganized, 
expand and strengthen all of our affiliated Unions, bring forth plans for ade- 
quate wages, social and economic security, improve hours and working con- 
ditions, and lead the way for our nation’s peace and prosperity under the 
great leadership and democratic principles of our great American organiza- 
tion. We call on our great President, Philip Murray, to remain at the helm 
of our organization to steer a safe and sure course in the trying periods of 
tempests which lay ahead of us on to a bigger and better CIO, the vanguard 


of America’s workers. 
—R. J. Sullivan Agent. 


New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 18, 1946. 

On behalf of the membership of the New York Branch, National Union 
of Marine Cooks and Stewards, extend heartfelt greeting to the National 
CIO Convention. It is our hope that your influence will help attain unity in 
the CIO ranks as well as in the ranks of all organized labor. Our sincerest 
best personal wishes to you. 

—C. E. Johnson, Acting Agent, New York Branch, National Union of 
Marine Cooks and Stewards. 


Monessen, Pa., 
Nov. 20, 1946. 
The membership of USA Local Union 1229 of Monessen, Pa., wish you 
a very successful convention, also sincerely wish that Philip Murray will 


be nominated and re-elected for another term. 
—Tony Ortalona, President. 


Wheeling, W. Va., 
Nov. 18, 1946. 
Local Union No. 1240, USA, in regular session this date by unanimous 
vote went on record as whole-heartedly supporting your move to rid our 
Union of any foreign isms. 


Best wishes for a successful convention. 
—J. E, Hoffer, Recording Secretary. 
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Hammond, Indiana, 
November 18, 1946. 
Wishing the CIO convention success. Reading with keen interest your 
comments on Communism. Local 1132 is 100 percent behind you. Heartily 
hoping you will reconsider and remain as CIO President and continue your 
fight. 
Sincerely, 
—Local Union 1132, United Steelworkers of America. 





Baltimore, Md., 
Nov. 16, 1946. 

In behalf of Local 2610, United Steelworkers of America, CIO, we wish to 
commend our President, Philip Murray, for his splendid leadership and for 
his tireless fight against reaction during the past years. Our primary effort 
at this time must be given to achievement of complete unity with which to 
combat reaction of the next Congress. 

Wishing you a very successful convention toward this end. 

Fraternally yours, 
—John Klautzenberg, President; Harold Johnson, Acting Secretary. 





Gary, Indiana, 
Nov. 18, 1946. 

Our Local Union wishes to highly praise action taken by the Executive 
Board and by the convention today regarding wage drive and issue of Ameri- 
canism within the CIO. 

Most respectfully yours, 
—Michael Buzalitz, Secretary, Local 2697, United Steelworkers of America. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 


I join with your host of friends and admirers in extending to you, the 
officers and delegates to the Eighth Annual Convention of the CIO, hearty 
congratulations and sincere felicitations on the marvelous progress your 
Union has made in organizing the unorganized workers in the United States 
and Canada. I commend the officers and delegates for their unanimous action 
in endorsing the declared policy of the Executive Board, which “resents and 
rejects the efforts of the Communists and other political groups to interfere 
in the affairs of the CIO.” May all of your deliberations be harmonious and 
redound to the everlasting good and benefit of those whom you have the 


honor to represent. 
—Patrick F. Fagan. 


Washington, D. C., 
Nov. 14, 1946. 


Please convey to the delegates to your convention our greetings and 
very best wishes for successful meeting. Urge you renew support for Federal 
anti-poll tax legislation. Untaxed vote is more urgent than ever if the people 
of the South are to take their place in the fight against reaction and for a 
peaceful, prosperous America. Our committee desperately in need of funds 
to continue campaign. Will you contribute? 

—Sarah H. Davila, National Committee to Abolish Poll Tax. 
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NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
For Social Service Among Negroes 


New York, N. Y. 
Nov. 8, 1946. 


Dear Mr. Murray: 

On behalf of the National Urban League and its branches in 56 American 
industrial cities, I wish to extend greetings to the 1946 Annual Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations and to the delegates assembled in 
Atlantic City. 

It is not without cause that organizations such as ours, dedicated to 
the economic and social advancement of Negroes, have looked on the CIO 
and its great Unions as perhaps our strongest allies in the fight to make 
American democracy work for all our citizens. Today, in a crucial hour for 
minority groups and the labor movement alike, we need your strength and 
your vision and your courage as never before to aid us in our struggle against 
the reaction and prejudice which are mounting so dangerously. 

In 1946, as in 1919, when our National Conference in Detroit went on 
record as urging Negro workers to join trade unions along with their white 
brothers and opposing the employment of Negroes as strike-breakers and 
scab labor, the National Urban League stands behind the cause of the labor 
movement. We commend you of the CIO particularly for your fine record 
of fighting against intolerance not only in the ranks of labor itself, but 
throughout American life. The work of the National CIO Committee to 
Abolish Discrimination and of the National CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee in this regard has been particularly outstanding. And Mr. Willard 
Townsend, President of the CIO’s United Transport Service Employes of 
America and Vice President of the National Urban League—to single out 
only one of the many CIO officers who has contributed to our work—has 
been of tremendous service to the Urban League movement, as well as to 
the CIO and his own Union. 

Therefore, we send our greetings and take this occasion to renew our 
pledge of support for all efforts to bring about economic democracy and 
freedom of opportunity for all Americans. 

Sincerely yours, 
—Lester B. Granger, Executive Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 21, 1946. 


National Association for Advancement of Colored People extends heart- 
iest greetings to the convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Negro Americans and others active in the struggle to secure equality of 
economic opportunity and full citizenship rights for minority groups hail the 
endeavors of the CIO in this area. Realizing that the goals of labor are 
identical with progress and security for all we have recently added to our 
staff a labor secretary, Mr. Clarence M. Mitchell, Jr., in the hope that even 
closer cooperation will be developed in the future in our common fight against 


bigotry, exploitation and poverty. 
—wWalter White, Secretary. 
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WEST INDIES CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1946. 
Dear President Murray: 

It is on behalf of the long-suffering, besieged West Indian Negro work- 
ers and their descendants, the so-called “silver” employes of the Panama 
Canal, the Panama Railroad, the Army, and the Navy of the United States 
that the West Indian Negro people in the city of New York, for whom the 
West Indies Conference Committee speaks, send you sincere thanks and 
profound appreciation for the steps now being taken by the CIO to bring 
relief and some definite measure of social and economic justice into the 
parched lives of their kinsfolk working and living for all of forty years on 
the Canal Zone. 

Apparently the American Government has long since forgotten the his- 
torical contribution which these workers have made, and are still making, 
to the prosperity of the Panama Canal enterprise and the security of this 
nation. 

Therefore, we are more than happy and relieved that you have caused 
the word to be given which the leaders of our Government, in a spirit of 
unexampled humanity, has purposely declined to give to meet this nation’s 
obligations to these working people and to reward them for their highly 
productive efforts and most signal contributions to the power and security 
of America. We applaud your fine sense of humanity and high-minded lead- 
ership. In behalf of the West Indian millions at home, on the Canal Zone, 
and in America we, the undersigned, send you sincere thanks and fraternal 
greetings to the delegates meeting in convention. 

Fraternally yours, 
—A. George Daly, M. D., Temporary Chairman; Herman P. Osborne, 
Temporary Secretary. 


Newark, N. J., 
Nov. 22, 1946. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

The Lt. Herbert W. Elin Post No. 273, Jewish War Veterans of the 
United States, composed of 600 veterans of World War II, wishes to acquaint 
you delegates, your officers and yourself with the following: Some time 
ago our Post passed resolutions calling upon the government of the United 
States to pass the anti-Poll tax legislation, to pass the FEPC Bill, and do 
everything within their power that would make it possible for Palestine to 
be opened to the Jewish people and for the Senate of the United States not 
to permit Bilbo to be seated in their Chamber again because of his un-Amer- 
ican acts and utterances, which are entirely contrary to what we fought for. 
We wish to take this opportunity to thank your great organization for having 
endorsed our actions. 

Fraternally Yours, 
—George M. Margolis, Commander; Samuel Perdely, Junior Vice-Commander. 





Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 20, 1946. 
Congratulations to your inspiring leadership, if not the greatest educators 
in American labor. Reporting to convention, response in our national move- 
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ment for free city colleges is growing. Appreciating Kermit Eby’s and your 


avowed cooperation. 
—Nicholas J. A. Tumolo, Philadelphia-American City College Committee. 





THE EX-PATIENTS’ TUBERCULAR HOME 
Denver, Colo., 
Nov. 11, 1946. 


Dear Sirs and Brothers: 

I deem it a privilege to extend fraternal greetings and all good wishes 
to President Philip Murray, Secretary-Treasurer James -B. Carey, all Vice- 
Presidents, International Officers and delegates assembled at this convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, in Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
on November 18th, 1946. 

We want to express our deep appreciation to the CIO, all its affiliated 
Internationals, State and City Councils, and local bodies. You are helping 
our institution both morally and financially, thereby giving health, happiness, 
and life itself to those tuberculous men and women who came to us from 
the ranks of labor in their great hour of trial and need, as your guests. 

Wishing you a most successful convention, and may all of your delibera- 
tions be crowned with success, I remain, 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 
—R, Schwartz, National Supervisor. 





Atlantic City, N. J., 
Nov. 15, 1946. 
Welcome to Atlantic City. We extend our best wishes for a successful 
and satisfactory convention. Wish to ask cooperation from delegates when 


using cabs. Yellow cabs are only company unionized. 
—Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ Union, Local No. 331, 
Frank Aberimont, Secretary-Treasurer. 





New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 14, 1946. 
May self-determination and spiritual guidance lead you and your mem- 
bers to assist in solving and adjusting some of the injustices imposed on the 


oppressed workers of the Canal Zone. 
—Noel D. Austin, President, United Sons of the Canal Zone, Inc. 





New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 18, 1946. 


The CIO is in the forefront in the struggle to maintain standards and 
secure a lasting peace. We are sure the present convention will continue 
this fight and record further gains for the labor movement in this country. 

—Robert W. Dunn, Executive Secretary, Labor Research Association. 





New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 21, 1946. 


The organized labor movement is the only reliable medium for social 
advancement which the people have. In the efforts of your convention to 
assure the safeguarding of labor’s gains, the further progress of industrial 
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democracy, and the world-wide realization of human rights for all, our Jewish 
Labor Fraternal Order of 70,000 members pledges its whole-hearted sup- 
port, greetings and best wishes. 

—National Executive Committee of the Workmen’s Circle, Ephim H. Jeshurin, 


President; Joseph Baskin, General Secretary. 





New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1946. 

The International Solidarity Committee extends fraternal greetings to the 
deiegates and convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. May 
your deliberations prove fruitful to the growth and unity of the labor move- 
ment. Our committee, which is engaged in sending food packages to trade 
unionists and democratic anti-Fascists who suffered at the hands of the Nazis, 
hails the progress and growth of your organization. 

—Israel Feinberg, Chairman; Roy L. Reuther, Treasurer; Pahil Heller, 
Executive Director, International Solidarity Committee. 





New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 

Acting on behalf of the Histradut, the General Federation of the Jewish 
workers in Palestine, we greet you and your great convention. We con- 
gratulate you on the progress you have made. We take this occasion to 
thank you, President Murray, Secretary-Treasurer Carey, and your esteemed 
organization for your sincere helpfulness to more than a million of uprooted 
Jewish survivors in war-disrupted European countries. Admission into Pales- 
tine is the only hope and salvation. The resolution at your 1944 convention 
in favor of the establishment of a Palestinian Jewish Commonwealth was a 
source of great encouragement to all of us. We appreciate your support in 
the past and are confident of your continued cooperation. 

—wNational Committee for Labor Palestine, Joseph Schlossberg, National 

Chairman; Isaac Hamilton, National Secretary. 





New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 18, 1946. 
Palestine Federation Histadrut, which is engaged in historic task of 
rebuilding national homeland and erecting progressive democratic outpost in 
Middle East, salutes American organized labor which is striving to improve 
human standards and assure world peace. Histradut greets CIO as staunch 
colleague in fight for justice to unhappy remnants of Hitler’s crusade of ex- 
termination and to make them builders of the Free Jewish Commonwealth. 
Your past support and continuous encouragement lighten burden of Palestine 
labor in this critica] hour. 
—On Behalf Histradut Executive Palestine Labor Delegation to the U. S., 
Joseph Baratz, Don Pines, Feivesh Goroc Hovsky. 





New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 
The Eighth Convention of the National CIO is a significant event in the 
history of America in the year of 1946. The growth of the CIO is a guar- 
antee for the continued progress of our country toward peace, security and 
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equality for all Americans. We note with deep satisfaction the splendid role 
your great organization continues to play in the fight against discrimination 
and anti-Semitism. We are particularly conscious of the endorsement and 
support many of your affiliates gave such legislation as the Patterson Bill, 
H. R. 6897, which makes anti-Semitism and all race prejudices a crime pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. On behalf of the American Jewish Labor 
Council, its officers and friends, we congratulate your affiliates on the par- 
ticipation in our first American trade union delegation to Europe, which is 
even now as you sit in session disbursing funds contributed by organized 
labor for the rehabilitation of surviving Jewish peoples overseas. We are 
confident that your Eighth Convention will reaffirm the responsibility of all 
trade unionists to pursue with increased vigor the fight against anti-Semitism 
and the campaign to alleviate the suffering of surviving Jewish people over- 
seas. As Jews, as fellow Americans, and as trade unionists, we greet you 
and whole-heartedly wish you complete success in all your deliberations. 
—Max Steinberg, Secretary-Treasurer, American Jewish Labor Council. 


Madison, Wis., 
Nov. 18, 1946. 


We are advised of press reports speculating on absence of West Coast 
CIO Maritime Union officials from Atlantic City meeting. Under the 
circumstances we feel it only fair to explain that West Coast maritime strike 
was settled only yesterday and that ratification and preparation for resump- 
tion of work cannot be completed before Wednesday at earliest. Failure to 
resume work when available may result in cancellation of contract under 
terms of settlement. Importance of continued presence of these officials 
until Wednesday at least is therefore obvious. 

Best wishes. 

—N. B. Feinsinger, John E. Roe. 


Cleveland, Ohio, 
Nov. 18, 1946. 


Greeting to you and all my friends in the CIO. Only pressing duties 
keep me from your convention. These are important days for workers and 
their ideals. Labor must continue its excellent record and may God bless 
your joint efforts for the rights of men, our workers, our country and our 


world. 
—Father Hogan. 


New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 16, 1946. 


I wish to convey my greetings and the greetings of the Council on Afri- 
can Affairs, of which I am chairman, to you and to the delegates assembled 
at the CIO convention. We hope that the CIO will continue as in the past to 
play its powerful role in the fight against discrimination and economic 
oppression of the Negro people of this country and also in the struggle which 
the CIO and the World Federation of Trade Unions have undertaken toward 
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erasing imperialist exploitation of workers throughout the world, promoting 
instead world-wide democracy and security. We especially hope that the 
CIO will support the program of our organization in behalf of the people of 
Africa. 

—Paul Robeson, Chairman, Council on African Affairs. 





Wein, AM, 
October 11, 1946. 

The Austrian Federation of Trade Unions extends its fraternal greetings 
to the convention of the CIO and wishes it every success. 

We deeply appreciate the international solidarity so actively expressed 
through your contribution of food parcels to Austrian workers. You may 
be sure that the Austrian workers are doing everything in their power to 
find a way out of their desperate situation, but alone they cannot master 
their destiny. The Austrian workers, who have fought against and resisted 
during the last eleven years both Fascism and Nazism, are suffering greatly 
from severe lack of food, clothing and shoes. The amount of calories dis- 
tributed to the Austrian worker is lower than in the neighboring countries, 
including Germany. Sixty percent of our young workers are badly under- 
nourished and TB is spreading among them. 

We look forward to the day when we will be able to stand on our own 
feet and take a more active part in strengthening our fraternal relations 
with you. 

_ Fraternally yours, 
—Herr Johann Boehm, President, Federation Austrian Trade Unions; 
Anton Proksel, Secretary. 


Athens, via RCA. 


On behalf of workers of Greece, wish you successful meeting National 
Council. Please convey our heartfelt greetings USA workers. Are con- 
tinuing heavy struggle restoration freedom in Greece. Hope American trade 
unions will cooperate decidedly in application decisions adopted by WFTU 
regarding Greek trade union problem. 

—Pararighas, Secretary Labour Confederation. 





Warsaw, via RCA. 

On occasion your Congress our two million Polish trade unionists send 
working class best wishes for success your U. S. work. Join in common 
struggle against international reaction to settle democracy and world peace. 

—Witaszewski, President; Rusinek, General Secretary. 





Shanghai, via Mackay Radio, 
Nov. 22, 1946: 
Deep appreciation for your continual struggle for workers’ benefit. May 
your conference bring fruitful results for future world peace. 
—Liuninga. 


Shanghai, via Mackay, 
Nov. 15, 1946. 


Best wishes and cordial greetings to your Conference. 
—Chuhsuehfan. : 
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New York, N. Y., 
Nov. 19, 1946. 
Remembering your solidarity and help during Nazi torture I wish to 
express. best wishes for your convention. 
—Burger, Netherlands United Nations Delegate. 





Havana, via All-America, 
Nov. 21, 1946. 
The Executive Committee of the Cuban Confederation of Labor sends 
fraternal greetings to your annual convention and reiterates our sincere 
solidarity with you in our common cause in the defense of workers all over 


the world. 
—Lazaro Pena, Secretary-General. 
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